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PREFACE. 


The first Labour Report issued by this Bureau was published in Igi2. 
This Report is the thirty-ninth of the series and deals chiefly with 1950, 
in addition to providing comparisons for previous years. Some of the 
tabulations, however, include particulars relating to 1951. 

The Report follows the lines of its immediate predecessors in scope and 
arrangement. The subject-matter has been divided into five Chapters, 
viz., Retail Prices and Price Indexes; Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes : 
Wages and Hours ; Employment and Unemployment (including Industrial 
Disputes) ; and Labour Organizations. The index at the end of the volume 
will considerably facilitate reference. 


In tabulating the results of investigations as to rates of wage, labour 
organizations, unemployment, industrial disputes, &c., the following 
grouping has been adopted in this Report :— 


Groups of Industries and Occupations. 








I. | Wood, Furniture, Sawmills, Tim- | VIII. | Mining, Quarrying, &c. 
ber-works, &c. 


Il. | Engineering, Metal Works, &c. IX. | Railway and Tramway Ser- 
vices. 
IIt. | Food, Drink, and Tobacco—Manu- X. | Other Land Transport. 
facture and Distribution. 
[V. | Clothing, Textiles, &c. XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, &c. 
V. | Books, Printing, Bookbinding, &c. XII. | Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, &c. 
VI. } Other Manufacturing. XIII. | Domestic, Hotels, &e. 
VII. | Building. XIV. | Miscellaneous. 








Secretaries of trade unions and of employers’ associations, officials of 
Commonwealth and State Departments, private employers, retail traders, 
house agents, and others have readily supplied much information specially 
for the purposes of this Report, and my thanks are tendered to all who have 
thus assisted. 

Grateful acknowledgment is also made of the continued assistance 
given by the Statistical Offices in the various States, especially in regard 


to the collection of retail prices. 
I also desire to express my appreciation of the work done in the 
preparation of this Report by Mr. F. Stewart, B.Com., the Supervisor of the 


Prices Branch, Mr. T. J. Fallon, B.A., the Supervisor of the Employment 
and Labour Branch, and the staff under their control. 


S. R. CARVER, 


Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, A.C.T., 3rd April, 1952. 
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COLLECTION OF INFORMATION AS TO RETAIL PRICES. I 


CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 1. Collection of Information as to Retail Prices. 


The retail prices of the extensive range of commodities and services in 
common demand (generally referred to as the “ regimen”) used in compiling 
the All Items (“ C” Series) Retail Price Index (see list on pages II-13 hereof) 
have been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 1923 for each 
of the six capital cities and for 27 of the more important towns of Australia. 
Comparable information is available for the month of November in each 
year 1914 to 1922 for each of the six capital cities. 


The retail prices of food and groceries in approximately 200 towns through- 
out Australia were collected as at November of each year from I9I3 to 1942 
when collection was discontinued. 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of housen for 
earlier years extending back to 1901 were collected by this Bureau, and 
in some cases have been recorded by the Statisticians of various States as 


far back as 1864. 


The methods by which prices used in the ‘“‘C” Series Index are 
ascertained and the measures adopted to ensure their accuracy and 
comparability are briefly as follows :—- 


(i) Representative and reputable retailers are selected for each city 
and town covered by the index and each is required to 
furnish information as to prices monthly in respect of food and 
groceries and quarterly in respect of other items. Prices for 
each item are obtained where practicable from ten or more 
retailers in each of the capital cities, and from five or more 
retailers in each of the provincial towns. To cover all com- 
modities in the regimen, collection is made from approximately 
60 retailers in each capital city and 30 in each provincial 
town. 

(1) Information is collected under authority of the Census and Statistics 
Act 1905-1949 which requires that information be supplied 
accurately and promptly and ensures that particulars supplied 
by individual retailers will not be divulged to any other person 
or Government authority. Penalties are provided against failure 
to supply information, against supplying false information and 
against failure to answer truthfully any question asked by an 
authorized officer in respect of the contents of any return. 

(ii) The actual collection of returns is carried out by qualified Field 
Officers of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
working under the supervision of the Statisticians of the 
respective States. These Field Officers have very wide powers 
of investigation, including entry of premises and inspection of 
goods, records, etc. 

(iv) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the 
retail shops concerned, whenever necessary, to obtain requisite 
information. In respect of articles of clothing and the like 
where variation of quality may be considerable Field Officers 
are equipped with samples of the goods used for price comparisons. 
In such cases the Field Officers visit every retail informant at 
each quarterly collection and personally inspect the relevant 
goods and prices thereof. 
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v) Before each quarterly collection Supervising Field Officers review 
the standards of the whole of the items for which prices are 
collected after making extensive inquiries among manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. These Supervising Field Officers 
periodic: ally accompany Field Officers at their price collections 
and check their work. This not only ensures accuracy and 
assiduity but also that all Field Officers work on uniform lines 
and that, as far as care and effort can make it possible, prices 
for identical goods and quality will be recorded at all timesjand 


for all places. 


(vi) The list of items in the regimen and the standards thereof are 
revised from time to time to keep them in harmony with changing 
conditions. Where such changes become necessary suitable 
adjustment is made in computing the retail price index to ensure 
that it reflects changes in price with due precision and that it 
is not vitiated by the influence of other changes. (See also § 9, 
p. 32 below.) Because of rapidly changing conditions since 1948, 
prices have been ascertained for a large number of items not 
embraced in the index and for an increasing number of types of 
“regimen ’’ items. The purpose of this is to ensure that the 
index is kept representative and reliable within its definition. 


(vii) Returns of rents for unfurnished houses of four and five rooms 
are made at the middle of each quarter by a representative 
number (ranging up to 30) of house agents in eac th city and town 
covered by the index, for brick and wooden houses respectively, 
classified according to number of rooms. These returns show 
the weekly rental of a substantial number of individual houses 
each of which is selected by the Field Officer as suitable for 
inclusion in a sample designed to measure the quarterly ratio of 
change in weekly rentals. The aim is to measure variations 
equivalent to change in price for a constant standard. The ratio 
of change is used to vary basic average rentals derived from the 
Census of 1933 and other records and was checked with the results 
of the Census of 1947. Although expressed In money terms, 
the average rentals as published are essentially indexes. As 
such they do not necessarily indicate the average amount of 
rental actually paid for all rented houses, and still less do they 
indicate the rental at which vacant or new houses can be rented 
(see footnote on p. I0). 


§ 2. Retail Price Indexes. 


1. General.—The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively 
simple. It is to select commodities representative of the field to be covered 
and to combine their prices at regular intervals in accordance with their 
relative importance in that field. The aim is to measure the degree of 
change in prices for the selected field taken as a whole. . 


In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents 
great difficulty by reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, 
grade and relative quantities of many of the items commonly used. 


A full explanation of the methods adopjed and an analysis of problems 
involved is contained in the Appendix to Labour Report No. 9. 





RETAIL Price INDEXES. 3 


For convenience the group of selected items is called a “‘ regimen ”’, and 
the quantities consumed per annum of each item used in the index are called 
‘‘mass units’ or “ weights”. These terms are used herein. In compiling 
the index the price of each item is multiplied by its quantity “ weight” and 
then by its appropriate population or household “ weight”. The sum of 
these products for all items at any given date represents an “ aggregate 
expenditure’. The “aggregate expenditures” for successive periods are 
converted into an index by denoting the aggregate of a selected or “‘ base” 
period as 1000, and calculating all index-numbers to such base by the pro- 
portions which their aggregates bear to that of the base period. (See 


par. 2, p. 13.) 


2. Essential Features.—Apart from clear thinking, common sense and 
sound arithmetic, the prime essentials in compiling a retail price index 
are— 

(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods 
of constant grade and quality ; 

(6) that the regimen be as representative as possible of the field to be 
covered ; 

(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually 
used in the selected field. 


3. The Regimen.—The regimen must be a selected regimen because it 
is impossible in practice to ascertain at regular intervals prices of every 
item of goods and services entering into household expenditure. Hven im 
normal times there is considerable difficulty in ensuring that the selected 
items are always a true sample. Some items which it would be desirable 
to include must be excluded because comparative prices cannot be accurately 
ascertained for them at different times and different places. It is deemed 
better to limit the regimen of the index to items for which price variations 
can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy than to distend the regimen 
by including items for which price comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. 
Similarly, many items of small aggregate or individual importance are 
excluded. The regimen of the index therefore is not (as is sometimes 
erroneously supposed) a basic wage regimen nor yet is it a full list of 
component items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any 
particular goods or any selected grades or quantities of these goods should 
enter into determination of a basic or living wage. In fact the regimen 
used for the ““C”’ Series Index is simply a selected list of items combined 
in certain proportions for the purpose of measuring price variations. The 
items are representative of the fields covered, and the proportions 
approximate to those in average consumption so far as can be ascertained. 


The regimen and “ weights ” used in the “C”’ Series Index are published 
in full on pages II to 13. 


4. Purpose of Retail Price Indexes.—Retail price indexes are 
designed to measure the extent of changes in price levels only. While 
they may be used as indicating proportionate variations in cost of a constant 
standard of living, they do not measure the absolute cost of any standard 
of living, nor the cost of changes in the standard of living. In other words, 
they measure as nearly as may be the proportionate change in the aggregate 
cost of specified quantities and qualities of the selected regimen of items 
included in the index. The regimen is representative of a high proportion 
of the expenditure of wage-earner households. (See top of page 37.) 
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5. Effects of Abnormal Conditions on Indexes.—Under abnormal 
conditions since 1940 scarcity of certain types of goods, erratic supply and 
changes of grades in common use have created unusual difficulty in obtaining 
the data necessary for measuring variations in prices. In some instances, 
this has rendered it necessary to substitute new grades, qualities or types 
of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. This 
has been the case more particularly in the clothing, household drapery and 
household utensils.sections of the regimen. Substitutions of similar kind 
were necessary at times under normal conditions in order to meet changes 
of fashion and usage. Such substitutions are not injurious to the index 
provided the transitional difficulties can be solved as they arise. No change 
in principle is involved. The index continues to measure, as accurately as 
may be, price variations, and price variations only. Just as in the pre-war 
period, those differences in prices which are solely due to substitution of 
a new item for one which has ceased to be available or in common use are 
neutralized by taking the price of the old ‘item as typical of price variation 
in its class up to the time of substitution, and the prices of the new item as 
typical of such changes in price thereafter. 


In normal times, popular usage of items in general consumption changes 
slowly and the weight of items and groups in the regimen is changed only 
at long intervals. In abnormal times, scarcity of supplies of some goods, 
rationing and kindred factors actually produce short term changes in usage. 
The ‘“‘ weights ” applicable to the items in the regimen cannot, however, be 
changed frequently and at short intervals. (See § 9 (5), page 35.) 


§ 3. Various Retail Price Indexes. 


Two main series of retail price index-numbers are compiled and shown 

in some detail in the following pages, namely : 

(i) the “‘B” Series Index relating only to food, groceries and housing, 
continuously available from 1907 ; 

(ii) the ‘‘C”’ Series Index relating to food, groceries, housing, clothing, 
household drapery and utensils, fuel and light, and other miscel- 
laneous items of household expenditure, continuously available 
from Igt4. 





The ‘““B” Series Index comprises only the food, groceries and housing 
sections of the ““C”’ Series Index. Reference is made on pages 37 to 40 
of this Report to the “A” Series Index and the “D” Series Index (which 
are no longer compiled), the “‘ Court” Series Index and various other series 
of retail price index-numbers. 


The ‘‘C” Series Index in total provides a reliable measure of aggregate 
variations in retail prices (as well as of group indexes for component sections) 
of a high percentage of goods and services used in wage-earner households. 
This index is compiled for :— 


(a) the capital city of each of the six States, 

(b) four other principal towns in each of the six States, 

(c) weighted average of five towns (including capital city) in each of the 
six States, 

id) weighted average for the Six Capital Cities combined, 

e) weighted average for the Thirty Towns (including capital cities), 

(f) separate indexes for Warwick, Port Augusta, Whyalla and Canberra. 
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The ““C” Series Index forms the basis of the “Court” Series Index 
used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the 
“cost of living” adjustments of wages prescribed by awards made by the 
Court. (See §§ 10 and 11 of this Chapter.) 


§ 4, Retail Price Levels (“C” Series Index) 1914-1951. 


1. Signifieant Dates.—The aggregate indexes for November, 1914, 
Ig2I and 1922, and the years 1923 to 1951, for the Thirty Towns are 
published in summary form on pages 21-23 hereof, while the following table 
furnishes the relevant index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, 
for certain significant dates since November, 1914—the earliest date for 
which this index is available. 


Aut Irems (‘‘C”’ Series) Retart Price InDEX-NUMBERS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE or Srx CapITAL CITIES. 


(Base : 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


1914, November = es 687 (Beginning of War I.) 
1918, November - - g05 (End of War I.) 

1920, November ae .. 1,166 (Post-War peak) 
1922, November a a 975 (Post-War trough) 
1929, Year - - .. 1,033 (Pre-Depression peak) 
1933, Year edi - = 804 (Depression trough) 
1939, September Quarter a 916 (Pre-War II.) 

1943, March Quarter... .. 1,123 (Pre-Price Stabilization) 
1943, June Quarter ae .. 1,143 (War IT. peak) 

1945, September Quarter .. 1,126 (End of War II.) 
1951, December Quarter. . 2, O42 


The index reveals a rise of approximately 32 per cent. during the first 
world war, followed by a further rise of 29 per cent. in the two post-war 
years (November, 1918, to November, 1920). From November, 1920 to 
November, 1922, there was a fall of 16 per cent., and the index remained 
relatively stable until the onset of the depression in 1929. During the 
four years of the depression 1929 to 1933 the index fell by 22 per cent., rising 
thereafter steadily until 1939 when it was nearly 14 per cent. above the 
level of 1933, and approximately at the level it had occupied at the date 
of the Armistice of 1918. Between the outbreak of war (September, 1939) 
and March, 1943 (pre-price stabilization), the index rose by approximately 
23 per cent. to a level slightly below that reached at the height of the post-war 
boom in 1920. Compared with March Quarter, 1943, the index-number at 
the close of the war was practically unchanged. At December Quarter, 
1951, the level was approximately 75 per cent. above that of the 1920 peak 
period. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war price control was established 
by the Government under Regulations dated 28th September, 1939, and a 
national policy of price stabilization was applied as from 12th April, 1943, 
backed by more stringent price control and price subsidies. The retail 
price level, as measured ,by the index, remained relatively steady 
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throughout 1944 and 1945 at the level of March, 1943. This stabilized level 
was approximately 23 per cent. above that of 1939 and 63 per cent. above 
the level prevailing at the beginning of the first world war in IgI4. Since 
June Quarter, 1946, war-time controls, subsidies, etc., have been progressively 
modified and inflationary influences have supervened. The retail price index 
for December Quarter I95I was 123 per cent. above that of September 
Quarter 1939, and 81 per cent. above the level of September Quarter 1945. 

An account of price control measures and of price stabilization in 


Australia was published in Official Year Book of the Commonwealth No. BY 
pages 458-463 and No. 38, page 414. 


2. All Items (“C” Series) Retail Price Index, Six Capital Cities, 
1914-1951.—The movement in the various groups of the index, and in 
the index as a whole for each year for which it has been compiled is shown 
in the following table for the six capital cities as a whole :-— 


All Items (‘‘C ” Series) Retail Price Index and its ‘“‘ Group ? Index-Numbers (a) 
for the Six Capital Cities combined, 1914 to 1951. 


(Base of Hach Group ; Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = I,000.) 












































Food, | 
| | Groceries | | Ap 
| sing | £ 
Food | Housing er eens Miscell- Ttems 
Period. and (4 and 5- roomed Clothing. er | (“c* 
Groceries. | roomed Houses) " | Series) 
| Houses).(b) (“B” | Index. 
| | | Series). | 
pial aad aero 
1914 (c) 64r | 649 | 644 | 754 | 749 | 687 
1915 (¢) 842 | 659 | 777 | 792 | 785 | 782 
1916 (c) 812 | 665 | 760 881 | 802 | 79% 
1917 (¢) ate ae 836 685 782 992 | 882 | 847 
1918 (¢) te a 861 722 812 | 1,097 | 972 | gos 
1919 (¢) 50 | 1,026 768 934 1,238 | 1,036 | 1,022 
1920 (ce) a 1,209 851 1,082 1,365 | 1,194 | 1,166 
1921 (¢) n+ ie | 950 877 924 1,246 | I,oro | I,Or% 
1922 (¢) o. oe 945 929 939 1,052 | 999 | 975 
1923 ore ate 1,009 | 950 988 | 1,045 | 999 | 1,003 
1924 ae 4¢ 969 | 988 | 975 | 1,003 | 1,004 987 
1923 oe eC 998 | 1,608 | I,co2 | 991 | 992 | 997 
1926 a ote 1,023 | 1,026 | 1,024 | 986 | 908 | I,OXr 
1927 5% ae 1,000 | 1,030 | I,orr | 975 | 1,008 | 1,002 
1928 ale ate 985 | 1,066 | I,OI4 997 | 1,010 | 1,009 
1929 ve ore 1,044 | 1,073 | 1,054 | 996 | 1,007 | 1,033 
1930 o* .- 941 | 1,047 | 978 | Q5I | 999 | 975 
1931 ate ate 826 | gor | 852 | 853 973 | 873 
19323 ate 796 | 817 | 803 | 804 | 958 | 830 
1933 75r | 804 | 768 787 | 950 | 804 
| | 
1934 ae 783 810 | 792 | 785 | 944 | 817 
1935 ate 806 | 839 | 818 | 783 | 946 832 
1936 .. 825 | 879 | 844 792 | 947 850 
1937 as 851 gi2 872 Sir | 960 873 
1938 ~~ 886 | 942 906 829 | 961 | 897 
| ! 
1939 ore oe 927 | 965 939 84r | 962 | 920 
1940 ae ee 939 973 950 | 956 | 998 | 957 
1941 are 947 976 956 1,118 1,060 | 1,008 
1942 ce Ost 976 1,007 r,308 | 1,112 | 1,091 
1943 ite 1,037 | 975 | 1,011 1,440 | 1,160 | 1,131 
1944 we 1,026 | 976 1,004 1,435 | 1,165 | 1,126 
1945 we Ae 1,034 | 975 | I 009 1,425 | 1,161 | 1,126 
1946 Be ye 1,036 | 976 1,010 | 1,505 | 1,167 | T1446 
1947 a a 1,100 | 977 | 1,050 | 1,566 | 1,199 | 1,188 
1948 ee | 1,256 979 | 1,145 1,744 | 1,257 | 1,295 
| | ! 
1949 oe oe | 1,394 | 982 | 1,230 | 1,997 | 1,338 | 1,415 
1950 oe iw 1,566 | 987 | 1,336 | 2,286 | 1.435 1,560 
1951 | 1,634 | 


2,041 | 1,009 2,749 | 1,679 1,883 


(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (5) See footnote (b) on page ro, (c) November. 
. 
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All Items (“C”’ Series) Retail Price Index and its “Group »? Index-Numbers (a) 
for the Six Capital Cities combined, 1914 to 1951—continued. 


(Base of Each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


EE 












































| Food, | | 
Groceries | all 
Housing and Housing 
| Food | a ! | | Items 
a and 5- | } - | 
Period. | ‘and | 4ands- | (ands | ouothing | fnecns, | (19° 
Groceries. | roomed | roome | anmeous. | g 
| - | Houses).(b)| Houses) | | lmeynee: 
| | | (Ss B ” | n ex. 
— ______si|_sSSeries), |_| | 
Quarter— | l | 
1939—September.. g20 | 967 | 936 | 836 | g61 | 916 
| 
1945— March a 1,028 975 | 1,005 | 1,421 1,161 | 1,123 
June ate 1,037 975 | 1,01r | 1,416 | 1,r6r | 1,125 
September... 1,040 975 | 1,013 | TALS | 1,161 | 1,126 
December ere 1,030 975 | 1,007 | 1,448 | T5567 1,129 
1946— March ae . 1,036 | 976 1,010 | 1,456 1,164 | 1,134 
June .. we 1,042 976 | 1,014 | 1,494 16707) 1,145 
September... 1,029 976 | 1,006 | 1,521 1,167 | 1,146 
December ae 1,037 976 | I,O1! 1,550 | 1,170 | 1,156 
} | | | 
1947— March ats 170710 976 1,032 1,525 | T1617 | 1,165 
June A 1,088 | 976 1,042 Tr S44 1,184 1,174 
September ate 1,104 | 977 | 1,052 1,566 Yj2I3001 1,192 
December ee 1,138 | 977 1,07 | 1,639 11417 | 1,221 
1948—March .. ae 1,190 _ | 978 1,105 | 1,661 | 1,231 | 1,248 
June .. te 1,229 | 979 | 1,129 1,720 1,248 | 1,278 
September... 1,274 | 979 1,156 | 1,778 T2721 1H BOE 
December fe 15430108 980 1,190 | 1,818 i yp et 1,341 
| 
1949-- March aus 1,361 | 981 1,209 1,849 | 1,304 | 1,364 
June ean 1,388 | g8x | 1,226 | 1,963 | 1,325 | 1,403 
September... | 1,396 | 982 1,232 | 2,043 | 17345 1,428 
December at 1,429 | 983 7,252 2,132 | 1,378 1,466 
1950—March aFt| 1,473 | 984 1,279 2,156 1,402 1,491 
June ore 1,520 | 986 1,308 2,261 | T4ar3 1,534 
September... 1,582 | 987 | 1,346 | 2,316 | 1,432 | 1,572 
December ae | 1,689 | 989 | jG bp Lae 2,410 | 1,492 | 1,643 
1951—March ve 1,790 | 1,004 1,480 2,487 1,564 | 1.713 
June Me 1,925 | I,007 1,563 | 2,746 | 1,641 | 1,833 
September .. 2,130 | 1,010 1,692 2,833 | Tey see 1,943 
December te 2,31r | 1,013 | 1,800 2,930 | 1,794 | 2,042 
(a) See footnote (a) on page Io. (b) Ses footnote (b) on page Io. 


§ 5. Increases in Retail Prices since Outbreak of War in 1939. 


1. Australia.—_The following statement shows for the six State capitals 
and Canberra separately and for the six State capitals as a whole, the 
percentage increases which have taken place in retail prices of items included 
in the “CO” Series Index from September Quarter, 1939, to December 
Quarter, 1951, inclusive. The proportionate increase in the total index for 
each capital city is shown in the line marked “ Total.”? In the column headed 
“C” Series Index the total percentage rise is dissected to show what part of 
‘+ was due to the rise in prices in each of the four main groups of items. 
Thus, of the 125.1 per cent. increase for Sydney, 56.8 was due to food and 
groceries, 0.4 to house rent, 50.1 to clothing and 17.8 to miscellaneous items. 
The column headed ‘“‘ Group Index ” shows the percentage increase in prices 
of items in each group considered as a group. Thus, for Sydney, prices in 
the food and groceries group increased. by 158.2 per cent., house rents by 1.6 
per cent., prices of clothing by 252.4 per cent. and prices of miscellaneous 
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items by 95.5 per cent. These when weighted and combined in the 
proportion of the “ C ” Series Index showed a rise of 125.1 percent. Forthe 
Six Capital Cities as a whole the increase over the period was 122.9 per cent. 


All Items (‘*C’’ Series) Retail Price Index. 
Percentage Increases September Quarter, 1989, to December Quarter, 1951. 




















Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. 
Saar the 5 | ences | Z 
Group. sé C %” sé C 99 ce C 3° se 1 99 
A Group : Group | : Group Group 
Series pinnae Series 3 Series Series 


| Index. Index. 
}_ 








Food and Groceries |(a)56.8 | 158.2 |(a)55.1 [50.4 |(a@)53.6 | 150.9 |(a)51.4 | 144.9 
Housing (4 and 5.- | | 






















































































roomed Houses) l(a) 0.4 Pe Orig) noO26. 2.4 |(a) 2.4 10.5 |(a) 1.8 | FQ 
Clothing ». |(@)50.1 | 252.4 (2)49.4 | 250.7 |(a)51.5 | 243.4 |(a)51.2 244.0 
Miscellaneous -+ |(@)17.8 | 95.5 |(a)16.4 | 83.7 l(a)15.8 77-4 \(@)16.0] 76.7 
| - | |__| 
Total sh [25.1 | 125.1 | 121.5 | 121.5 | 123.3] 123.3 | 120.4 | 120.4 
| | | | | 
a cd ee ee 
a ee a 
Perth. Hobart. Six State Canberra. 
Capitals.(b) 
Group. a ; — | - a 
seCieg | Group | «©. | Group | co” Group | oC. | Grou 
Series Index Series Index Series Index Series Inde 4 
Index. at Index. aE Index. “" | Index. poms 
| eg —_—-——---- _| -- -— — _ --——— i- ——- —- —j|— - —— a |~ ~ 
i { 
Food and Groceries |(a)47.4 | 126.0 |(a)53.1 | 145.9 lasa-7 | 151.2 |(a)54.4 | 137.5 
° } 
Housing (4 and 5: - | | | 
roomed Houses) |(a) 4.9] 21.8 |(a) 3.3 | 14.0 |(a) 1.2 4.8 l(a) 0.5 ae 
Clothing -. |(@)52.0 | 256.1 |(a)50.7 | 245.3 |(a)50.2 | 250.5 |(a)50.7 | 258.2 
Miscellaneous (AQ) Ti5a7 4) Gon 5 (a) 16 5 85.5 |(a)16.§ 86.7 |(a)15.5 | 91.9 
* | aan | 
Total welt 2O.On al 2OLOm mt snO ele [CO 








(a) Dissection of percentage rise in total index to shcw amount due to rise in each group 
{b) Weighted average. 


The foregoing comparisons refer to two points of time (i.e., the months 
immediately preceding the war and the closing months of 1951), at each 
of which special temporary factors may have influenced relative price 
levels. For instance, prices of certain foods (e.g., meat) fluctuate with 
seasonal conditions. The percentage increases shown do not, therefore, 
necessarily indicate the degree of increase due solely to causes peculiar to the 


war and post-war period. 


2. International Comparisons.—The following table shows the increase 
during this period in Australia and certain other countries. The increases 


during the first world war have also been included. 
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Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


(Foop, Rent, CLtotHinc, MIscELLANEOUS HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE.) 
| Union of | United 





















































F United New 
Date. Australia. f. Canada. South | States of 
Kingdom. Zealand. Africa. | America. 
(A): 1914-I9I9. 
| (a) | (d) 
1914 July | 100 100 100 =; 100 100(c) 100 
1915 Year | I14 I25 | 97 108 103 | 102 
iki Ay < Gc “= |) &26 148 102 II5 106 | 109 
9) Se ner Sta ethos 180 130 125 114 128 
| 
TOUScen ee oe | 132 | 203 146 135 118 | 156 
VK ae as arte 149 208 155 145 126 175 
(a) November. (6) Food, Fuel, Light and Rent, (c) Average for year 1974. 
(B): 1939-195!. 
1939— | | | (a) | 
September Quarter - 100 — 100 100 100 =6| )«=6—100—|_—s« 100 
1940 -—-Year(b) .. | O05 | «IQ. | 105 | 104 | =%FO4F | ~ TOO 
1941I— ,, (5) se tO vs TOAg NNN heli LOS El TOOe Nr NE LOS 
1942— ,, (0) eee | Ig | 129 jokey 9) EIsE 118 | 116 
1943— ,, (b) Ste lpemeenkie el O wee bl ae nee O 12 
= | | | | 
| : | (c) | 
1944— ,, (b) ee) 12 | 120-7) 118 | TIO ean 130 125 
1945—- ,, (b) wail BZ: | 131 | 119g | 118 133 £27 
19460-- ,, (b) eens e250) Sal pedi oeL Ep e2vsee 118 | 135 138 
1947— ,, (b) .. | 130 | Yyo2(d)| 134 | %&r2a2 | &4t | 158 
1948— ,, (b) I4I | 108 154 | 132 |: 149 | 170 
1949— ,, (bd) Pe | icy Ee Ne eae 160 | 134(e)| 154 | 168 
I95O0— ,, .. eee |e LO ere 14 ns teen elas 160 | 171 
1951 er sa 206 =| [24 183 | 157 | 172 | 185 
1950—March Quarter | 163 | 113 | 101 | 136s 157 | 166 
June - 2 07a ee iden OS un et4O.0 I TOO S| los 
Sept. Af Si i Pee I ikey ees | FAS el ee LOC) Slt 72 
Dec. mM 179 | 116 | 169 | 147 | 164 | 176 
| | | | | 
1951—March Quarter; 187 | 118 | 174 | 149 168 182 
June 3 | 200 | 12: | <m8r | 155 [Ge | ae oA 
Sept. y: nee? Te? ea el 27 | OTS 7a | LO 173 185 
Dec. ae | 223 | 120 | 18Q 164 | 176 187 
~ (a) Food Tent and Miscellaneous Expenditure. (6) Quarterly indexes appear in preceding issues. 
(c) War-time Index linked to former series. (d) July-December new Series. Base: 17th June, 
1947 = 100. (e) Consumers’ (Retail) Price Index linked to former series. 


At various stages during the first world war most of these countries 
introduced some measures of price control. But in the second world war 
they introduced price contro] measures at an early stage and these became 
‘more stringent as the war progressed, culminating in a policy of price 
stabilization. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Common- 
wealth Government took steps to con trol prices, and, by proclamation issued 
from day to day, pegged prices of various commodities at those ruling on 31st 
August, 1939. The National Security (Prices) Regulations proclaimed on 
28th September, 1939, under the authority of the National Security Act, 
este ablishe »d the basic principles of war- -time price control, provided for the 
appointment of a Commonwealth Prices Gormmissionce and conferred upon 
him extensive powers to control the price of goods declared for that purpose 
by the Minister for Trade and Customs In Official Year Book of the Com- 
monwealth, No. 37, pages 458-463, a brief summary of the development of 
this control is published, while in No. 38, page 414, reference is made to the 
transfer in September, 1948, of price control to the Governments of the States. 
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§ 6. Construction of All Items (“C” Series) Retail Price Index. 


1. The Regimen.—The regimen from which the ‘‘C”’ Series Index is 
compiled consists of a list of commodities and services which commonly 
enter into the consumption of the average household and in respect of which 
comparative prices can be ascertained with due precision from time to time 
and place to place. (See § 2 (3) and (4) page 3 above.) The regimen is 
divided into the following Groups and Sections :— 


Group. Section. 
, A.—Groceries. 
I, Food and Groceries .. 4 B.—Dairy Produce. 
C.—Meat. 
II. Housing ae .. D.—House Rent. 


( K.—Clothing—Man. 
| F.—Clothing— Woman. 
III. Clothing re: .. 4 G.—Clothing—Boy (10} years). 
H.—Clothing—Girl (7 years}. 
E .—Clothing—Boy (34 years). 
K.—Household Drapery. 
L.—Household Utensils. 
M.—Fuel and Light. 
N.—Other Miscellaneous. 


The “C” Series Index includes the whole of the foregoing Groups, but 
for many purposes indexes are required for individual Groups or Sections. 
For this reason the following indexes are regularly compiled at the intervals 
shown, and published in this Report and other publications issued by the 
Bureau :— 


a 


IV. Miscellaneous 


Group. 





(a) Content. Frequency. 
TE: Roodiendicrences 2 7 ..| Monthly 
se Housing (4 and 5-roomed houses) (6) .. .. | Quarterly 

1. and II. Food, Groceries and Housing (4 and 5-roomed 
houses) (“‘ B ”’ Series) - a .. | Quarterly 
ITT. Clothing .. ak Ne - .. | Quarterly 
IV. Miscellaneous Household Requirements .. | Quarterly 


[., II., I11.andIV.} Food, Groceries, Housing (4 and 5-roomed 
houses), Clothing and Miscellaneous (“‘C Series) | Quarterly 


For convenience of reference two of the indexes mentioned above have 
been given the “series ” designation shown against them. These indexes 
are dealt with in turn in the following pages. 








(a) “‘ Group” or “ Sectional ” index-numbers in the various tables throughout this Report cannot 
be compared with each other in order to show the relative cost of Food and Groceries, Housing, Clothing 
or Miscellaneous requirements, since each ‘“‘ Group”’ or “ Section ” Gs combination thereof) has its own 
Base = 1,000, viz., the weighted average cost for the Six Capital Cities as a whole during the five-yearly 
period 1923-27 for that ‘‘ Group” or “ Section ”’. (b) Rent.—The rent index-numbers shown 
in the tables in this Report measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid 
for houses of four and five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. They are “ price’ indexes 
in the strict sense, i.e., they are designed to measure only the “ price’ element in rent fluctuations. 
Similarly, ‘‘ average rents ’” where shown are indexes of “ price’ changes in rentals expressed in terms 
of pence. They are not the average of rents actually paid by all tenante of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It 
would be inappropriate to include the average of rents actually paid in an index designed to measure 
price changes only. The average of rente actually paid is ascertained periodically by Census methods- 
(see also page 2 above). Rentals of new tenanted houses completed since the end of the war are not taken 
into account. 
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The articles and services included in the various regimens now used for 
the purposes of the indexes referred to are shown in the following table :— 


Retail Price Indexes—Regimen. 


_ GROUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 





No. 


DUA wW PH | 


oon. 


Item. 





Unit. 


Cost of 
Items in 
Regimen aa 
percentage of 
aggregate cost— 
Melbourne, 
Dec. Quarter, 


“Weight”? or 
Mass Unit 
(per capita). 























1950 
| ee ee 
“Section A. _—GROCERIES. 

Bread, white flour r (cash delivered).. | 2-lb. loaf.. 100 3-41 ) 

Flour, ordinary .. = 2 |b. as 25 0.58 | 

Flour, self-raising 2-lb. pkt... 12 0.48 | 

Tea” 4. 1-lb. pkt... 8 1.28 

Sugar, white granulated, LA t lb. 100 2.01 

Sago, seed tapioca 1 Ib. . I 0.03 | 

Jam, plum 14-Ib. tin.. 8 0.54 | 

Golden Syrup .. 2-lb. tin .. I 0.04 | 

Oats, flaked, loose t Ib. Ke 8 OF 2a ae 

Raisins, seeded .. ry 1-lb. pkt... 5 oe op aac! 

Currants, loose, 2-Crown .. 1 Ib. 2 0.12 

Apricots, dried, loose, 2-Crown 1 Ib. I O.10 | 

Peaches, canned vs 30-02. tin 3 0.25 | 

Pears, canned . | 30-02. tin I 0.09 | 

- 7 - | 

Potatoes, new and old a7iD: 18 2.09 | 

Onions, brown r Ib. 14 0.28 

Soap .. ne I Ib. 16 0.74 

Kerosene, lighting, bulk .. . | quart 4 [:Onr2)) 

Section B.—Damy Propvcz. 

Butter, factory ‘‘ choicest ” I lb. 30 3.03 

Cheese, ordinary, mild I |b. 4 0.28 

Eggs, standard, new laid I doz. 6 0.89 

Bacon, rashers, best middle r Ib. 12 2,06 > 9.70 

Milk, condensed, sweetened : I tin 5 0.29 

Milk, fresh—in sealed bottles or not | 
bottled .. | quart 72 3.15) 

SrortoN C.—MRkat. 

Beef (fresh)— | | a 
Sirloin (Roast) (bone in) I lb. 18 1.68 ) 
Prime Rib (Roast) including bone | 1 Ib. 22 ee 7key| 
Steak—Rump t lb. II 1.44°] 
Steak—Chuck (stewing) I Ib. 20 1.38 
Sausages : Tab: 7 0.40 

Beef (corned)— 

Silverside I Ib. 14 1.25 | 
Brisket, rolled I |b. 15 1.00 

Mutton (fresh) — eee, 
Leg .. 1 Ib. 20 1.38 
Forequarter .. 1 lb. 15 0.68 
Loin, without flap I lb. 4 O25 
Chops—Loin .. I lb. 30 2 OOn 
Chops—Leg 1 |b. 10 0.70 | 

Pork (fresh)— | 
Leg .. re 1 Ib. 3 OnA2 
Loin, best end 1 lb. 3 0.43 
Chops 1 Ib. 3 0.44 





= 


of the “ 


GROUP II.—HOUSING.—Sgction D.—REnT. 


| House Accommodation(b) 


q” 


Raed 





Series Index are shown on page 16. 


| week 


(6) Four and five-roomed houses. 


| _52(e) | 13-74 


ig 0 oat te Bf crate ate at i Ey Rh Seo at) ESS orth Le ESRI LAR cal fet 
(a) Percentages for the various sections of the remaining Groups—III. Clothing and IV. Miscellaneous— 
(c) Per 
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Retail Price Indexes—Regimen—continued. 
GROUP III.—CLOTHING. 
i Ts - in Ta oe oz a 
ie & 1 2 al 
No. | Item | 30 224 No. | Item i: % 2 
> ar = A = —— 
aera aac 
prod aes Z oe 2 fien Oreo ween Se Se ie 
SECTION K.—CLOTHING—MAN 
Se a — SECTION G.—CLOTHING— Boy (10} Y#ARS)— contd, 
1 | Suit, ready-made, Worsted (Aus- eee eee _ 
tralian) ne - = 0.67 — 
2 ; Trousers, working, Cotton Tweed 46 | Overcoat, ready-made, Tweed (Aua- 
( Australian) . 2.00 | tralian) : ae 0.33 
3 | Overcoat, ready- made, Tweed (Aus- 47 | Cap, Skull, Cloth | 1.$¢ 
tralian) ye 0.25 || 48 : sie 
4 | Hat, Far Felt Australian) 1.00 | 49 | Shirt, Sports | 5.00 
5 | Shirt, Fashion oe 1507 50 Singlet, Wool (short sleeves) | 1.00 
6 | Shirt, Working, Drill 4.00 51 | Singlet, Cotton (athletic) | 1.00 
7 - one ate Sc ats 52 | Braces 1.00 
8 | Singlet, Wool (short sleeves) 1.00 53 | Stockings, Golf, All Wool 4.00 
9 | Singlet, Cotton (athletic) 1.00 54 | Pyjamas, Winceyette 1.50 
10 Underpants, Wool (full length) 1.00 55 | Pullover, All Wool oe 0.50 
1r | Underpants, Cotton ‘‘Shorts’’ : 1.00 || 56 | Shoes, Box Yearling .. @ (3.13) 1.00 
12 | Sox, All Wool .. a (4.65) 2.00 57 | ar ore | 
13 : ae te 
14 ii sraces 1¢:3:3's|'| seen ee 
15 | Handkerchief, Cotton 6.00 
16 | Pyjamas, W inceyette I.50 
17 | Pullover, All Wool 1.00 |} 
18 | Shoes (for best wear), Box Calf 0,50 | 7 
19 | Boots, working, Box Hide | I.50 | Suction H.—CLOTHING—GIRL (7 YBARS) 
| 
58 | Tunic, Wool | 1.00 
59 - 
SROTION F.—CLOTHING—W OMAN.(b) 60 | Dress, Cotton | 3.00 
61 | Top Coat, Tweed (Australian) | 0.33 
62 | Hat, W ool Felt eure) 1.00 
20 | Costume, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 6. Hat, Btiew ace 
| tralian) se oF 0.50 ee 
pe) am 65 Petticoat, Rayon I.0¢ 
_~ gee Minty ata Tweed (Aus eae 66 | Singlet, Wool and Rayon 0.50 
¥ ai =a 67 | Singlet, Rayon | 0.50 
~ ee os oe .- r “ = 
23 | Hat, Far Felt (Australian) os 18 | Bloomers, Cotton, fleecy-lined | 2.00 
24 | Hat, Straw 1.50 69 | Bloomers, Rayon | 2.00 
ra » are y« > 
25 | Frock, ready-made, Cotton 1.50 |} 7° Sox, Anklet, Rz ayon and Lisle 4.00 
y 4 S 71 | Pyjamas, W incey ette 0.33 
26 | Frock, ready- made, Rayon 1.50 : pines 
27 | Truaiers 4.50 72 Pyjamas, Ray on 0.33 
2$ | Undervest, Wool and Ray on 1.50 73 eaeee hare bahar wear) Patent a 
29 | Undervest, Rayon 7 sone? wale Peete : spre 
30 _ ae ae (te gy ee ar) = ten pee 
31 | Bloomers, Rayon 4.50 75 | Shoes (schoo!), Box Yearling | 1.50 
3: | Princess Slip, Rayon 1-003 = 
$3 | Stockings, Silk, Nylon 6.00 | 
34 | Stockings, Lisle 3.00 | 
35 Gloves, Fabric 2.25 | 
36 | Gloves, Nappa = - 0.75 | 
37 | Nightdress, Rayon o- & (2.49) 1.50 | SECTION J.—CLOTHING—BOY (3} YRARS). 
38 Pyjamas, Winceyette or 1.50 | 
39 oe ee ° are Sen ea ed 
40 | Apron, Cotton . 6.00 | 
41 | Cardigan, All Wool Ke ate 0.50 76 | Shirt, Ranger | 3.00 
¢2 | Shoes (for best wear), Glace Kid .. 1.50 || 77 | Pants, ready-made, Twecd (Aus- 
43 | Shoes (for ordinary wear), Box Calf 1.50 tralian) oes ; | 3. OC 
78 | Overcoat, ready-made, T weed ( us- 
/ 
pi eames | _ tralian) | 0.33 
| 79 | Hat, Cloth | 1.33 
| 80 Singlet, Wool .. |} 1.06 
- * “ , rie (fg le a, 
SECTION G.—CLOTHING—BOoyY (104 YEARS). Singlet, Cotton (athl ete) Lisle mae 
a 7 83 | Pyjamas, Winceyette | 2.00 
Nl | 84 | Pullover, All Wool os 0.50 
44 Suit, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- | 85 | Shoes (for best wear), Patent 
tralian) ee _ 1.00 || Leather ; Me I,o2 
45 | Pants, ready- -made Tweed (Aus- | 86 | Shoes (for ordinary wear), Tan | 
tralian) | 3.00 1 | Yearling | 2.0% 
| i 
(4) Mass unit ac tually applicable, and ineludes ‘‘ weight” transferred from similar article now 
inleted (6) The mas3 nits were riized by 50 per cent. throughout this Section to restore its du 
proportionate “ weight” in the Clothing Group of the Index as from September Quarter, 1936. 
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Retail Price Indexes—Regimen—continued 
GROUP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS 


| 
| 
| 
| 



































| Fin S ~~ a = 
No. Item es as || No. | Item. | en OS 
lc 8-sii | | SS eS3 
| S = ° 1 i > A. = 
= = = || | - pI = 
|| SEcTIon L.—_HoUSEHOLD UTRNsILs-—continued. 
SsCTION K.—HOUSHHOLD DRAPBRY. 
——— te | Knife, Table (stainless) we 2.10 
ae 27 | Spoon, Tea .. ae iL 0,08 
: mer she D.B. (pair) oe 0-02 28 | Spoon, Dessert oy -_ 0.08 
2 ankets, S.B. (pair).. ote 0.14 | Fork, Tab! u 
3 | Quilt, D.B 0.25 zo se shat , fy 
Si ehdea le aC “pe : 30 | Globe, Electric Light ‘(gas- filled) 2.00 
s | Sheets, D.B. (pair) 0.50 3x | Iron, Electric (fullsize) ss | O-tO 
6 | Sheets, S.B. (pair) I.co) | 
7 | Pillow Slip, Cotton 5.00 | SecTION M.—FUEL AND LIGH®. 
3 | Towel 3.00 | _ 
9 | Table Cloth — 0.20 | tO 
to | Tea Towel (yard) 4.00 32 | Firewood (blocks) (cwt.) (b) .. 40 
Re! _|| 33 | Gas, cooking (units) (0) Te 1,518 
34 | Electric lighting (units) ye 130 
|| 35 | Electric power (units) (5) a 130 
SECTION L.—HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. | - 
Amount 
aa —|l no (tem per week 
; : Ie 
rr | Cup and Saucer 2.60 any 
12 | Plate, Dinner (Stone China) 2.00 = 
13 | Jug, Quart (Earthenware) 1.00 
14 | Teapot ay ov: 0.25 
15 | Basin, Pudding (Enamel), 6}-inch 1.00 SECTION N.—OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
16 Tumbler (8-02.) 1.00 
17 | Kettle, Enamel (4- pint) a (o. 37) ©.20 d 
18 ° 50 || 36 | Union Dues ac ote (c) 
19 Saucepan, Enamel (3- pint) 0.40 37 | Lodge Dues ne ae ( 
20 | Bucket, Galvanized (11-inch) .. 0.20 38 | Medicine rr aes $4) 
ax | Dipper ; ; 0.20 || 39 | Newspapers ; ee (c) 
22 3room, Millet 0.50 40 | Recreation .. ee aA (c) 
23 | Broom, Hair, comp lete (12- -inch) 0.33 41 | Smoking... ae ae (c) 
24 | Brush, Serubbing (10-inch) 1.50 ||} 42 | Fares ee va (c) 
25 | Mop, Polishing, complete 0.20 || 43 School requisites ; | (c) 
| it 

















(a) Mass unit actually applicable, and includes “ weight” transferred from similar article now 
deleted. 


(b) Standard mass units. In certain provincial towns where gas and/or electricity are not used the 
mass units differ from the standard. 


(c) A basic amount per week is varied quarterly (where necessary) in accordance with changes shown 
by an index of variation. 


The Mass Units (or “ Weights’’) and Method of Tabulation.— 
(i) The “mass units” (or “weights ’’) are multipliers representing the 
approximate average annual consumption per head or per household under 
normal conditions. The index-numbers are computed on a “ total annual 
aggregative expenditure ’’ basis, i.e., the total annual expenditure from time 
to time by a standerd population in respect of the see regimen of com- 
modities and services commonly entering into household consumption, and 
of a constant standard quality. As a first step, therefore, it is necessary to 
multiply the price of each iten: by its ‘‘ weight” per head or per household 
as the case may be. Thus, the “ weight” of bread is 100 2-lb. loaves per 
head ; of sugar 100 lb. per head ; of towels 3 per household ; and of housing 
52 rent-wecks per household. The result of this initial calenlation is 


designatcd the “‘ P.MU ” aggregate (i.e., Price x Mass Unit). 
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The sum of the above “P.MU” results for each Section or Group is 
then multiplied by its appropriate population or household “ weight ” 
to produce the respective annual aggregate expenditures. Thus, Sections 
A to C (Food and Groceries) would be multiplied by the total population ; 
Section D (Housing) by the total number of households; Sections E to J 
(Clothing) by the proportion of the total population applicable to each ; 
and Sections K to N (Miscellaneous) by the total number of households. 


The combination of the aggregates from the last paragraph gives the 
“total annual aggregate expenditure ” for the whole regimen, from which 
the “C” Series index-number is derived by applying to 1,000 the ratio 
which the aggregate for any period bears to the aggregate for the base 
period of the index. In the process of tabulation all prices are converted to 
pence for these final aggregates. 


For tabulating purposes some of these ‘“‘ mass units” are varied when 
necessary to make up a deficiency or cancel out an excess in the aggregate 
resulting from a change in the standard of any item upon which prices are 
collected, to ensure that such changes shall not be wrongly recorded by the 
index as varvations in prices. The “ mass units” published above, however, 
still continue to show the correct relative consumption “ weights ” actually 
applicable to the commodities and services in the regimen for the constant 
standards used in the index. See also § 2 (3) and § 6 (3) of this chapter. 


(1) The five sections into which the clothing group is divided are some- 
what arbitrary, but they follow those adopted by the Royal Commission on 
the Basic Wage (see p. 106). The sections for men and women are now 
regarded as being applicable to persons aged seventeen years and upwards. 
The section for a boy aged ten and a half years is taken as representative 
of both sexes from ten to sixteen years; the section for a girl aged seven as 
representative of both sexes from five to nine years; and the section for a 
boy aged three and a half years is taken as representative of children aged 
four years and under. 


(iii) In estimating the annual average consumption per head of food and 
groceries for household purposes, small adjustments in the crude average 
consumption were made in two ways. Consumption by factories, when the 
product did not go into household use in Australia, was deducted. On the 
other hand, the “ weights” given to some foods, such as dried apricots and 
canned peaches, cover also the consumption of other similar foods. The 
“ weights’ of individual food items were not adjusted to take account 
of war-time scarcities and rationing. 


(iv) Some foods of some importance, such as fresh fish, and fresh fruit 
and vegetables other than potatoes and onions, are not included in the 
regimen because comparable prices for a standard grade cannot be obtained 
from time to time or place to place and because of marked seasonal 
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fluctuations in supplies and consumption. The inclusion of such items, 
therefore, would impair the accuracy of the index. In the original regimen 
certain omissions were made partly on account of the difficulty of securing 
comparable prices. Some cuts of meat, for example, are excluded because 
they are not uniformly standardized. Mutton is included and not lamb 
because the latter, in many places, is available only seasonally. However, 
the appropriate total weight for meat is distributed amongst the cuts In- 
cluded in the regimen. Proprietary lines of breakfast foods are excluded 
because they are not universally available. 


(v) In the case of Food and Groceries (Group I.) the “‘ weights’ adopted 
are, approximately, the annual average consumption per head for household 
purposes of the various articles during the years 1927 to 1929. The “ weights ” 
allotted to items in Clothing (Group III.) and Household Drapery (Section 
K of Group IV.) are based largely on the results of the inq uiries of the Royal 
Commission on the Basic Wage, which reported in 1920 and 1921. After 


‘ 


exhaustive inquiries the Commission published a “ regimen ” for an average 
working family of five persons, and set out the constituent items in its 
‘Indicator List’. This list, so far as it related to the articles in question, was 
followed substantially in the original compilation of the “C” Series Index 
and has been adjusted by subsequent investigations of the Bureau to accord 
with changes in popular usage. The mass units used for fuel and light are 
based, indirectly, on the findings of the Commission. Until September 
Quarter, 1936 fixed amounts were used for the miscellaneous items of 
Section N, but since the date mentioned, provision has been made to vary 
certain of these amounts periodically, in accordance with ascertained changes. 


(vi) The “weights” allotted to the items were not adjusted to take 
account of war-time shortages or rationing, and the index therefore measured 
war-time price changes in relation to a normal (or pre-war) apportionment 


of household expenditure. (See § 2 (5) and § 9 (5) of this chapter.) 


3. Relative ‘‘ Aggregate Expenditure ’’ of Items and Groups.—In the 
base period of the index (the years 1923 to 1927) the relative importance 
of each of the four main groups, expressed as a percentage of the weighted 
average ‘“‘ aggregate expenditure” in the Six Capital Cities (from which 
all relative index-numbers are derived) was as shown in the third column 
of the following table. Although the ‘“ weights ” of each item in the regimen 
are kept virtually constant, the relative “ aggregate expenditure ” of the 


various items and groups varies from time to time as relative prices change. 


The percentage distribution for Melbourne in the base period was practi- 
cally identical with that of the Six Capital Cities as a whole, and has 
continued to be representative of the relative movement of prices in the 
capital cities up to the present time. For this and other reasons, therefore, 


the percentage distribution of the Melbourne “aggregate expenditures ” 
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has been published in previous issues of this Report, and these figures for 
December quarter, 1950, are shown in the last column of the table for com- 
parison with those of the base period. 
Seer 
| Proportion of Aggregate Expenditure, 
Group. Section. | 


1923-27. (Base). | Dec. Qtr., 1950, 
Six Capital Cities. Melbourne. 

















O/ 
/O | 
A Groceries oe 17.44 edie Ay 
I. Food and Groceries |4 B Dairy Produce... 10.28 >38.66 9.70° 37.7% 
94 





L Household Utensils O7 ie 
M Fueland Light .. | 4.92 (17:4 
N Other Miscellaneous | 10.54 3 
| 100.00 100.00 


IV. Miscellaneous 


C Meat = -- | EO, . 15.2 
II. Housing .. ee D House Rent— 
(4 and 5-roomed 
houses) vs 21.260 21.26] 13.74 sie eat 
E Man aoe 8.69 12.48 
F Woman .. ys 9.12 14.45 
ITI. Clothing .. oe G Boy, tof years... 2.89 >23.04 2.33 731.88 
H Girl, 7 years 1.36 regs | 
J Boy, 34 years 0.98 gee 
K Household Drapery 1.09 Zale 
49 O. 
4.3 








4. Base Periods of the Indexes.—The base period originally adopted 
by the Bureau for its retail price indexes was the year I91I. When the 
collection of the prices of clothing and miscellaneous items was undertaken 
for the purposes of the “(C” Series Index, the month of November, IgI4, 
was adopted as the base period for this series. The desirability of com- 
puting retail price indexes to a new base was considered by a Conference 
of Statisticians in 1929, and it was resolved that from Ist January, 1930, 
the five years 1923-27 should be adopted as the base period. Commencing 
with Labour Report No. 21 for 1930, therefore, the retail price indexes have 
been published on this base. The aggregate to which all index-numbers 
are related is the weighted “ aggregate expenditure ”’ of the regimen in the 
six capital cities during the period taken as base expressed as an index- 
number of 1,000. 


Conferences of statisticians in 1949 and 1950 left consideration of the 
adoption of a new base period to be made in conjunction with the next 
general review of the index. In the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
the index is recomputed with the three years ended June, 1939, as base. 


Indexes on the earlier bases mentioned will be found in previous issues 
of the Labour Report, as follows :-— 


(1) 1911 Base——Food and groceries ; rent of all houses: and food, 
groceries and rent of all houses (“ A” Series Index)—Labour Reports Nos. 
I to 15.* Food and groceries; rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses; and food, 
groceries and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses (“ B” Series Index)—Labour 
Reports Nos. 16 to 20. | 


(ii) 1914 Base——Food and groceries; rent of all houses: clothing; 
miscellaneous; all items of household expenditure (subsequently 
retrospectively revised to include rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses only)— 


* These index-numbers appear in the Appendix to each Labour Report Nos. 16 to 28 and also in 
the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics up to No. 155, June, 1938. 
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Labour Reports Nos. 12 to 16. Food and groceries; rent of 4 and 5-roomed 
houses; clothing; miscellaneous; all items of household expenditure 
(““C”’ Series Index)—Labour Reports Nos. 17 to 20. 


The conversion of these indexes from one base to another may be 
readily effected by multiplying the index-number to be converted by the . 
appropriate factor shown in the following table :— 

















| | | Cea 
Group. | rors (a). | torors. Then, a rere Beat 
Food and Groceries .. | 0.87230 | 1.14639 | 0.55929 | 1.78800 | 0.64116 te 55970 
Housing (4 and 5-roomed | | | | 
houses) .. -. | 0.94279 | I. 06068 | 0.61161 | 1.63500 | 0.64872 | 1.54150 
Food, Groceries and | | | . 
Rent (““B” eeriee | 0.89750 | 1.11420 | 0.57785 | 1.73060 | 0.64384 | 1.55320 
Clothing _ =. | ie | .. | 0.75412 | 1.32610 
Miscellaneous | 0.74891 | I .33530 
All Items (“C” Series) | | | | 0.68715 | 1-4553° 


(a) November. 


The results obtained by the method above will, of course, be only 
approximate, but the error will not be greater than one point in the unit 


figure. 


5. Relative Population Weights for Towns,— Weighted averages for any 
combination of towns or States may be calculated approximately by 
multiplying the index-numbers* of the towns or States to be included by 
their population weights, and dividing the sum of the products by the sum 
of the multipliers. The population weights used in the computations of 
these weighted averages for 1934 and succeeding years are as followa :— 


Relative Population Weights Used for Different Towns. 





Newecee Victoria. Queensland. |South Australia.) — ,voevetn. Tasmania. 
ve +2 re 2 + 2 
Town. a Town ‘Sb Town ‘% | Town & | Town S| Town a 
o : ‘o oO o ‘oO e 
E > e & = & 
Sydney .. |1235|)Melbourne 992] Brisbane 300} Adelaide 313) Perth, etc. | 208|Hobart 6e 
Newcastle ro5|Ballarat .. 381T’woomba 26}Kadina,etc.| r1j/Kalg’lie,etc| 17}Launceston| 33 
Broken Hill 27\Bendigo .. 29|Rockham’n 29j)Pt. Pirie r2| Northam siBurnie .. 4 
Goulburn 15iGeelong .. 391tTownsville | 26/Mt. Gamb’r 5) Bunbury siDevonport | § 
Bathurst ro} W’nambool gifBundaberg| 11|Peterbor’gh 3|/Geraldton 5iQueenst’wn| 4 
Total .. {1392} Total .. |r107] tTotal .. | 392] Total... | 344] Total.. | 240] Total... | 106 


¢ Townsville and Bundaberg were substituted for Charters Towers (7) and Warwick (7) in the ‘‘ five 
towns’ tabulation in March Quarter, 1937. . 
The weights used are based on the 1933 Census results, and represent 
to the nearest 1,000 the actual population at that date. 


These weights produce results which differ only very slightly from those 
obtained from the weights previously in use. The latter were based upon 
the I92I Census results, and were last published in Labour Report, No. 23. 





* The official index-numbers are calculated by operating on the “‘ aggregates”’ of the towns concer ned, 
a procedure which may produce slightly different results from the above. 
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§ 7. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


I. General.—The results of inquiries into price movements are avail- 
able as follows :— 


(i) Monthly.—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics contains annual, 
quarterly and monthly index-numbers to the latest available date. 


(11) Quarterly —A statement is issued about three weeks after the end 
of each quarter giving the “ C” Series index-numbers for that quarter and 
immediately preceding quarters in respect of each of the 30 cities and towns 
originally adopted and for certain other towns, e.g., Canberra, for which 
“C” Series index-numbers are now compiled. The Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics contains annual, quarterly and monthly index-numbers 
to the latest available date. This publication also contains the average 
prices of the items of food and groceries, for each month of the last available 
quarter, in the 30 towns covered by the investigation. Particulars of 
movements in certain average rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses in these towns 
are also shown therein. 


(i) Annual.—The Labour Report contains index-numbers over a 
number of past years, and the monthly and quarterly results for at least 
the last available year. The average prices for the last year of the items 
of food and groceries, and house rents, are also published in this Report. 
The Official Year Book also contains information similar to, but in less 
detail than that published herein. 


2. All Items (“‘C’’ Series) Retail Price Indez.—On pages 6-7 above is 
published a table of weighted averages for the six capital cities combined, 
of “C” Series index-numbers, together with index-numbers for the four 
main groups of items in the “C”’ Series Index for each year 19g14-I9Q5I. 


In the pages immediately following are published :— 


(1) the “ C” Series index-number for the last quarter of each of the years 
1939 and 1945 to 1950 (page 19) and for the month of November 
of each of the years 1914 to 1920 (page 20), for each capital city 


and for the six capital cities combined, and showing also separate 
indexes for each of the four groups of items; 


(1) the “ C” Series index-numbers for November, 1914, 1921 and 1922, 
the years 1923 to 1950, the September Quarter, 1939, and each 
quarter during the period March Quarter, 1944, to December 
Quarter, 1950, for each of the 30 towns, with the weighted averages 
of the 5 towns in each State, 30 towns and the six capital cities 
(pages 2I-23) ; 


(in) the “C” Series index-numbers for the years 1939 to 1950 and 
the twelve quarters ended 31st December, 1950, for four addi- 
tional towns not included in the weighted averages in (ii) above, 
and showing also separate indexes for each of the four groups 
of items (page 24); 


(iv) “ Group” index-numbers for each of the four groups of items in 
the “C” Series Index for places mentioned in (ii) above for 
November, 1914 and 1921, the years 1939 and 1943 to 1950 and 
the four quarters ended 31st December, 1950 (pages 25-27). 





TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Prick INDEX-NUMBERS. 


All Items (“CG ”’ Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers(2) : Capital Cities. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 =1,000.) 





Period. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 
°° 9° 1945 
se LO40 
” »» 1947 
> be) 1948 
$9 99 1949 
93 33 1950 
Dec. Qtr. 1939 
» oo 1945 
” 99 1946 
> 9» 1947 
be 99 1948 
99 9° 1949 
99 99 1Q50 
Groups I. 
Deo. Qtr. 1939 
oP 99 1945 
y) ” 1946 
» » 1947 
es tOaS 
99 oe) 1949 
99 9 1950 


- 1939 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


3s 1950 


| 
| 
7 
: 


| 
| 
Me | Lig 


Sydney. 


Group I.—Foop AND GROOERIES. 


940 
1,029 
1,047 
F136 
1,326 
1,421 
1 ii7 fl te 


1,040 
1,043 
1,043 
1,045 
1,047 
1,049 
1.050 





977 
1,032 
1,043 
1,099 
1,214 
1,273 
ey 


943 
1,147 


1,242 
1.359 
1,486 


I 080 


Mel- 


bourne. 


960 
973 
973 
974 
974 
977 
9 79 


947 
1,021 
1,014 
1,084 
1,203 
1,263 
1,429 


| 





| 
| 


Brisbane. 


859 
963 
996 


1,092 
1,280 
1,367 


1,55! 


855 
863 
863 
864 
866 
873 
$98 


855 
922 
942 
I,OOI 
1,116 
NS Al 
1,293 


Group IIJ.—CLoTHina. 


862 
1,445 
T,55! 
1,649 
1,801 
2.017, 
2,389 





865 
1,446 
1,552 
1,619 
1,817 
2,072 
25355 





Group ILV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grovurs I. to IV.—: 


(a) See footnote (4) ou page Io. 


983 


960 

1,158 | 1,133 
1,165 kd 
TA20 5 1,157 
1,273 | 1,249 
1,397 | 1,316 
1,482 | 1,418 
ALL ITEMS 

932 | 874 
1,137 | 1,074 
1,157 1.150 
1,227 1,163 
1,345 1,291 
1,472 1,393 
1,646 1,540 








Group II.—Hovstne (4 AND 5-ROOMED HovsEs).(c) 








anp II.—Foop, Grocerirs ann Hovsrne (‘“ B”’ Serres INDEX). 


19 
Six 
Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. ve et 
888 | 926 941 927 
T00Ka2 |) GF O51 1,062 1,030 
996 1,052 1,084 1,037 
1G GIy: Eeic2 1,180 1,138 
1,305 1.324 1,416 1,330 
| 1,398 | 1,488 1,514 1,429 
1,606 77 1,665 1,689 
| 89gI 882 930 969 
892 886 | 934 975 
895 886 936 976 
| 899 887 936 977 
995 890 938 980 
| 914 897 941 983 
937 904 941 989 
887 907 935 941 
957 984 1,010 1,007 
955 985 1,024 1,011 
1,026 1,034 1,082 5,073 
1,146 P05 2 f220 1,190 
1,206 1,254 1,287 1,252 
1,341 1,390 ) 1,379 1,412 
| 869 840 867 858 
| 1,433 | 1,423 1,447 | 1,448 
| 1,529 | 1,548 | 1,558 | 1,550 
| 1,618 1,647 1,653 1,639 
| 1,809 1,835 1,807 1,818 
| 2013 2,155 2,129 27132 
2,390 2,408 2,401 2,410 
| 1,027 957 945 907 
| 1,213 1,139 1,099 1,161 
[tet .222 15147 I,110 1,170 
1,266 1,160 1,140 0,217 
1,350 1,242 E101 Teo 7, 
1,410 | 1,305 | 1,234 | 1,378 
| 1,555 | 1,374 | 1,383 | 1,492 
(‘“C” Series) InpEx. 
| 906 899 919 926 
| 1,106 1,107 1,120 1,129 
| 1,128 1,136 L155 1,156 
1,198 1,189 1,216 1,221 
ise age 1,316 1,344 1,341 
1,440 | 1,459 | 1,459 | 1,466 
1,608 1,607 1,601 1,643 





(b) Weighted average. 
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All Items (“‘€ ”? Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers(a) : Capita) Cities. 





(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = I,000.) 
: ST EU Pa a 

| Six 
Period. Capitals. 


Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
(b) 
| 
a ae Oe eT | ee | 
Group I.—Foop anp GROCERIES. 





Nov. 1914 .. 638 616 614 683 746 687 641 
OLS one 844 835 860 858 819 858 842 
eOLO00 833 791 748 835 854 807 812 
pn I OLT oe 877 798 825 805 828 949 836 
Se tOLe 877 843 882 862 816 918 861 
OIG 1,073 975 1,069 ~ 1,012 987 1,041 1,026 
» 1920 1,225 1,220 Lit7 5,225 15T3 1,293 1,209 


Nov. 1914 
rn I9QI5 
» 1916 
” 1917 
» 1918 
» I919 
» 1920 

GROUPS 

Nov. 1914 
» 1915 
» 1916 
»  I917 
» 1918 
” 1919 
io7  EG2O 

Nov. 1914 
99 1915 
» 1916 
» 1917 
» 1918 
» 1919 
»» 1920 

Nov. 1914 
x9» IQ15 
» 916 
» 917 
a LOLS 
x» I919 
»» 1920 

Nov. 1914 
»  I915 
»  I916 
»  I917 
» 1918 
» 1919 
2» 1920 


(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. 
for years 1921 to 1950. 


Grocup IT.—Hovustna (4 aNnD 5-ROOMED Hovsss)./c) 


758 
780 
“791 
797 
832 
866 
980 


eee 


608 
611 
625 
657 
699 


744 
807 


613 
756 


463 
472 
497 
492 
526 
604 
634 


560 
722 
648 
797 
756 
904 
945 


611 


574 
BY A 


606 
656 


707 
783 


658 
758 
742 
734 
789 
904 
1,068 


Grovur IJI.—Cuornara. 


780 
797 
870 
976 
1,103 
1,213 
1,422 


Group IV.—MISOELLANEOUS. 


657 
690 
779 
899 
1,025 
1,192 
1,274 


728 
756 
766 
836 
931 
968 
1,139 


756 
821 
919 
1,049 
1,066 
1,303 
1,384 


77° 
803 
832 
883 
988 
1,035 
1,200 


586 
581 
592 
602 
619 
650 
718 


689 
734 
701 
748 
746 
867 
973 


698 
760 
849 
980 
1,135 
1,277 
1,359 


| 
525 
571 
574 
586 
614 


746 | 


904 


630 
750 
724 
820 
810 
936 
1,155 


825 
833 
940 
1,041 
1,200 
1,344 
1,430 


Groups I. ro I[V.—Att Items (“C” Srrizes) InpEx. 


712 
816 
836 
892 
938 

1,065 

1,193 


1,172 


(6) Weighted average. 
(¢) See footnote (5b) on page ro. 


OII 
721 
698 
(OE 
848 
981 
1,054 


699 
780 
798 
832 
887 
1,018 
1,164 


7°7 
755 
800 
832 
885 
1,005 
5G GE 


1,042 
1,213 


. AND II.—Foop, Grocrrizs anp Hovustne (‘“‘B” Serres INDEX). 


See pages 21-23 for corresponding figures 


TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Prick INDEX-NUMBERS. 


All Items (“C’’ Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers: Thirty Towns. 


Period. 


. 1914 (@) 
1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Sept. Qtr. 


1939 





1944 Mar. Qtr. 
June 


” ”” 


” 





1945 Mar. Qtr. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


%? ” 


”” ” 


Mar. Qtr. 
June ,, 
Sept. ,, 
Dec. 


1946 


Mar. Qtr. 
June ,, 
Sept. ,, 
Dec. 


’? 


ere ett ene | renee OO | a | nes | ne | re | 


Mar. Qtr. 
June ,, 
Sept. ,, 
Dec. 


5) 


ees eee fe | eS |S | ES | NS 


Mar. Qtr. 
June ,, 
Sept. ,, 
Dec. 


Mar. Qtr. 
June ,, 
Sept. ,, 
Dec. 


9) 














NEW SOUTH WALES. 



































x = 
aes 
2 | €| & 
3 | & | ¢ 
@m | v4 a 
712 el! Be 

1,046 | 1,041 975 
1,021 967 | 933 
1,023 992 | 958 
1,002 967 | 930 
1,016 986 972 
1,033 | 1,010 988 
1,029 | I,015 | 1,000 
1,042 | 1,014 | 997 
1,073 | 1,028 | 1,018 
1,026 ggI 973 
22 888 882 
867 840 834 
832 819 | 806 
842 | 834 | 819 
852 | 856 | 819 
866 853 | 848 
889 | 849 | 893 
913 877 | 940 
936 gol 955 
974 | 945 | 981 
1,028 | 997 | 1,049 
1,107 | 1,069 | 1,132 
I,I5I | 1,109 | 1,172 
1,144 | 1,094 | 1,179 
1,142 | 1,100 | 1,192 
P-109511-1100|01.210 
Ye2P42 2.107.111.2597, 
TQEG 11el,2797/111.37,.0 
1,439 | 1,402 | 1,528 
1,593 | 1,543 | 1,692 
933 897 | 943 
T2439 1t-00 7s | ke k75 
1,143 | 1,089 | 1,174 
1,146 | 1,093 | 1,184 
1,142 | 1,095 | 1,184 
1,138 | 1,093 | 1,184 
I,I4I | 1,099 | 1,193 
1,142 | 1,103 | 1,194 
1,147 | 1,106 | 1,198 
I,I5I | 1,108 | 1,203 
1,165 | 1,117 | 1,218 
1,167 | 1,319 | 1,218 
IeI97. ek Wa lelt.e2s 
I,I92 | 1,149 | 1,234 
1,194 | 1,150 | 1,237 
1,218 | 1,169 | 1,258 
1,242 | 1,199 | 1,298 
1,270 | 1,233 | 1,324 
1,305 | 1,263 | 1,364 
1,337 | 1,296 | 1,396 
1,359 | 1,324 | 1,419 
1,391 | 1,352 | 1,461 
1,425 | 1,393 | 1,504 
1,452 | 1,413 | 1,554 
1,486 | 1,449 | 1,593 
1,515 | 1,473 | 1,614 
1,564 | 1,519 | 1,646 
7.673 4 2,552) 1,727 
1,680 | 1,628 | 1,790 


| 





Goulburn. 





1,118 
I,119 
1 G8 § 
1,116 





1,110 
1 GE 
Ge 8 
1,121 


1,123 
133 
1,134 
1,145 





1,155 
1,160 
1,183 
1,212 


1,243 
Te27 2 
1,309 
1,341 


1,380 
1,421 
1,434 
1,467 


1,495 
1,555 
1,597 
1,664 























Pe ~~ -~. 
e | $ea 
5 | mee 
ao | &@ee 
QM | B<uw 
ee | a 
947 | 1,042 
893 | I,OIl!I 
924 | 1,018 
O17 997 
935 | 1,012 
978 | 1,030 
52 | 1,027 
964 | 1,038 
979 | 1,067 
959 | 1,022 
867 918 
820 863 
801 830 
807 841 
814 852 
833 | 865 
842 886 
860 gil 
883 | 933 
923 | 972 
974 | 1,026 
1,050 | 1,104 
I,oglt tenes 
1,088 | 1,140 
T,OQOr | 1,139 
1,116 | 1,162 
1,162 | 1,208 
1,277 | 1,315 
1,403 1,437 
1,552 | 1,591 
881 930 
1,085 | 1,139 
1,086 | 1,139 
1,090 | 1,142 
1,089 | 1,138 
1,086 | 1,135 
1,089 | 1,138 
1,090 | 1,139 
1,099 | 1,145 
1,105 | 1,148 
I-F26_ |) 1-161 
1,120 | 1,163 
Peto 074 
1,137 | 1,189 
T3497 12,101 
1,169 | 1,214 
1,196 | 1,239 
1,229 | 1,267 
1,263 | 1,302 
1,298 | 1,334 
1,318 | 1,357 
1,358 | 1389 
1,393 | 15424 
ay 8 Ge 1,451 
1,448 | 1,485 
1,475 | 1,513 
1,522 | 1,562 
1,570 Lazo 
1,641 | 1,678 














(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 192 





































































































25 
3-27 = I,000.) 
VICTORIA. 
é | I. | 

a : : : 8 Ss a 

5 < = a j|a |59e 
2/4/81] 3/3/38 
oS rr ae Ope 
S| a] a | S | BS | E<n 

671 = | | | eran eats 

1,003 | 992 | 1,002 | I,0I1g | 1,034 | 1,003 
963 | 936| 935 | 982] 914 | 960 
1,004 | 924 | 937} 966 | 956 | 996 
976 | B96 | gor | 933 | 960); 968 
984 | 914 | 913 | 950 | 942 | 977 
998 | 93t | 933 | 984 | 946 | 992 
990 | 922] 940] 985 | 945 | 985 
992 | 929 | 936] 973 | 941 | 987 
1,017 | 957 | 969 | 980 g60 | 1,011 
956 | 909 | 926| 917 | 939) 951 
846 | 808 | 833 | 822 | 860} 843 
813 | 776 | 808 794 | 838 | 811 
789 | 760 789 772 | 812 787 
8or ; 781 811 782 826 | 801 
824 803 820 824 | 850 | 24 
844 | 826 821 848 | 851 843 
868 839 840 855 | 856 866 
896 850 854 884 892 893 
24 | 874 875 git 918 920 
964 ; 906 | 920} 94% | 954 | 960 
1,008 950 963 984 998 | 1,004 
1,100 | 1,037 1,054 | 1,065 | 1,078 | 1,095 
1,139 | 1,084 | 1,096 | 1,110 | 1,126 | 1,135 
1,135 | 1,083 | 1,101 | 1,112 | 1,129 | 1,131 
1,135 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,113 | 1,139 | 1,131 
1,149 | 1,094 | 1,107 | 1,124 | 1,153 | 1,145 
1,188 | 1,132 | 1,141 | 1,170 | 1,186 | 1.454 
1,294 | 1,243 | 1,244 | 1,278 | 1,283 | 1,290 
1,415 | 1,365 | 1,365 | 1,397 | 1,395 | 1,411 
1,565 | 1,509 | 1,520 | 1,549 | 1,558 | 1,561 
918 875 868 909 918 QI5 
1,129 | 1,074 | 1,095 | 1,103 | 1,115 | 1,125 
1,133 | 1,082 | 1,101 | 1,112 | 1,122 | 1,129 
1,140 | 1,087 | 1,104 | 1,118 1,138 | 1,136 
1,138 | 1,087 | 1,102 | 1,116 | 1,140 | 1,134 
1,132 1,086 1,099 1,114 1,135 1,129 
1,134 | 1,086 | 1,098 | 1,112 | 1,135 | 1,131 
1,135 | 1,085 | 1,099 | 1,114 | 1,139 | 1,132 
1,137 | 1,085 | 1,099 | I,112 | 1,145 | 1,133 
1,141 | 1,089 | 1,101 | 1,117 | 1,146 | 1,137 
1,150 | 1,094 | 1,105 | 1,126 | 1,154 1,146 
1,149 | 1,095 | 1,107 | 1,121 | 1,152 | 1,145 
1,157 | 1,096 | 1,114 | 1,132 | 1,159 | 1,153 
1,159 | 1,104 | 1,118 | 1,144 | 1,164 1,156 
1,175 | 1,123 | 1,430 | 1,161 | 1,175 | 1,171 
1,189 | 1,132 | 1,139 | 1,170 | 1,185 1,185 
1,227 | 1,170 | 1,177 | 1,203 | 1,219 | 1,223 
1,249 | 1,199 | 1,206 | 1,233 | 1,240 1,246 
1,272 | 1,222 | 1,222 | 1,256 | 1,266 1,268 
1,309 | 1,256 | 1,256 | 1,296 | 1,297 | 1,305 
1,345 | 1,294 | 1,290 | 1,325 | 1,329 | 1,341 
1,363 | 1,315 | 1,314 | 1,344 | 1,349 | 1,359 
1,402 | 1,355 | 1,355 | 1,385 | 1,387 | 1,399 
1,422 | 1,369 | 1,366 | 1,402 | 1,404 | 1,417 
1,472 | 1,420 | 1,424 | 1,457 | 1,451 | 1,468 
1,501 | 1,456 | 1,462 | 1,493 | 1,483 | 1,498 
1,542 | 1,480 | 1,495 | 1,523 | 1,531 | 1,538 
1,599 | 1,513 1,529 1,559 1,571 1,566 
1,646 | 1,588 | 1,592 | 1,619 | 1,648 | 1,642 


(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, 8ee page 20. 
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CHaprerR J.—RetTAtL Prices AND PRICE INDEXES. 


All Items (‘0 Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns— continued. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





Period. 


Nov. aout S) 
192! A 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929... 
19300). 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


19307)... 
1937 .. 
1938 

1939... 
1940 .. 


1941 
1942 .. 
1943... 
1944 .. 
1945 


1946 .. 
1947 .. 
1948 .. 
x» 1949 .. 
1950 


3? 


Year 








1939 Sept. Qtr. 
1944 Mar. Qtr. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





%> 3? 


7% ”? 


3? 9 


1945 Mar. Qtr. 
»  oune 
» Sept. 


3? 
99 


99 


1946 Mar. Qtr. 
, June 
Sept. 
» Dec. 
1947 Mar. Qtr. 
June 
Sept. 
DECl re. 


Mar. Qtr. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


>) 
Bs 3? 


x? 


3? 


9° 
33 


33 











1949 Mar. Qtr. 
June ,, 
Sept., ,, 
Dec. 


>> 


Mar. Qtr. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


3? 


39 


(a) For index-numbers for Ca 
(ec) Warwick. 


Towers. 





























































































































































































































































































































QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
el — 7 | 7 
| s | . . SG 
= fo i a. @ 
© 8 | Pa = @ uo] * a © 0 — Ae : |O . 
a ge [a0 da | #4 |e 
2) €/s8| 2 | 3 S86) 3 dds = | 2).8 (283 
2) 2/28/28 | 2 Sec] $ (38s) 2 8 $2 Bee 
ay Bias | 8 | w@ iE<ol < |Mee! | HO aS Bu 
| 
611 ate ts ee ee oe 699 ae fe Senet Oe of 
923 | 949 | 972 | 1,025b; 994c) 941 | 989 | 998} 1,025 | 1,029 | 948 | 992 
877 841 883 8650) 891ce] 873 | 954 903 | 922 906 868 947 
923 899 884 gtob} groc| 917 | 1,008 952 | 936 930 934 | 1,001 
915 | 890 | 872 | 9036} 896c} 909 }1,015 | 929 | 9431 9141 969 | 1,007 
923 919 907 8960} g03c} 920 | 1,028 930 969 937 | 1,013 | I,o23 
959 | 945 | 947 | 925| g51c} 949 J 1,026 | 935 | 988! 956 | 1,016 | 1,020 
922 QI4 929 9186| g46c; 923 } 1,018 932 970 945 | 1,023 | 1,012 
917 906 903 9256| g14c| 915 $1,027 927 | 960 948 | 1,017 | 1,019 
923 g16 904 9390} 931c} 922 | 1,037 943 980 963 | 1,043 | 1,030 
859 885 868 8836} 882c] 863 952 885 | 927 918 98e 948 
798 816 806 8276] 815c} 801 837 801 834 83x 884 836 
764 788 779 7940| 777c| 768 802 772 791 816 848 801 
75%.) 778 | 752 | 7620) 757c| 753 | 789 | 747; 762] 800| 832! 787 
762 | 785 | 759 | 759b| 761c| 764 | 806] 758} 778| 800] 832 | Bo, 
780 785 776 789b| 769¢| 780 820 763 789 809 833 817 
804 | 802) 802 | 810b| 779¢] 803} 839 | 765 | 813 818 | 843 835 
837 840 840 883 809 | 840 859 709 844 830 851 855 
852 843 853 go2 831 : 854 888 786 868 849 868 883 
870 858 867 918 ee 871 906 810 896 872 897 902 
908 | 898 | 905 | 950 | 879] 909} 936] 833! gr9 | 894] 924] 93: 
963 | 951 | 959 | 1,004 | 938 | 964] 988] 882] 976] 946] 974 | 083 
1,033 | 1,033 | 1,032 | 1,075 | 1,015 | 1,035 [1,075 962 | 1,057 | 1,024 | 1,053 | 1,069 
1,072 | 1,080 | 1,073 | 1,114 | 1,057 | 1,075 | 1,102 998 | 1,087 | 1,061 | 1,087 | 1,097 
1,071 | 1,085 | 1,074 | 1,117 | 1,057 | 1,075 | 1,098 995 | 1,081 | 1,064 | 1,087 | 1,093 
1,072 | 1,087 | 1,079 | 1,114 | 1,054 | 1,075 TrO2 999 | 1,085 | 1,070 | 1,093 | 1,098 
1,093 | 1,107 | 1,096 | 1,136 | 1,074 | 1,097 | 1,120 | 1,020 1,106 ne 1,108 | 1,116 
1,137 | 1,152 | 1,140 | 1,181 [1,115 | 1,140 $1,165 | 1,067 | 1,152 1,334 | 1,152 | 1,160 
1,241 |1,246 | 1,241 | 1,282 | 1,221 | 1,244 }1,277 | 1,166 1,260 | 1,235 | 1,253 | 1,272 
1,348 | 1,360 | 1,357 | 1,404 | 1,335 | 1,352 | 1,393 | 1,295 | 1,369 | 1,340 | 1,368 1,388 
1,472 | 1,486 | 1,491 | 1,525 | 1,464 | 1,478 | 1,521 | 1,423 a 1,499: | 1,496 | 1,516 
866 853 861 gI2 843 | 867 903 812 | 897 866 896 899 
1,072 | 1,087 1,075 | 1,116 | 1,056 neve 1,098 996 | 1,081 | 1,057 | 1,083 1,093 
1,072 | 1,085 | 1,076 | 1,119 | 1,060 | 1,076 | 1,096 992 | 1,077 | 1,057 | 1,082 | 1,091 
1,071 | 1,084 | 1,074 | 1,117 | 1,057 | 1,075 | 1,101 995 | 1,084 | 1,071 | 1,095 | 1,096 
1,069 | 1,084 | 1,071 | 1,116 | 13056 1,073 | 1,098 996 | 1,080 | 1,070 | 1,089 | 1,093 
1,071 | 1,086 | 1,077 ales 1,056 | 1,075 } 1,098 993 | 1,080 | 1,067 | 1,089 | 1,094 
1,072 | 1,088 | 1,083 | 1,115 | 1,053 | 1,076 } 1,100 996 | 1,084 | 1,068 | 1,090 | 1,096 
1,069 | I ‘085 1,077 | 1,109 | 1,049 | 1,073 } 1,103 | 1,003 | 1,086 | 1,073 1,096 | 1,099 
1,074 | 1,088 1,080 I,II4 | 1,056 | 1,077 [1,106 | 1,005 I,090 | 1,073 | 1,097 | 1,102 
1,081 | 1,095 | 1,086 | 1,123 | 1,061 | 1,084 | 1,110 | 1,009 | 1,092 | 1,079 1,098 | 1,106 
1,090 | I,IOI | 1,092 | 1,129 | 1,070 | 1,093 J 1,121 | 1 ,017 | | 1,110 1,095 | 1,109 | 1,116 
1,092 | 1,106 | 1,093 | 1,135 | 1,073 | 1,095 } 1,121 | 1 3023 | 1,107 | 1,095 | 1,108 | 1,117 
T,IIO | 1,125 | 1,11 | 1,156 | 1,090 | 1,114 } 1,128 | 1 38 lars 1,103 | 1,118 | 1,124 
Et NT Toad BS eee = = | — 
1,123 | 1,139 | 1,126 | 1,172 | 1,107 | 1,127 }1,137 | 1,041 | 1,125 EP OES OS EYE 11S E) 
1,125 | 1,141 | 1,129 | 1,169 | 1,108 | 1,129 } 1,154 | 1,061 | 1,142 | 1,125 1,143 | 1,150 
X5030510055590|11,142010 101s 37 |r 140 1,169 1,072 TISO0 1137 | 25159) | 15565 
1,163 | 1,175 | 1,163 | 1,201 | > 5132 lake 165 [1,198 | 1,095 | 1,185 | 1,163 | 1,187 1,193 
1,193 | 1,199 | 1,191 | 1,230 ie 165 e 9195 | 1,226 | 1,124 | x 5215 | 1,197 1,213 | 1,222 
1,227 | 1,232 | 1,225 | 1,263 | 1,203 | 1,229 } 1,262 | 1,150 | x 3244 [ees | 1,238 | 8,257 
I,25I | 1,260 | 1,259 | 1,300 | 1,241 | 1,256 } 1,293 | 1,181 1,273 | 1,250 | 1,266 1,288 
1,291 | 1,292 | 1,290 | 1,335 |X, 3276 | | 1,294 | 1,327 | 1,207 ees | 1,271 | 1,295 | 1,321 
1,295 | 1,304 | 1,307 | 1,356 | 1,287 | 1,300 1,347 | 1,241 | 1,322 | r,20% PERG Pa S CYP! 
1,338 | ¥,349 1,349 | 1,397 | 1.327 | 15343 ] 1.377 | 1,290 | 1,356 | 1,331 1,352 | 1,372 
1,364 | 1,377 | 1,373 | 1,418 | 1,352 | 1,368 | 1,408 | 1,309 | 1,381 | 1,354 | 1,382 | 1,402 
1,393 | 1-408 | T,399 | 1,444 | 1,374 | 1,397 | 1,440 | 1,340 | 1,416 | 1,382 | 1,419 | 1,435 
al =a mae ae | 
1,414 | 1,429 | 1,428 | 1,469 11,401 | 1,419 | 1,456 | 1,359 11,433 | 1,405 | 1,435 | 1,451 
1,446 | 1,455 E 461 | 1,506 | 1,437 | 1,451 11,492 | 1,397 | 1,468 | 1,452 | 1,475 | 1,487 
1,482 | 1,496 | 1,497 | 1,528 11,471 | 1,487 | 1,527 | x 5431 | 1,501 | 1,516 | 1,501 | 1,523 
1,546 | 1,562 | 1,577 | 1,595 | 1,548 | 7-553 1,608 | 1,503 | 1,597 | 1,622 | 1.572 | 1,604 
| | | j i j | 
pital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, see page 20. (6) Charters 


TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Prick INDEX-NUMBERS. 23 


All Items (‘*C’’ Series) Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 














































































































































WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. . - 
ee ee @ . 
l l | l é © ePsia 
| | te i) a) - 
| e |} . . o— = 
pees. | | re ait | 25/2 
Period. Jue eS. a | a BIE Saas 
as 25, gin|e¢issl . 5 o 8 |3a] B=] SES 
Sai &o | b = is re) ° . = $a] Sales 
of! 8A! s | 5 i) AE te b © a a ae jaelcse 
mt = ft Sd [ee fae 2 wes 3 ° © te ao | So + 
ke | = rey } . | A re sc 2 8 [ > © — 2 one Laat 
c2\ 6 a ° 3 © me ° 2 2 3 Or eb os 
wm |Me) a | A o |E ul = Q a & |Eul Sa | Fae 
Nov. r914(a)} 707) .. | .. eee - | +. | 687) 6. |. .. | 687]. -- 
» 192% | 1,008 1,048 b 1,030) 1,045| 1,056| 1,020] 1,070| 1,067! ¢r,003} 4904) 1,031) 1,057} 1,013 013 
» 1922 931| 964) 958) 968| '970| 9411 997| 976; e919} 4798| 944| 975] 975 | 967 
Year 1923 977; 1,006, 965) 962) 1,016 981} 1,042] 985 971 956| 968] 1,016} 1,003 996 
» 1924 982} 1,009) 969! 983|1,012| 986} 1,051; 985 968 950} 954\1,0zc] 987 980 
sekos5 994| 1,009, 1,008] 985|1,027; 996]1,028| 968] 952] 941] 978)1,002| 997 991 
» 1926 992| 1,002, 998} 978| 1,012) 994)1,035| 973) 957} 948) 956| 1,007] 1,01! 1,006 
» 1927 984] 984, 988} 963/1,010| 985] 998} 953} 936) 925] 932| 977} 1,002 997 
"3928 | 1,012| 995| 1,003| 963/ 1,029| 1,009} 980! 957) 941 999] 934) 966} 1,009 1,003 
» 1929 | 1,026) 1,032) 1,022} 978] 1,051) 1,026} 1,000) 967; 966 948| 972| 986] 1,033 | 1,026 
» 1930 977| 986 969! 966) 1,029; 979} 956!) 949 918 920! 949] 951] 975 971 
se nzOar 885 937 878| 877| 951| 891] 875, 865; 837| 831) 881| 860} 873 870 
» 1932 840] 940| 844! 842| 904] 852] 844| 832) 811; 800) 875| 838) 830 829 
ee t933 811 937\ 814| 824| 851| 825) 825! 817} 775| 773| 867) 820} 804 803 
» 1934 830/ 975; 825 843| 866) 842] 837| 828| 780] 787, 876) 831] B17 | 816 
» 1935 834\1,011| 829] 865| 886| 848] 849| 834| 792} 801] 873! 841] 88 83! 
» 1936 856| 1,027; 860] 880| 933| 870] 860! 840; 814} 809) 850) 850] 850 848 
eto 37 869| 1,030; 890| 897| 970| 884] 875| 856; 854; 833) 857) 866} 873 871 
» 1938 882| 1.048] goo) 914} 957, 897) 887| 872} 865; 848) 875) 879} 897 894 
» 1939 g0I| 1,066, 915} 936} 965| 915] 908| 888} 879] 861) 903) 898 920 | 917 
m 3940 | 932/ 1,099, 947 962/ 990| 9401 945; 926 917| 896/ 936] 936) 9574 954 
» 941 993) 1,165| 1,017/ 1,018) 1,055| 1,008} 1,001| 974 971 951} 987} 989] 1,008 1,006 
» 1942 1,061) 1,175 1,079] 1,065| 1,114| 1,070] 1,078| 1,040] 1,03§| 1,012] 1,045] 1,060] 1,091 1,087 
» §=©1943. | I,L04/ 1,192! 1,11) 1,102 1,165| 1,812] 1,117| 1,078] 1,088) 1,058] 1,096] 1,ror] 1,131 1,127 
» ©4944 |1,X05| 1,199] 1,113/ 1,110] 1,476| 1,113] 1,105| 1,067| 1,065] 1,040) 1,102] 1,089 1,126 | 1,122 
, 1948 | 1,107) 1,202) 1,113] 1,115| 1,470| 1,216] 1,107) 1,072] 1,063] 1,045] 1,110] 1,092 1,126 | 1,123 
» 1946 | x,127) 1,223] 1,133] 1,136] 1,187] 1,136] 1,438! 1,099] 1,093! 1,079] 1,139] 1,121 1,145 | 1,142 
» 1947 [1%,161/ 1,265) 1,171| 1,173| 1,221] 1,170 1,178] 1,147 1132| 1,119| 1,179| 1,164] 1,188 | ',185 
» 1948 [ 1,264) 1,368) 1,272|1,277| 1,327] 1,273] 1,292) 1,254) 1,232 1,220| 1,280] 1,274] 1,295 | 1,292 
»» 1949 1,410] 1,502] 1,420] 1,424| 1,475] 1,418] 1,419| 1,389} 1,367) 1,351] 1,400] 1,404 1,415 | 1,413} 
4950} 1,538) 1.636] 1,550/ 1,559| 1,612] 1,547] 1,526] 1,493| 1,484] _1,481| 1,494) 1,521] 1,560 | 1,556 
o=—— 
aroe Qtr.]| 904) 1,069) 919, 939} 966! 918} 905} 886 878| 860] go2| 896} 916 | 914 
1944— ! 
Mar. Qtr. | 1,102! 1,193! 1,r09/ 1,104! 1,174| 1,210} 1,105) 1,067] 1,076] 1,040 1,095| 1,089 1,124 41,120 
June ,, | 1,103/ 1,195! 1,113{1,109| 1,177) 1,112] 1,100| 1,061| 1,056] 1,031} 1,096] 1,083 1,125 | 1,124 
Sept. ,, | 1,rr0| 1,204) 1,118) 1,118] 1,184] 1,118] 1,110) 1,072] 1,069] 1,045} 1,110} 1,094 1,129 | 1,125 
Dec. ,, | 1,104| 1,203] | 1,168] 1,512} 1,106| 1.067] 1,059| 1,042| 1,108] 1,089] 1,126 1,122 
1945— 
Mar. Qtr. | 1,104) 1,197) 1,111] 1,r11| 1,167] 1,113] 1,TOL| 1,064] 1,053] 1,037] 1,104 1,085) 1,123 | 1,120 
June ,, | 1,108! 1,204) 4,115] 1,117] 1,171| 1,117] 1,099| 1,067] 1,055, 1,038| 1,106] 1,085] 1,125 1,122 
Sept. ,, | 1,108 1,204) 1,114| 1,116| 1,172] 1,17] 1,107| 1,073] 1,065| 1,045] I,112/ 1,092 1,126 | 1,123 
Dec. ,, | 1,107) 1,202| 1,110] 1,115] 1,168] 1,115] 1,120] 1,085 1,080] 1,060] 1,118] 1,105] 1,129 | 1,126 
1946— | 
Mar, Qtr. }1,116/ 1,215! 1,121| 1,426] 1,177) 1,125] 1,120| 1,085] 1,078] 1,063) 1,119] 1,105 1,134 | 1,13 
June , {1,127 Pe 1,135/ 1,136| 1,189| 1,435] 1,132] 1,096] 1,091] 1,077] 1,134) 1,117 1,145 | 1,142 
Sept. ,, |1,128/ 1,223) 1,134/ 1,137] 1,188] 1,137] 1,143| I,102| 1,098 1,086] 1,151| 1,126] 1,446 | 1,143 
Dec. | 1.136| 1,231) x,x41| 1,145| 1,195] 1,245] 1,255] 1,114] 1,203] 1,097] 1,153] 1,737) 1,156 | 1,153 
1947— 
Mar. Qtr. | 1,136 «240 1,145| 1,149 1,196| 1,145] 1,152] 1,119| 1,106] 1,094| 1,153] 1,137] 1,165 1,162 
June ,, | 1,151| 1,253} 1,160] 1,163} 1,209| 1,160] 1,158] 1,133] 1,175} 1,105 1,163| 11,1471 1,174 J 1,171 
Sept. ,, | 1,167/1,270| 1,177| 1,180 1,229| 1,176] 1,187| 1,153| 1,139] 1,126| 1,188] 1,172] 1,192 1,189 
Dec. ,, [| 1,189] 1.297| 1,200} 1,201 1,251} 1,199] r,216| 1,183] 1,167] 1,149] 1,213] 1,201 1,221 11,218 
1948— 
Mar. Qtr. [1,221 ace 1,227|1,232 | 1,280| 1,230] 1,240| 1,208] 1,188) 1,172/ 1,237) 1,225 1,248 | 1,245 
June ,, 1,238 11342! 1,248| 1,249 | 1,300] 1,247|1,276| 1,241] 1,218] 1,213|1,267| 1,260} 1,278 1,275 
Sept. ,, 1,282| 1,383] 1,289|1,298| 1,344] 1,291] 1,307] 1,267] 1,243) 1,237 |1,292 1,288} 1,311 | 1,308 
Dec. ,, 1,316| 1,415| 1,322] 1,327] 1,383) 1,325] 1,344| 1,301| 1,279] 1,259| 1,325| 1,324] 1,341 | 1,338 
1949— 
Mar. Qtr. |. 1,338| 1,441| 1,347] 1,355! 1,411| 1,348] 1,379| 1,346} 1,323] 1,306] 1,361) 1,363 1,364 | 1,362 
June ,, | 1,406) 1,498] 1,419) 1,421 1,472) 1.414) 1,472 1,385] 1,355] 1,337) 1,395] 1,397) 1,403 | 1,401 
Sept. ,, 11,435] 1,525! 1,446] 1,447] 1,494! 1,443] 1,425 1,398| 1,382] 1,364| 1,407] 1,411} 1,428 1.425 
Dec. ,, | 1,459) 1.544] 1,467] 1,472 1,521 1,467] 1,459) 1,425] 1,406] 1,398] 1,436] 1,443] 1,466 | 1,463 
eee | | 
Mar. Qtr. | 1,479) 1,571] 1,494) 1,499 1,546 | 1,487] 1,455| 1,424] 1.417| 1.4131 1,431| 1,441] 1,491 | 1,488 
June ,, | 1,517) 1,616, 1,532) 1,532| 1,590) 1,526 1,501| 1,465| 1,459] 1,454| 1,471| 1,485 1,534 11.530 
Sept. ,, | 1,547/ 1,652] 1,561/ 1,573/ 1,623] 1,557] 1,547| 1,513| 1,492| 1,487 1,518| 1,531) 1,572 | 1,568 
Dec. ,, | 1,607| 1,706; 1,614! 1,633) 1,686 | 1,617] 1,601 1,569| 1,566 1,571 1,555| 1,587) 1,643 | 1,639 


(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, 8€e page 20 (b) Midland 
Junction. (c) Zeehan. (d) Beaconsfield. 





24 CHAPTER I.—Retar Prices anp Price INDEXES. 


Retail Price Index-Numbers : Group (a), ‘*B ’ Series and All Items (‘°C ” Series) 
Additional Towns not included in Weighted Average, Thirty Towns. 


(Base of each ‘‘ Group”, &c.: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
Sr El ad Aa i i ihc shallot hed rl A Bat A atch dct k gh Le TR eh S09 EN 





ANNUAL. 
a a a a ee 
Town. | 1939. | 1940. | I94lI. 1942, | 1943. | 1944. | 1945. | 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 


GROUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 
































































































































































































































































































































Warwick, Qld. - 860 872 900 958 966 984 99I | 1,010 | 1,091 | 1,223 | 1,360 | 1,484 
Port Augusta, S.A... 995 | I,OII | 1,033 | 1,091 | 1,063 | 1,054 | 1,063 | 1,067 | 1,130 | 1,284 | 1,414 | 1,592 
Whyalla, S.A. - ~ te — ar ve ae oo rs | 1,173 | 1,320 | 1,439 | 1,617 
Oanberra, A.C.T. 1,057 ' 1,059 } 1,059 !1,142 (1,133 ! 1,108 (1,109 11,114 | 1,168 (1,324 | 1,472 1,634. 
GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HoOvsss).(b) 
Warwick, Qld. oe 667 | 689 |; 693| 702) 730) 737) 740, 745) 751 (ero OnleezOse| mage 
Port Augusta, S.A... 665 676 688 690 688 701 715 718 722 9725 729 | 749 
Whyalla, S.A. a i - oy Pe - oP - a 770 | 771 | 773 | 773 
Canberra, A.C.T. 983 985 984 985 986 986 987 988 988 989 990 | 993 
Groups I.-II.—Foop, GROCERIES AND Hovusine (‘ B” SERIES INDEX). 
Warwick, Qld. ws 783 799 817 856 872 886 891 904 956 | 1,039 | 1,124 | 1,203 
Port Augusta, S.A... 864 878 896 932 O14 914 925 929 | 968 | 1,063 | 1,144 | 1,260 
Whyalla, S.A. or oe a ay: ae ee sone A 1,013 | 1,103 | 1,176 | 1,284 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,026 ! 1,028 | 1,028 | 1,078 | 1,073 | 1,058 | 1,059 | 1,062 1,096 | 1,191 |. 1,280 | 1,381 
GROUP ITI.—CLOTHING. 
Warwick, Qid. ore 834 928 | 1,107 | 1,292 ) 1,427 | 1,417 11,419 11,484 11,561 D732 | 1,961 | 2,202 
Port Augusta, S.A... 851 930 | 1,112 | 1,283 | 1,408 | 1,415 | 1,419 | 1,50% | 1,595 | 1,788 | 2,007 | 2,268 
Whyalla, S.A. a xe ae as ae =e ate oe ae 1,584 | 1,757 | 1,986 | 2,255 
Canberra, A.C.T. 852 961 | 1,150 | 1,334 11,508 | 1,485 | 1,468 | 1,550 1,607 11,826 | 2,117 | 2,431 
GROUP IV.—MISOELLANEOUS. 
Warwick, Qld. -+ [1,009 | 1,023 | 1,072 |1,159 | 1,213 | 1,215 | 1,214 | 1,218 ) 1,235 | 1,287 1 1,359 1,431 
Port Augusta, S.A... 993 | 1,023 | 1,099 | 1,172 | 1,209 | 1,210 | 1,210 | 1,212 | 1,256 | 1,318 | 1,374 | 1,446 
Whyalla, S.A. ae - vs a are a ae ee ae 1,225 | 1,284 | 1,328 | 1,397 
Canberra, A.C.T. 868 909 967 11,016 11,082 [1,078 | 1,077 | 1,080 | 1,122 T;1Q2)-1,251, (11-340 
Groups [.-IV.—ALL Items (“C” SeRims) INDEX. 
Warwick, Qld. os 834 867.| 926 | 1,007 | 1,055 , 1,061 ) 1,064 | 1,087 1,138 | 1,234 | 1,349 | 1,461 
Port Augusta, S.A... 883 915 980 | 1,052 | 1,076 | 1,076 | 1,084 | 1,105 | 1,157 1620740 1567500 S12 
Whyalla, S.A. ate we - = ae ave ae ts 15975.11,277, 16 259791105515 
Canberra, A.C.T. .. 956 988 {1,040 11,121 11,168 | 1,153 | 1,149 | 1,170 | 1,210 1,327 | 1,456 | 1,600 
QUARTERLY. 
1948. 1949. 1950. 
Town. War ne me EE ——————.| | SO 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June } Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr.| Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. | Q’tr. 
GROUP I.—I'0OD AND GROCERIES. 
Warwick, Qid. -» | 1,168 | 1,199 | 1,236 ; 1,290 | 1,326 | 1,360 | 1,366 1,388 ) 1,422 11,444 ]) 1,491 11,577 
Port Augusta, S.A... | 1,211 | 1,257 | 1,305 1,363 | 1,391 | 1,391 | 1,409 | 1,464 | 1,506 | 1,535 | 1,602 1,724 
Whyalla, 8.A. 1,255 | 1,296 | 1,337 | 1,392 | 1,405 | 1,473 | 1,433 | 1,503 | 1,543 | 1,558 | 1,612 | 1,757 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,261 11,290 | 1,333 11,410 11,449 | 1,456 | 1,472 | 1,511 1,539 !1,562 ! 1,654 (1,781 
GROUP Ii.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED Hovssgs).(d) ; 
Warwick, Qld. SP 754 | 7541] 758) 758) 763) 763) 763) 763) 763) 763} 781) 78x 
Port Augusta, S.A... 724 724 726 726 726 726 726 738 739 | 739 756 762 
Whyalla, 8.A. : 774 771 771 fe: 773 773 773 773 773 773 773 773 
Canberra, A.C.T. 989 989 989 989 990 \ 990 990 990 990 990 991 11,002 
Groups I.-II.—FooD, GROCERIES AND Housing (“‘B” SERIES INDEX). 
Warwick, Qld. e+ | 1,004 | 1,023 | 1,047 |1,080 | 1,103 | 1,124 | 1,128 ] 1,141 } 1,162 ; 1,175 , 1,211 1,263 
Port Augusta, 8.A... | 1,018 | 1,047 | 1,076 I,III | 1,128 | 1,129 | 1,140 | 1,177 | 1,204 | 1,221 | 1,268 | 1,345 
Whyalla, S.A. 1,063 | 1,088 | 1,113 | 1,147 | 1,155 | 1,160 | 1,173 | 1,215 1,239 | 1,249 | 1,280 | 1,369 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,153 '1,170 1 1,196 11,243 11,266 | 1,271 | 1,280 | 1,304 | 1,322 | 1,336 | 1,392 1,473 
GROUP ITI.—CLOTHING. Dee 
Warwick, Qld. -- |1,648 | 1,712 | 1,757 | 1,811 | 1,798 | 1,940 | 2,032 | 2,073 2,093 | 2,175 | 2,229 | 2,312 
Port Augusta, S.A... | 1,711 1,779 | 1,816 | 1,845 | 1,852 | 1,960 | 2,072 | 2,145 | 2,153 | 2,244 | 2,287 2,386 
Whyalla, S.A. 1,697 | 1,754 | 1,777 | 1,799 | 1,841 | 1,965 | 2,035 | 2,101 2,109 |-2,243 | 2,281 | 2,388 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,735 '1,816 | 1,862 ! 1,889 | 1.954 | 2,092 | 2,159 | 2,261 | 2,310 | 2,410 2,466 | 2,538 
GROUP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Warwick, Qld. ++ | 1,232 | 1,283 | 1,310 | 1,322 | 1,323 } 1,333 | 1,387 ] 1,394 ] 1,392 | 1,394 ) 1,441 11,495 
Port Augusta, S.A... | 1,306 1,309 | 1,315 | 1,343 | 1,347 | 1,379 | 1,384 | 1,386 | 1,386 | 1,421 | 1,449 | 1,526 
Whyalla, 8.A. 1,281 | 1,279 | 1,284 | 1,290 | 1,297 | 1,320 | 1,343 | 1,343 | 1,342 | 1,377 | 1,395 | 1,472 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,166 ! 1,194 | 1,203 ‘1,206 | 1,232 | 1,254 | 1,253 | 1,260 | 1,300 | 1,327 | 1,338 1,395 
Groups I.-IV.—ALL ITEMs (“C” SERIES) INDEX. 
Warwick, Qld, ++ [1,185 | 1,220 11,249 | 1,282 | 1,294 | 1,339 | 1,371 | 1,390 | 1,406 | 1,432 | 1,474 | 1,533 
Port Augusta, S.A... | 1,221 1,253 | 1,280 | 1,313 | 1,325 | 1,355 | 1,387 | 1,426 | 1,443 | 1,479 | 1,522 1,604 
Whyalla, S.A. 1,240 | 1,267 | 1,288 | 1,313 | 1,329 | 1,365 | 1,391 | 1,430 | 1,446 | 1,488 ! 1,518 1,609 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,280 | 1,313 11,341 11,375 | 1,408 | 1,445 | 1,466 | 1,503 11,531 | 1,567 | 1,614 | 1,689 























(a) See footnote (a) on page 10. (6) See footnote (b) on page 10. 
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25 
Retail Price ‘‘ Group ’? Index-Numbers(a): Thirty Towns, 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
_ | 
Period. 2 ss] Fy ear | Eee |= p : os 
»| 312/86 | & Ss 5 |e] sg] = | 2 [S88 
© g 5) 2 3 See 5 I = =| a aS 
wd = v—| DHS fa) 38 ao] 2 im: OD is 
21/8 | 2] 8 | is88] 3) 2] 8] 8 | ss lege 
a Zi a o mM ieaul & 6a Q ro) aoa Ein 
GROUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. _ 
Nov. 1914 (0) 638 Bs a 616 es 
1g2I .. 964 | 977] 972] 950 935 | 964} 923 928 | 919 | o4r 948 924 
Year 1939 .. 936 | 965 | 1,106} 991% | 940] 942 | 942] 939} 930] 946] 955 | 942 
1943 .. [1,042 | 1,066 | 1,234 | 1,090 | 1,027 | 1,048 | 1,055 | 1,049 | 1,042 | 1,013 | 1,035 | 1,053 
» 1944 .. | 1,025 | 1,045 | 1,252 | 1,079 | 1,024 | 1,032 | 1,049 | 1,037 | 1,042 | 1,006 | 1,037 | 1,047 
» 1945 .. | 1,035 | 1,048 | 1,278 | 1,073 | 1,036 | 1,041 ] 1,057 | 1,045 | 1,046 | 1,006 | 1,060 | x ,055 
» 1946 .. | 1,039 | 1,049 | 1,277 | 1,070 | 1,048 | 1,044 | 1,052 | 1,051 | 1,050 | 1,012 | 1,079 | 1 ,051 
» 1947 .. J 1,1IO | 1,123 | 1,337 | 1,126 | 1,114 | 1,116 | 1,110 | 1,104 | 1,090 | 1,095 | 1,115 | 1,109 
9, 1948 .. 1 1,258 | 1,277 | 1,494 | 1,290 11,271 |x 264 1,274 | 1,269 | 1,245 | 1,265 1,267 1;272 
» 1949 .. | 1,388 | 1,401 | 1,696 | 1,445 | 1,414 | 1,395 | 1,418 | 1,413 | 1,397 | 1,411 | 1,395 | 1,417 
91950-15572 12570 | 5 899 | 1,634 | 1,616 | 1,579 | 1,605 | 1,595 | 1,595 | 1,597 | 1,602 | 1,604 
1950 Mar. Qtr.} 1,459 | 1,467 | 1,789 | 1,510 | 1,492 | 1,466 | 1,516 | 1,530 | 1,515 | 1,521 1,496 1,517 
» dune ,, [1,518 | 1,527 | 1,812 | 1,596 | 1,560 | 1,526 | 1,567 | 1,553 | 1,553 | 1,552 | 1,554 | 1,565 
» Sept. ,, 11,599 | 1,580 | 1,943 | 1,658 | 1,643 | 1,605 | 1,614 | 1,594 | 1,612 | 1,614 | 1,619 | 1 5613 
3s Dec. 5, 015713 | 1,706 | 2,051 11,773 | 3,768 |.1,720 1,724 |'I,702 | 1;7or | 1,7or | 1 9738 |I »721 
GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED _—C—C(“‘(NSC#SG ROP IE. HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(C) 0 (c) 
Nov. 1914 Now. tore (@) | 758) 2. | 2 ee (ef C8 et et af oe 758 608 ay 
LO 2 1,000 885 559 881 596 966 845 479 527 668 685 789 
Year 1939 .. [1,035 890 764 871 843 | 1,015 955 714 731 876 921 938 
5s 1943 .- $1,042 | 902 | 753 | 882 | 844 | 1,023 | 974 | 709 | 742] 889 | 934] 956 
Ws, 1944 .. $1,043 | 903 | 753] 882 | 843 ]1,023 | 974 | 711 743 | 888 | 934] 955 
_v 1945 .. [1,043 | 903 | 760} 885 | 843 ]} 1,024 | 973 | 710 | 744 887 | 934! 955 
F,, 1946 .. $1,043} 904 | 761 | 886 | 843 |1,024 | 973] 713 | 743 | 887} 934] 955 
F. 1947 .. 11,044 | 904 | 763 | 887 | 844 }1,025 |] 974] 715 | 743 | 888 | 934} 956 
¥,, 1948 .. [1,047 | 906} 764 | 888 | 845 | 1,027 | 974] 720] 746] 888 | 934 | 956 
» 1949 .. J 1,049] 908 776 | 890 847 | 1,030 | 976 | 724 748 889 | 934 958 
gu ei Q50)...- 11,050 908 782 892 848 | 1,031 979 729 764 890 945 g6r 
1950 Mar. Qtr.} 1,049 908 779 891 848 | 1,030 978 728 754 889 945 960 
» oune ,, | 1,049 908 783 891 848 | 1,030 978 728 762 890 945 961 
» Sept. ,, [1,050 908 783 892 848 | 1,031 979 728 766 890 945 961 
»» Dec. _,, t 1,050 | 908 | 783 | 892 | 848 | 1,031 |_ 979 | 732 | _ 773 | 890 | 945 | 962 
Group III.—CLoTHING. 
Nov. 1914 (0) 755 ae * ~ 7 op 780 i. ae ae aye -_ 
» <92I .. | 1,255 | 1,327 | 1,269 | 1,374 | x,261 | 1,264 | 1,271 | 1,599 | 1,570 | 1,463 | 1,612 | 1,326 
Year 1939 .. 843 823 850 861 840 842 832 851 841 846 842 833 
» 1943 .. [1,450 | 1,446 | 1,438 | 1,463 | 1,471 | 1,450 |1,455 | 1,473 | 1,466 ze 1,462 | 1,456 
» 1944 .. 11,440 | 1,407 | 1,439 | 1,458 | 1,459 | 1,438 11,446 [1,471 | 1,490 | 1,477 | 1,472 | 1,450 
» 1945 .- [1,425 | 1,430 11,455 | 1,448 | 1,455 | 1,427 | 1,431 | 1,470 | 1,478 | 1,480 | 1,480 | 1,436 
» 1946 .. [1,516 | 1,510 | 1,548 | 1,538 | 1,545 | 1,517 | 1,502 | 1,497 | 1,510 | 1,519 | 1,515 | 1,503 
» 1947 .. [1,573 | 1,573 | 1,588 | 1,607 | 1,610 | 1,574 | 1,563 | 1,566 | 1,582 | 1,572 | 1,588 | 1,564 
» 1948 .. | 1,766 | 1,778 | 1,792 | 1,805 | 1,822 | 1,768 | 1,723 | 1,744 | 1,742 | 1,735 | 1,738 | 1,725 
5» 1949 .. | 2,022 | 2,063 | 2,079 | 2,092 | 2,106 | 2,027 | 1,975 | 1,996 | 1,991 | 1,981 | 1,981 | 1,977 
9» 1950 .. | 2,329 | 2,347 | 2,384 | 2,381 | 2,379 | 2,333 | 2,259 | 2,269 | 2,259 | 2,279 | 2,280 | 2,260 
1950 Mar. Qtr.} 2,190 | 2,218 | 2,246 | 2,252 | 2,254 | 2,195 | 2,138 | 2,151 | 2,162 | 2,173 | 2,148 | 2,141 
» June ,, | 2,307 | 2,323 | 2,341 | 2,350 | 2,353 | 2,309 | 2,234 | 2,220 | 2,234 | 2,253 | 2,258 | 2,234 
» Sept. ,, | 2,373 | 2,378 | 2,429 | 2,427 | 2,418 | 2,376 | 2,275 | 2,301 | 2,286 | 2,310 | 2,318 | 2,278 
», Dec. ,, 12,447 | 2,468 | 2,518 | 2,496 | 2,490 | 2,451 12,389 | 2,403 | 2,353 | 2,380 | 2,395 | 2,388 
GROUP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nov. 1914 (0) 766 a sis ts a 728 Se ote a me 
1921 1,009 995 | 1,102 951 989 | 1,011 | 1,021 956 | 1,012 | 1,033 880 | 1,015 
Year 1939: .:. 040 gor |} 1,048 908 888 938 977 990 | 1,004 980 951 978 
1943 .. | 1,166 | 1,072 | 1,276 | 1,112 | 1,094 | 1,160 | 1,155 | 1,193 | 1,216 | 1,188 | 1,159 | 1,159 
9) 1944 .. | 1,X77 11,079 | 1,287:| 1,108 | 1,096 11,165 11,158 | ¥,198 } 2,221 | 1,190 | 1,167 [| x,162 
» 1945 .. $1,163 | 1,080 | 1,280 | 1,107 | 1,098 | 1,158 |.1,159 | 1,198 | 1,217 | 1,192 | 1,165 | 1,163 
pEQ400 47 11,570. [°5,003 11-200.) 1-11 | T,1OX [15165 [4,164 12,107 | 3,217 | ¥,1903 12,1045 1-1, 1608 
pe EO47 nett, 2L0s ei. 825 ol. a S0 nr 150 lx, 147 11,210 12,0070) 1.210: | 2,230) 1 2,253 151,505 11,201 
epee OA Gi ind ks 200) bt bOae 1-445 tl ard 1,208 1,204..0:1,240) | -1,2705115;205 71 3527251 14240 115,252 
9 1949 .. | 1,364 | 1,266 | 1,520 | 1,296 | 1,271 | 1,358 | 1,322 | 1,351 | 1,358 | 1,340 | 1,320 | 1,324 
»» 1950 .. | 1,470 | 1,361 | 1,640 | 1,402 | 1,359 | 1,464 | 1,426 | 1,449 | 1,470 | 1,442 | 1,417 | 1,428 
1950 Mar. Qtr.] 1,435 | 1,337 | 1,602 | 1,351 | 1,332 |1.429 | 1,401 | 1,427 | 1,441 | 1,417 | 1,375 | 1,403 
», dune ,, | 1,446 | 1,343 | 1,610 | 1,392 115,338 | 1,440 | 1,407 | 1,429 | 1,452 | 1,423 | 1,390 | 1,409 
» Sept. ,, 11,473 | 1,354 | 1,636 | 1,405 | 1,355 | 1,466 | 1,414 | 1,436 | 1,456 | 1,428 | 1,406 | 1,416 
» Dec. ,, §1,527 | 1,41 | 1,713 11,461 | 1,411 | 1,520 11,482 | 1,502 | 1,53% | 1,498 | 1,498 1,485 
(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (6) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 
1920, see page 20. (c) See footnote (b) on page 10 
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26 CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND Price INDEXES. 


Retail Price ‘‘ Group *? Index-Numbers (a) : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cites, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 











QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
s S bh % : 
Period. : : | A a= ee . Cais : Med [= ene 
s| & ais | 2 |8s4l 8 |aas| = &8| d{/s3s¢ 
s > | gal a § |Sse] @ |ses| & a 1/22 eee 
S| 3|s8!/ & | § |sgél S$ |383l & | wk | $8 see 
re & | ao e ma |Baqul < |IMAE] a So | aa |Bau 





Group I.—Foop AND GROCERIES. 


oc 683 


Nov. 1914 (0) TE on cee 4A am ee cts ere - 
895 949 g81c} 936d) 950} 941 | 945 968 | 923 997 | 943 


o» 921 .. 

Year 1939 .. 823 | 904 | 961 |] 912 | 872} 8907] 973} 996} 937} 981 | 904 
» 1943... 974 | 995 |1,04r | 1,033 | 982 | 1,003 | 1,044 |1,076 | 984 | 1,039 | 1,007 
oo ©1944... 1,003 | 1,002 |1,049 | 1,027 | 977] 993 {1,030 | 1,061 | 996 | 1,033 | 997 
Ly Ee Se 1,009 | 1,016 | 1,055 | 1,025 980 }| 1,002 | 1,034 | 1,074 | 1,014 } 1,054 | 1,006 
cpa 040m... TOLO st OLOu t.075517,030 993 | 1,006 | 1,049 | 1,079 | 1,027 | 1,056 | I,orr 
ee 1947 >; 1,092 | 1,097 | 1,148 | 1,112 | 1,068 | 1,067 | 1,103 | 1,141 | 1,071 | 1,117 | 1,071 
Ao GY hioae 1,228 {1,244 |1,295 |1,255 |1,219 | 1,230 | 1,234 |1,294 | 1,220 |1,269 | 1,233 
» 1949 . 1,358 | 1,373 | 1,442 | 1,383 | 1,346 [1,351 | 1,386 | 1,422 | 1,332 | 1,393 | 1,355 
» 1950 1,480 | 1,523 | 1,560 {1,515 | 1,476 }1,404 | 1,531 | 1,585 | 1,557 | 1,524 | 1,500 

















—o | ae. 




















1950 Mar. Qtr. 


1,418 | 1,444 | 1,499 | 1,438 | 1,414 | 1,428 | 1,457 | 1,501 | 1,413 | 1,467 | 1,432 
» oune ,, 


1,441 | 1,461 | 1,537 | 1,464 | 1,435 [1,446 | 1,481 | 1,516 | 1,448 | 1,485 | 1,450 





» Sept. ,, 1,486 | 1,529 | 1,568 {1,517 | 1,485 }1,496 [1,541 | 1,591 | 1,592 | 1,525 | 1,502 
Pee OC weet 1,574 |1,658 | 1,635 | 1,639 | 1,568 11,606 | 1,643 11,733 | 1,776 | 1,620 | 1,614 
Group II.—HOUSING GROUP IT.— HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(€) AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(e) 

Nov. 1914 (2) 463 EH a ed ey ] oe je Be 
1921 629 | $47 | 470| 528c] 535d 594 | 819 | 566 | 603 492 | 566 | 78x 


Year 1939... 854 847 753 861 640 840 888 388 710 686 753 862 
s ' 1943 ss. 862 859 768 865 668 850 893 383 713 715 755 866 
os 1944 .. 863 | 859 | 767} 865} 672} 850} 892} 385 TAS Ps: 754 866 
Pr YK tees 863 861 768 865 674 851 892 386 713 715 755 866 
it OLOns 863 862 773 866 681 851 894 390 712 716 755 8697 
LOS Fincie 864 864 780 866 682 853 897 398 7% | 718 755 870 
tO48 1. 866 874 785 866 685 855 903 402 710 718 Fiat 876 
TE EOAO Eo 869 883 796 867 689 8590 QI2 407 710 722 762 885 

Sees “haus 883 | 904 | 823 | 868 | 704 874 } 929 | 407) 712} 731 | 764 | 900 











Ss 























1950 Mar. Qtr. 873 898 816 868 692 865 g2I 407 710 729 762 893 
» oune ,, 878 898 816 868 692 868 925 407 710 729 762 896 
» Sept. ,,# 884 | 906 | 823] 868 | 716} 875 | 932} 407 {| 714 | 732 | 762 | 903 
_» Dec. ,, 4 898 | 915 | 837} 868 | 716 | 8871 937 | 407} 714 | 734-1 770 | 908 


—eeeesC GRP TT. —CLOTHING. IIT.—CLOTHING. 

































































NWT E51( DEG Gnd a | | enn] ts Gf ee (ee | ae ee 1914 (0) 657 ; 756 sts 
SptO21 1,125 1,408 1,452 x 568¢ I 519d I 235 Ee1OSve, 435 I ,480 I ,697 Pgs 180 1,238 
Year 1939 .. 840 838 856 B55 852 843 863 852 "854 852 844 862 
» «1943 .- | 1,420 | 1,426 [1,445 | 1,460 | 1,435 [1,425 [1,409 [1,388 | 1,409 | 1,424 | 1,413 | 1,408 
» 1944 .. [1,427 EAoe 1,454 11,455 |.1,438 | 1,430 [1,409 | 1,395 | 1,412 [1,420 | 1,429 | 1,409 
» 1945 .. $1,431 [1,405 | 1,454 11437 1,424 11,431 [1,413 | 1,405 | 1,410 | 1,416 Ane 1,413 
» 1946 .. [1,503 | 1,478 | 1,519 | 1,507 11,495 | 1,503 | 1,482 | 1,466 | 1,493 | 1,495 | 1,482 | 1,482 
» 19047 .. $1,564 (1,543 | 1 568 11,572 | 1,541 | 1,563 11,554 | 1,557 | 1,579 {1,581 | 1,569 | 1,556 
» 1948 .. 41,735 {1,685 ; OST TZOM Le 2On tel. 740. tego oa PIGZ ches ZOOM ean le Zeus co 
» 1949 .. 41,948 | 1,932 | 1,954 | 1,957 | 1,968 | 1,949 | 1,991 | 1,976 | 1,980 | 1,954 | 1,986 | 1,990 
peel 050M rh 252200112522 sales 2S 0ul 2724 Onl 2.25251 2,220 012 oon 2,250 | 2,250 | 2,231 | 2,290 | 2,256 
1950 Mar. Qtr.] 2,099 | 2,116 | 2,124 | 2,124 | 2,128 | 2,105 [2,125 | 2,130 | 2,129 | 2,082 | 2,151 | 2,125 
a7) eo uNne. 12 a PELOSI S225 al 2122 Fal 2.2300 21202 2.227 223i eee S422 kel 2,275 2,220 
» Sept. ,, 12,251 | 2,244 | 2,256 | 2,260 | 2,264 | 2,252 | 2,283 | 2,279 | 2,253 | 2,261 | 2,322 | 2,282 
_» Dee. _,, 12,355 | 2,338 | 2,347 | 2,379 12,376 12,356 12,390 12,359 ' 2,382 | 2,369 | 2,412 | 2,388 12,369 | 2,412 | 2,388 
Group IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nov. 1914 (0) 728 tales ae 770 "a ws De - ae 
es iy Re en 944 953 | 1 ,002 I ,009¢| 988d} 958 | 1,033 | 1,065 | 1,065 | 1,032 | 1,000 | 1,036 
Year 1939 .. 955 | 983 | 969} 996 | 992 962 [1,022 | 989 | 999 |1,017 | 994 | 1,019 
oe XO4 S20e al 3200 1:5, 1071s. 203 11k, £00 | PoES Quel 136. 1,220.8, 2200 11,207.71 2, 2200 cee ier tke 
im 10440 SLT 370s L0G fel 7k | 1516 70i|b 1 OGet a7840 pli, 214) 1 t, 2350 20 701k. 232 4101.22 71 Ee 
Mere O4S. @s stk P3301 152007 1et F00n | 1. E76 | 5,167 } 1,142 | 1,213 | 1,237 | 1,209 11,233 | 1,226 | r,234 
peel OsGe sel IO ni TOlmr 72a 1o4 1,156 | 1,145 11,219 | 1,242 meee 1,239 | 1,233 | I,220 
er lO47 0 4X, 1 54 | T7100 1s. 200 11-8100 71 1-17 One 103 14,25) [15277 242 11,267 | 1,245 | 1,252 
erOLO 6 lei 5 bl. 25 ca 0 1257 11,274 l1,248 ge AG ial be oi bie LB | ee 317 1,358 [1,3II | 1,328 
»» 1949 .. | 1,290 | 1,307 | 1,347 | 1,373 | 1,326 | 1,302 1,394 | 1,446 | 1,333 | 1,424 | 1,370 | 1,396 
»» 1950 .. | 1,363 | 1,378 | 1,408 | 1,453 |1,41I | 1,375 }1,470 | 1,530 | 1,458 | 1,506 | 1,442 | 1,472 
—— a ee | amy i ae po nn a ed Pi el [ate a a hong |p - 
1950 Mar. Qtr.] 1,328 | 1,327 eeaGs ee, 1,417 | 1,381 | 1,338 | 1,412 | 1,472 | 1,408 | 1,463 | 1,393 | 1,415 
» dune ,, [1,340 | 1,331 | 1,392 | 1,427 | 1,392 | 1,351 [1,448 | 1,510 | 1,443 | 1,492 | 1,428 | 1,450 
», Sept. ,, | 1,364 | 1,395 |x, 407 | 1,441 1,413 1,376 [1,466 | 1,520 | 1,446 | 1,494 | 1,435 | 1,467 
» Dec. ,, 11,418 | 1,458 | 1,463 | 1,526 | 1,457 | 1,433 $1,555 | 1,617 | 1,534 11,576 | 1,512 | 1.556 
(a) See footnote (a) on page tro. (b) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 


1920, see page 20. 


(c) Charters Towers. 





(dq) Warwick. 





(e) See footnote (6) on page ro. 






































































































































TaBuLAR STATEMENTS OF Rerait Price InpEx-NumBErs. 27 
Retail Price ‘‘ Group’ Index-Numbers(a) : Thirty Towns — continued 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. S¥ s 

oe fea eS jis 

i | 3 | 3 se 5 
o ons ‘ - : oa = . 
ities Se i(te/d 16 | § iseel. | 2]. 5 | 8 |geel 82 leds 
22/88|3 12 | & |S) 9 | | 2) 6 | @ (S82) 28 [233 
~~ = & i. = 3 a 5 {o} Q g 5 NS $ oe as of, SO pe 
i © ac o = o © ° 2 © =] wed had CE) Ba 3 
Ami Ma | 2 ca GS |F<uo] & wy | A R Go |E<uj] Sa |S8e 

! 
GRouP I.—FOoOOD AND GROCERIES. 

Nov. 1914 (b)} 746 ROP ae ee 687 veo se ee 3% : 641 : 

» 921 .. [1,005 | 1,120 | 1,054¢} 1,049 | 1,031 | 1,033 | 1,027 | 958 | 1,108d| 996e€} 1,077 | 1,011 950 954 

Year 1939 .. 938 | 1,092 | 972 967 947 951 923 QI4 94! 933 | 1,018 925 927 93} 
» 1943 -- [1,059 | 1,179 | 1,071 | 1,039 | 1,080 | 1,068 | 1,062 | 1,017 | 1,096 | 1,057 | 1,137 | 1,052 | 1,037 1,040 
» 1944 .. [1,056 | 1,180 | 1,066 | 1,036 | 1,095 | 1,066 | 1,035 988 | 1,030 | 1,020 | 1,135 | 1,023 | 1,026 | 1,029 
» 1945 .- [1,060 | 1,191 | 1,069 | 1,045 | 1,084 | 1,070 | 1,643 999 | 1,024 | 1,026 } 1,153 | 1,032 | 1,034 | 1,037 
» 1946 .. | 1,059 | 1,192 | 1,073 | 1,057 | 1,084 | 1,070 } 1,069 {1,018 | 1,048 | 1,052 1,173 | 1,055 {4,036 | §,040 
vo 61947 «- 11,104 | 1,239 | 1,125 | 1,109 | 1,133 | 1,115 | 1,132 | 1,092 | 1,108 | 1,112 |} 1,233 | 1,121 1 1,100 | 4,104 
» 1948 .. }1,251 | 1,387 | 1,272 | 1,257 | 1,279 | 1,262 [1,316 | 1,273 | 1,276 | 1,280 1,407 | 1,303 | 1,256 11,260 
9 1949 -- $1,437 | 15572 | 1,455 | 1.443 | 1,471 | 1,448 [1,495 | 1,459 | 1,469 | 1,473 | 1,560 | 1,484 | 1,394 | 1,399 
»» 950 .. [1,597 | 1,728 | 1,613 | 1,610 | 1,636 | 1,608 }1,574 | 1,534 | 1,582 | 1,612 1,613 | 1,565 | 1,555 $1,570 

1950 Mar. Qtr.[1,514 | 1,648 | 1,537 | 1,517 | 1,554 | 1,525 [1,498 | 3,455 | 1,514 | 1,545 | 1,566 | 13,490 | 1,473 1,477 
» June ,, 11,559 | 1,694 | 1,584 | 1,561 | 1,602 | 1,570 | 1,537 | 1,492 | 1,549 | 1,568 | 1,566 | 1,526 | 1,520 1,524 
»» Sept. ,, $1,608 | 1,737 | 1,623 | 1,630 | 1,650 | 1,619 | 1,597 | 1,556 11,577 | 1,595 | 1,638 | 1,585 | 1,582 1,585 
», Dec. ,, | 1,707 | 1,833 | 1,708 | 1,733 | 1,739 | 1,717 | 1,665 11,631 | 1,686 | 1,738 | 1,682 | 1,660 [1,689 | 1,692 

GROUP IT.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED Hovsss).(f) 

Nov. 1914 (b) 586 wy: ee a ae we 525 ae ie eis ae 649 a 
Pres CLS Ce 754 578 616¢] 649 779 709 870 676 294d) 150€| 495 729 877 823 

Year 1939 .. 881 | 1,318 886 | 1,005 | 1,064 919 925 851 836 763 | 806 887 965 947 
ur kO49nc: 885 | 1,038 898 970 {1,058 902 931 859 850 770 805 894 975 956 
Ss PmlO440475 886 | 1,036 899 974 |1,059 902 932 861 850 770 804 895 976 956 
et O4 5 ter 886 | 1,037 899 975 {1,061 go2 933 862 851 770 804 896 975 958 
Pe OY Cane, 886 | 1,055 goo 980 | 1,064 904 936 864 853 770 809 898 976 957 
nl O49 04, 887 | 1,080 | goo 981 | 1,064 907 | 936 866 | 853 770 | 8r4 899 977 958 
peek O4 Siac: 889 | 1,082 Q17 985 | 1,066 910 037 871 853 770 815 got 979 960 
» 1949 .. 895 ) 1,095 | 956 | 1,005 {1,080 | o17 | 940 | 873] 833 | 773 | 817] g04 982 | 964 
» I950.. gor | 1,126 967 | 1,028 | 1,094 926 | 941 876 | 855 778 818 906 987 968 

1950 Mar. Qtr.J 898 | 1,122 967 | 1,019 | 1,092 922 Q4I 874 855 778 817 905 984 966 
» June ,, gor | 1,122 967 | 1,026 | 1,095 925 Q4I 876 855 778 817 905 986 967 
» sept. ,, 902 | 1,129 967 | 1,032 | 1,095 927 941 877 855 778 817 906 987 969 
se) DOC .. 904 | 1,129 967 | 1,034 | 1,095 928 941 877 855 778 821 906 989 971 

GROUP III.—CLorHiIna, 

Rov. 1914 (b) 698 a. ae De ae ~ 825 ee aan ve ave an 754 a 
yy 1921 .. [1,232 | 1,376 | 1,382¢] 1,454 | 1,320 | 1,277 } 1,427 | 1,670 | 1,525d! 1,405¢| 1,504 | 1,513 1,246 31,290 

Year 1939 .. 832 855 842 849 847 834 856 853 843 844 853 854 841 84) 
x 1943 -- 11,396 | 1,400 | 1,390 | 1,374 | 1,396 | 1,396 | 1,427 | 1,404 | 1,409 | 1,416 | 1,394 | 1,418 11,440 11,440 
ow =1944 -- | 1,401 | 1,429 | 1,408 | 1,403 | 1,419 | 1,404 [1,428 | 1,406 | 1,423 | 1,407 11,425 | 1,420 | 1,435 | 1,495 
wo 1945 «+ $1,410 11,436 | 1,407 | 1,423 [1,412 | 1,412 J 1,420 | 1,414 | 1,426 | 1,425 | 1,430 | 1,419 11,425 | 1,427 
rn 1946 .. 11,497 [1,516 | 1,478 | 1,482 | 1,489 [1,497 [1,510 | 1,497 | 1,513 | 1,538 {1,52 | 1,508 11,505 | 1,506 
m» 1947 «- 11,565 | 1,594 | 1,552 | 1,555 | 1,553 | 1,567 11,572 | 1,570 | 1,570 | 1,599 | 1,579 11,373 | 1,566 | 1,567 
» 1948 1,756 | 1,769 | 1,706 | 1,733 11,745 11,755 1.748 | 1,719 | 1,720 | 1,753 |1,732 | 1,738 11,744 11,745 
»» 1949 2,033 | 2,014 | 1,975 | 2,003 | 2,011 | 2,029 | 1,992 | 1,984 | 1,982 | 1,996 | 1,993 | 1,990 | 1,997 | 1,999 
eee onto) 2,289 | 2,285 | 2,239 | 2,265 | 2,276 | 2,287 | 2,286 | 2,273 | 2,273 | 2,299 | 2,282 | 2,282 |2,286 | 2,287 

{ 

1950 Mar. Qtr.} 2,170 | 2,133 {2,116 | 2,159 | 2,147 | 2,166 | 2,143 2;14l | 25131) 255471 2,518 12,r4r 12.156 12.158 
» dune ,, {2,264 | 2,258 | 2,206 | 2,228 | 2,249 | 2,261 | 2,272 | 2,258 {2,251 | 2,283 | 2,293 | 2,268 |2,261 | 2,262 
»» Sept. ,, | 2,315 | 2,335 | 2,271 | 2,200 | 2,315 | 2,315 | 2,328 | 2,307 | 2,207 | 2,333 | 2,336 .| 2,321 [2,316 | 2,317 
»» Dec. ,, $2,408 | 2,413 | 2,361 | 2,382 | 2,394 | 2,407 12,401 | 2,386 | 2,412 2,433 12,381 | 2,307 [2,410 12,410 

GrouP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nov, 1914 (b) 780 eee eee we a 699 ne ae ee at Se 749 ae 
y» 92K .. | 1,029 | 1,030 | 1,016¢] 977 | 1,102 | 1,029 932 985 941d} g60e] 959 952 11,010 | 1,609 

Year 1939 .. | 954 | 974 | 948 | 912 | 1,034] 956] 938 | 947] 874| 882] 881 | 934] ‘962 | ‘962 
» 1943 «- | 1,136 | 1,179 [1,140 | 1,084 | 1,205 | 1,140 | 1,105 | 1,101 | 1,005 | 1,011 | 1,044 -| 1,093 11,160 | 1,159 
» 1944 .. 11,144 | 1,189 | 1,143 | 1,100 | 1,216 | 1,147 [1,100 | 1,097 997 | 1,002 | 1,052 | 1,089 1,165 71,164 
» 1945 .. [1,138 | 1,176 | 1,136 | 1,094 | 1,208 | 1,141 11,100 | 1,096 997 996 | 1,053 | 1,089 | 1,161 £1,160 
ve «1946 .. [1,143 | 1,173 | 1,153 | 1,098 | 1,212 | 1,146 ] 1,104 | 1,103 | 1,004 999 | 1,058 | 1,094 | 1,167 11,166 
» §=1947 .. [1,158 } 1,181 | 1,170 | 1,113 | 1,220 | 1,160 | 1,130 | 1,126 | 1,029 | 1,022 | 1,080 | 1,118 | 1,199 14,197 
» 1948 .. [1,202 } 1,239 | 1,224 | 1,166 | 1,274 | 1,206 } 1,175 | 1,171 | 1,067 | 1,060 1,105 | 1,163 11,257 § 1,256 
» 1949 .. [1,288 | 1,300 | 1,302 | 1,252 | 1,368 | 1,290 | 1,219 | 1,218 | 1,108 | 1,099 | 1,145 | 1,206 | 1,338 1,336 
99 1950 .. [1,357 | 1,361 | 1,372 | 1,318 | 1.453 | 1,358 } 1,293 | 1,291 | 1,171 | 1,166 | 1,201 | 1,278 | 1,435 | 1,432 

1950 Mar. Qtr.} 1,346 | 1,348 | 1,361 | 1,309 | 1,418 | 1,347 | 1,229 | 1,229 | 1,113 | 1,107 1,149 | 1,216 | 1,402 | 1,398 
» gune ,, 11,349 | 1,357 | 1,367 | 1,312 | 1.436 | 1,351 | 1,246 | 1,238 | 1,127 1,122 | 1,157 | 1,230 | 1,413 [| 1,410 
» Sept. ,, [1,357 | 1,363 | 1,372 | 1,318 | 1,444 | 1,359 1,312 | 1,317 | 1,196 | 1,189 | 1,220 | 1,301 11,432 [1,429 
», Dec. _,, | 1,374 11,377 | 1,386 | 1,331 | 1,515 | 1,376 11,383 | 1,378 | 1,247 | 1,244 } 1,278 1,366 41,492 § 1,489 


(a) See footnote (7) on page ro. 
(¢) Midland Junction. 


page 20. 


(b) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, 8¢e 


(d) Zeehan. 


(e) Beaconsfield. 


({) See footnote (b) on page ro. 





Cuapter I.—ReTat Prices AND PRICE INDEXES. 


3. ‘**B’ Series Retail Price Index: Food, Groceries and 
Rent.—This index measures the prices of food and groceries and the 
rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It was first compiled for the year 1925, 
and retrospectively for several earlier years. It was designed to replace 
the “ A” Series Index (food, groceries and rent of all houses), which was 
the original index compiled in 1912. The first of the following tables 
covers only the six capital cities and gives index-numbers for the two 
Groups of the regimen involved split up into their various Sections, while 
the second table gives the ‘‘ B”’ Series Index dissected into its two Groups 
for each of the 30 towns, the weighted averages of the 5 towns in each 
State, the six capital cities and the 30 towns. The “B” Series Index 
(split up into its two Groups) for four additional towns not included in 
the weighted averages appears on page 24. 


Retail Price Index-Numbers(a) : Capital Cities—‘‘ B ”’ Series. 
__ (Base of each Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cittes, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 



































| 
TOWKX. | 1907. | Igri. | I9t4. | 192% | 1939. | 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. 1950 
| 
SECTION A.—GROCERIES. 
Eydney se 510 574 627 | 1,115 994 969 | 1,026 | 1,167 | 1,298 | 1,411 
Melbourne 461 521 §62 | 1,070 957 929 ogi | 1,153 | 1,296} 1,416 
Brisbane 547 614 607 | 1,105 944 935 994 | 1,165 | 1,305 | 1,387 
Adelaide 510 541 598 | 1,076 939 944 995 | 1,144 | 1,263 | 1,374 
Perth 572 720 628 | 1,103 966 966 | 1,032 | 1,183 | 1,268 | 1,380 
Hobart 501 566 604 | 1,087 947 934 g9r | 1,143 | 1,272 | 1,390 
Srx CAPITALS (bd) 499 564 599 1,093 969 950 1,008 | 1,161 1,292 1,404 
SECTION B.—DAIRY PRODUCE. 
Sydney $51 574 656 | 1,080 851 956 977 | 1,165 | 1,306 | 1,439 
Melbourne 571 567 635 | 1,087 885 965 998 | 1,189 | 1,330'| 1,441 
Brisbane 495 581 588 983 793 930 955 | 1,115 | 1,233 | 1,312 
Adelaide 548 651 7O§ 1,018 800 893 928 | 1,136 | 1,258 | 1,353 
Perth 709 733 735 1,152 870 981 1,000 | 1,166 1,292 1,436 
Hobart : 564 587 695 | 1,091 844 963 989 | 1,181 1,319 | 1,410 
Six CAPITALS (b) 563 591 654 | 1,072 853 952 978 | 1,165 } 1,301 1,418 
SECTION C.—MRAT. 
| i 
Sydney 519 501 668 | 960| 935 | 1,202 | 1,343 | 1,456] 1,571 | 1,899 
Melbourne 557 485 663 | 1,030 968 1,288 | 1,365 | 1,502 | 1,649 | 2,000 
Brisbane 535 488 610 897 822 1,079 | 1,223 | 1,343 | 1,453 | 1,695 
Adelaide 553 S41 784 1,095 929 1,188 1,288 1,423 1,543 1,776 
Perth 789 824 88x 1,103 958 1,248 | 1,290 | 1,4II | 1,785 | 2,025 
Hobart 668 638 780 | 1,244 961 1,338 1,446 | 1,662 | 1,945 1,962 
Six CAPITALS (5) 558 522 695 1,010 936 | 1,223 | 1,332 | 1,458 | 1,603 | 1,909 
SxcTions A, B AND C COMBIXED.—FOOD AND GROCBRIES. 
| | 
Sydney 523 | 553 646 1,062 936 | 1,039 1,110 | 1,258 1,388 1,572 
Melbourne 517 §23 610 | 1,063 942 1,052 1,110 | 1,274 | 1,418 | 1,605 
Brisbane 530 569 603 I,O%4 864 981 1,055 1,208 1,332 1,462 
Adelaide 532 570 679 1,066 897 1,006 1,067 | 1,230 | 1,351 1,494 
Perth 670 753 728 | 1,166 938 1,059 1,104 | 1,251 1,437 | 1,597 
Hobart 565 592 678 | 1,133 923 | 1,069 | 1,132 } 1,316 | 1,495 | 1,574 
S$1x CAPITALS (0) 533 559 640 | 1,064 927 | 1,036 | 1,100 1,256 | 1,394 | 1,566 
= SECTION D.—HOUSBING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES). (c) 
Sydney 593 701 760 989 | 1,035 | 1,043 | 1,044 | 1,047 | 1,049 | 1,050 
Melbourne 455 569 628 820 955 973 974 974 976 979 
Brisbane 283 373 466 630 854 863 864 866 869 883 
Adelaide 510 706 655 809 888 894 897 903 gi2 929 
Perth 458 524 589 739 881 886 887 889 | 895 gor 
Hobart 405 452 518 881 925 936 936 937 | 940 941 
SIX CAPITALS (bd) 497 612 662 | 862! 965! 976 977 | 9791 _982 987 
ALL SECTIONS COMBINED.—-FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING. 
| j 
Sydney 548 606 687 | 1,036 972 | 1,038 | 1,082 | 1,173 | 1,252 | 1,365 
Melbourne 495 539 616 977 945 | 1,019 | 1,054 | 1,154 | 1,243 | 1,357 
Brisbane 442 500 $54 877 858 932 978 | 1,072 | 1,149 | 1,233 
Adelaide 524 618 671 975 891 960 998 | 1,100 OD rf 1,270 
Perth 594 672 679 982 O14 989 ,017 | 1,107 | 1,222 1,322 
Hobart 508 542 621 1,044 922 1,04 1,093 | 1,165 | 1,275 1,324 
Six CaprTazs (5) 520 578 648 992 939 | 1,010 | 1,050 | 1,145 | 1,230 | 1,336 





(a) See footnote (a) on page Io. (b) Weighted average. 


(c) See footnote (5) on page ro. 





TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 29 


‘*B”’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers: Thirty Towns. 


(Base of each Group (a): Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 























































































































































































































































NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
Period. Ss | = lees > [oe © | P = 
>| 2) ¢ | 2| § |882) 212) S| #14 [£88 
s/f. | 4] 3 | z Rie 2/4/33) 8 /]& |S82 
© = eo >A © S © e bed ha > 
ao a | Fa | 5 S | =<w = B | | oS 8 a) 
__| | | 
GROUP I.—F0OD AND GROCERIES. 
Nov. 1914 6355: | tera dle cane ec cen tues ee OX Gal nts be Srl fr | 
»» 92% 964 | 977 | 972 | 959 | 935 | 964] 923 928] 919 | 941 | 948 | 924 
Year 1939 936 | 965 | 1,106 991 | 940 | 942 942 | 939} 930] 946 | 955 | 942 
oe r043 1,042 | 1,066 | 1,234 | 1,090 | 1,027 | 1,048 ] 1,055 | 1,049 | 1,042 | 1,013 | 1,035 | 1,053 
» 1944 T,025 | 1,045 | 1,252 | 1,079 | 1,024 | 1,032 | 1,049 | 1,037 | 1,042 | 1,006 | 1,037 | 1,047 
aay L045 1,035 | 1,048 | 1,278 | 1,073 | 1,036 | 1,041 [1,057 | 1,045 1,046 | 1,006 | 1,060 | 1,055 
» 1946 1,039 | 1,049 | 1,277 | 1,070 | 1,048 | 1,044 ] 1,052 I,05I | 1,050 | 1,012 | 1,079 | 1,051 
Ae MRO F5DIO U1 23185337 | 1,le0u| er i4 ul lg rlLOun t-37001i%- 704) [51090 1'2,005) | 3, 5R5) ik FOO 
» 1948 1,258 |1,277 | 1,494 | 1,290 | 1,271 | 1,264 | 1,274 | 1,269 | 1,245 | 1,265 | 1,267 | 1,272 
>» 1949 1,388 | 1,401 | 1,696 | 1,445 | 1,414 | 1,395 | 1,418 | L5413) (23397 [005412 111.9950 115407 
1950 i,572 |1,570 | 1,899 | 1,634 | 1,616 | 1,579 | 1,605 | 1,595 | 1,595 | 1,597 | 1,602 | 1,604 
1950 Mar. Qtr.1.1,459 | 1,467 | 1,789 1,510 | 1,492 | 1,466 [1,516 | 1,530 | 1,515 |1,52I | 1,496 | 1,517 
5 dune ,, | 1,518 | 1,527 | 1,812 | 1,596 | 1,560 | 1,526 | 1,567 | 1,553 | 1,553 | 1,552 | 1,554 | 1,565 
» Sept. ,, [1,599 | 1,580 | 1,943 | 1,658 | 1,643 | 1,605 } 1,614 | 1,594 | 1,612 | 1,614 | 1,619 | 1,613 
pe OE ON DEAR ey Lon WoL ease ec yiaeydetsh leper) boy ey | 1,702 ToJOl 1 Ol IT 70st. 7 at 
| a =a 
1950. | | | | 
January 1,447 | 1,456 | 1,782 | 1,500 | 1,480 | 1,455 | 1,492 | 1,512 | 1,496 | 1,496 | 1,473 | 1,492 
February 1,457 1,466 1,781 | 1,505 | 1,49 | 1,464 11,518 |} 1,532 | 1,524 | 1,527 | 1,$03 | 1,519 
March 1,472 |1,479 | 1,803 | 1,525 | 1,506 | 1,480 | 1,539 | 1,547 | 1,525 | 1,540 | 1,511 | 1,539 
April 1,514 | 1,518 |; 1,808 | 1,583 ! 1,555 | 1,522 | 1,563 | 1,551 | 1,543 11.55x | 1,542 | 1,562 
May 1,520 | 1,530 | 1,812 | 1,597 | 1,561 | 1,527 [1,568 | 1,553 | 1,555 | 1,552 | 1,557 | 1,566 
June t,522 11,533. |:2,010 11,608 1 1,563 | 1,529 11,570 |. 1,555. 11.502 | 3,552 | 1,562 11.568 
July 1,536 | 1,548 | 13830 1,624 | 1,597 | 1,544 11,594 | 1,573 | 1,586 | 1,578 | 1,589 | 1,593 
August 1,595 | 1,575 | 1,958 1,649 | 1,639 | 1,601 | 1,582 | 1,566 | 1,588 | 1,588 | 1,596 | 1,582 
September 1,665 | 1,618 | 2,040 | 1,702 | 1,693 | 1,669 | 1,665 | 1,643 | 1,662 eee | 1,671 1,665 
October 1,673 | 1,629 | 2,031 | 1,71r | 1,696 | 1,677 |. 1,701 | 1,670 | 1,667 | 1,680 | 1,689 | 1,698 
November . E5723 ks7 09 | 2,0445 1115793 107740 17 el nls 720 ke 7 leu. JON t.7O7) | 2.750. |1.724 
December 1,754 |1,779 | 2,077 | 1,815 ine | 7703 1,744 | 1,725 [ee 1,717 | 1,768 | 1,742 
GRouP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED Hovsss). (d) 
Nov. 1914 PAYS 35 6 ain (meee ae ie 608 | | cs Toe | ss 
9 94921 .. | 1,000 | 885 559 | 881 596 966 845 | 479 | 527 668 | 685 789 
Year 1939 .. 1,035 | 890 | 764 | 871 | 843 1,015] 955 | 714 | 731 | 876 | g2t| 938 
» 1943 1,042 | 902 | 753 | 882 | 844 /1,023] 974 | 709 | 742 | 889] 934 | 956 
» 1944 1,043 | 903 | 753 | 882; 843 |1,023 | 974 | 711 | 743 | 888 | 934 | 955 
» 1945 .. [1,043 | 903 | 760 | 885 | 843 |1,024 | 973 | 710 | 744 | 887 | 934] 955 
» 1946 .. 11,043 | 904 | 761 886 843 | 1,024 973 713 | 743 | 887] 934 955 
» 1947 .. 11,044 | 904 | 763 | 887 | 844 |1,025 | 974 | 715 | 743 | 888! 934 | 956 
»» 1948 .. 11,047 | 906} 764 | 888 | 845 |1,027] 974] 720, 746| 888 | 934] 956 
Tet O49.2-rL,O40 908 | 776! 890 847 | 1,030 976 24 | 748 | 889 934 | 958 
pL OSO)c 175,050 908 | 782 | 892 848 | 1,031 979 729 | 764 | 890 945 | g61 
1950 Mar, Qtr.} 1,049 908 | 779 | 891 | 848 | 1,030 978 728 954 889 945 | 960 
», June ,,] 1,049 | 908 | 783] 891 | 848 | 1,030 978 | 728 762 890 | 945 | 961 
» Sept. ,, | 1,050 908 | 783 |} 892 | 848 | 1,031 979 728 766 890 945 | 961 
» Dec. 1,050 | 908 | 783 | 892 848 seas 979 | 732 | 73 | 890 | 945 | 962 
Groups I.-II.—FOoOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING. 
Nov. 1914 6807 ne. See doe 7 etees, 613 | ea | ei eoce |) soc SP 
prak Oar a. 977 | 944 825 | 926 | 815 965 895 | 769 | 780 | 844 855 876 
Year 1939 . 972 | 934 | 970} 942] ‘900! 969] 945 | 849) 851 | 917] 940] 938 
» ©6©6. 1943 «- ~*§ 1,040 | 1,000 | 1,044 | 1,007 953 | 1,036 | I,o21 ; 908 | 923 962 993 | 1,012 
ry» 1944 1,030 | 987 | 1,055 | 999 951 | 1,026 | 1,017 907 | 923 958 995 as 
» 1945 .. [1,036 | 989 /1,073 | 997 | 958 | 1,032 [1,022 | 912 | 926 | 957 | 1,008 | 1,013 
» 1946 .. | 1,038 990 | 1,073 | 996 | 966 | 14034 | I,019 917 928 g61 | 1,020 | I,OrLr 
» 1947 .. | 1,082 | 1,035 | 1,110 | 1,030 | 1,006 | 1,078 | 1,054 950 952 | 1,012 | 1,042 | 1,046 
» 1948 1,173 | 1,129 | 1,206 | 1,130 | 1,102 | 1,169 |. 1,154 | 1,052 | 1,048 | 1,116 | 1,134 | 1,146 
990k Q4G 852527125205. [625335 11,225: | 19200) | 352490 0,243) 1 1 TAT 115140 [152045] 1,232 1.15235 
» 1950 .. 11,365 | 1,309 1,459 | 1,341 | 1,313 1,362 | 1,357 | 1,254 | 1,267 | 1,318 | 1,342 | 1,350 
1950 Mar. Qtr.j 1.295 | 1,246 | 1,391 | 1,265 | 1,238 | 1,293 | 1,303 | 1,2I4 | 3,215 | I,27x | 1,277 | 1,296 
» oune ,, 11,332 | %,282 | 1,407 | 1,317 | 1,279 1,329 11,334 | 1,228 | 1,241 | 1,290 | 1,313 1,326 
», Sept. ,, | 1,381 | 1.315 | 1,486 | 1,356 1,329 | 1,377 | 1,363 | 1,252 | 1,278 | 1,328 | 1,352 | 1,355 
»» Dec. ,, | 1,451 | 7393 | 7552 | 3.426 1,405 1448 1,429 | 1,320 | 1,335 | 1,381 | 1,425 | 1,421 


a ee 


(a) See footnote (a) op page ro. (b) See footnote (b) on page ro. 





30 CHAPTER [.—ReETAIL PRICES AND Prick INDEXES. 


“*B *’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base of each Group (a): Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923--27 = 1,000.) 




























































































































































































QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
® ' . | ° cS S ! 

Period. = = S oy G | s ra lice aoe: 
g Bg 5 | 8S lSee] S$ |ae8! & g a4/$s§ 
| 2/2 | 21s [ees] = i228 = | 3 | 31238 
a a ae E yy Mes — a c= oe oS nes) Se OS 

a 2 g ow > 6 A : ee | o2 
a ° oa ° =) dt =] ec re) m os | he > 
rca eH | 2s = a |e<qul < KSB! « a | as '|P<n 

GROUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 

Nov. 1914 .. 614 a | oe Se eae) eros 683 ae Ay Leas : 
» r92r.. | 955 | 895} 949 | 981] 936ce] 950] 941 | 945] 968 | 923 | 997 | 943 
Year 1939 .. 864 | 823 | 904| 961 | giz | 872 897 | 973; 996 | 937 | 98 paces 
» 1943 .- 975 974 | 995 | 1,041 | 1,033 | 982 } 1,003 lapeee 1,076 984 | 1,039 | 1,007 
ry ELOY VY Fie 965 | 1,003 | 1,002 | 1,049 | 1,027 | 977 993 | 1,030 | 1,061 996 | 1,033 | 997 
eee O4 S26 966 | 1,009 | 1,016 | 1,055 | 1,025 | 980 | 1,002 | 1,034 | 1,074 | I,014 | 1,054 | 1,006 
y kO4000.- 981 | 1,018 | 1,016 | 107% | 11039 | 993 [1,006 | 1,049 | 1,079 | 1,027 | 1,056 | r.011 
» 1947 .. 11,055 | 1,092 | 1,097 1,148 ly 112 1,068 | 1,067 | 1,103 | 1,141 VO7is ele bi gaer.O 7% 
» 1948 .. | 1,208 | 1,228 | 1,244 | 1,295 | 1,255 | 1,219 | 1,230 | 1,234 | 1,294 | 1,220 | 1,269 | 1,233 
eT OA Oech S43 eu el oS eso 8 lls 4a 2 el, 6030940, tds S50 lel oC On| on. 4 22.3920 1el 3030 1.355 
»» 1950 .. | 1,462 | 1,480 | 1,523 | 1,560 | 1,515 1,476 11,494 | 1,532 | 1,585 | 1,557 | 1,524 | 1,500 
1950 Mar. Qtr.} 1,402 | 1,418 | 1,444 | 1,499 | 1,438 | 1,414 | 1,428 | 1,457 | 1,501 | 1,413 | 1,467 | 1,432 
» ovune ,, | 1,421 | 1,441 | 1,461 | 1,537 | 1,464 | 1,435 11,446 | 1,481 | 1,516 | 1,448 | 1,485 | 1,450 
», Sept. ,, 11,473 | 1,486 | 1,529 | 1,568 | 1,517 lx 4485 [1,496 |1,54x | 1,591 | 1,592 | 1,525 | 1,502 
» Dec. ,, | 1,551 | 1,574 | 1,658 | 1,635 | 72639 | I, 568 11,606 | 1,643 | 167390 157.700 2;0207 105,014 

1950. | | | 
January .. [1,395 | 1,41l | 1,434 | 1,493 | 1,434 | 1,407 [1,419 | 1,443 | 1,495 | 1,398 | 1,462 | 1,423 
February .. | 1,402 | 1,416 | 1,443 | 1,497 | 1,436 | 1433 1,431 | 1,461 | 1,502 | 1,413 | 1,466 | 1,435 
March .. 11,409 | 1,425 | 1,455 | 1,507 | 1,445 | 1,421 [1,435 | 1,466 | 1,506 | 1,427 | 1,473 | 1,438 
April .. 11,416 | 1,437 | 1,458 | 1,533 | 1,459 | 1,430 | 1,442 | 1,474 | 1,512 | 1.438 | 1,479 | 1,446 
May .. 11,425 | 1,443 | 1,461 | 1,543 | 1,463 | 1,438 [1,447 | 1,482 | 1,519 | 1,440 | 1,479 | 1,451 
June .. 11,423 | 1,443 | 1,465 | 1,536 | 1,471 | 1,436 11,449 | 1,486 | 1,517 | 1,467 | 1,496 | 1,453 
July .. 11,442 11,457 | 1,480 | 1,551 | 1,493 | 1,455 11,463 | 1,501 | 1,540 | 1,502 | 1,512 | 1,468 
August -» 11,457 | 1,464 | 1,484 | 1,551 | 1,509 | 1,467 [1,465 | 1,517 | 1,550 | 1,533 | 1,517 | 1,473 
September .. [1,519 | 1.537 | 1,623 | 1,602 | 1,548 | 1,534 ]1,559 | 1,604 | 1,684 | 1,740 | 1,545 1,567 
October .. |1,540 | 1,574 | 1,649 | 1,623 | 1,623 | 1,558 | 1,577 ) 1,615 | 1,717 | 1,757 | 1,557 | 1,580 
November .. | 1,548 | 1,563 | 1,643 | 1,626 | 1,630 | 1,564 11,612 | 1,639 | 1,723 | 1,761 | 1,627 | 1,619 
December .. | 1,564 | 1,585 | 1,682 | 1,656 | 1,665 | 1,583 | 1,634 Bs 675 | 1,759 | 1,811 | 1, 675 | 1,643 
! } } | | | 
GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(d) 

Nov. 1914 ai bal Pore psc |) ody el aoc bi leeo GET (eee ee ee ye ae ee Lee 
aor O2s 629 | 547 | 470 | 5285 535¢! 594 819 | 566} 603 | 492] 566} 781 
Year 19390 854 | 847 753 | 861 | 640 | 840 888 | 388 | 710 | 686 | 753 862 
Vie PLC Ye 862 859 | 768 | 865 | 668 | 850 893 | 383 713 715 | 755 866 
» ©1944... | 065 | 859] 767 | 865 | 672 | 850] 892; 385 | 713] 715 | 754 | 866 
CAPEIO4S oe 863 | 861 768 | 865 | 674 | 851 892 | 386 TI34 |e gaS 755 866 
Peel 4 Ole 863 |. 862 | 773 | 866 681 | 85x 894 390 , 712 | 716 | 755 | 867 
AP ACY Pate 864 | 864 780 | 866; 682 | 853 897 | 398 | 711 | 718 75 oe 870 
» 1948 ..f 866} 874 | 785 | 866 | 685 | 855] 903 | 402} 710 | 718 | 757 | 876 
So LO LO 2. 869 883 796 | 867 689 | 859 g12 407 | 710 | 722}; 762 885 
et 950 883 | 904 | 823 | 868 | 704} 874] 929} 407 | 712] 731 | 764 | 900 
ps. a } ——— | pa | ft —— — 
1950 Mar. Qtr. 873 898 | 816 | 868 | 692 | 865 |. 921 407 | 710 | 72 762 893 
» oune ,, 878 898 816 | 868 | 692 | 868 925 | 407 | 710 | 729 762 896 
», Sept. ,,f 884] 906} 823] 868| 716 | 875 932 | 407 | 714 | 732 | 762 903 
3) DCC. ;, 898 | 915 | 837 | 868 | 716 | 887 937 | 407} 714| 734 | 770 908 


GEourPS I.-II.—FoopD, GROCERIZS AND HOUSING. 

















Nov. 1914 .. a A oe ls soe), aif ese GSor eee cle secu een | ieee | ae 
PE SO2k as 840 771 | 779 820b| 794c} 824 898 | 811 | 839] 770 | 844 885 
Year 1939 .. 858 | 830 | 843 920 | 804 858 891 | 743 | 882 | 838 | 890 | 88s 
ur lO430e+ 929 | 927 | 904 | 970 | 888 | 928 958 | 784! 932 | 877 | 926 950 
x 1944 .. 923 | 945 | 9038} 975; 886); 926 951 | 776 | 923 | 884 | 922 | 944 
» 1945 .. 924 | 949] 917 | 979} 886 | 928 957501779 931 | 895 | 935 | 949 
» 1946 .. 932 | 955} 919 | 989] 897 | 936 | 960 | 790 | 933 | 903 | 936] 952 
Ss XO4 7: 978 |1,001 | 971 | 1,036 | 942] 982 998 | 825] 971 | 931 | 973 | 990 
» 1948 .. | 1,072 | 1,087 | 1,063 | 1,125 |; 1,030 | 1,074 ] 1,100 | go7 1,063 | 1,022 | 1,067 | 1,091 
ye OAGH Lit 1400l 11707 tt 1450 | ole 140 151 fuel 1.52 hie | 1,00r | 1,141 | 1,091 | 1,144 | 1,168 
TQ50i2-7- 15233, (1.252 1,247 ; 1,286 | 1,195 | 1,238 1527001, 089 ut, 2475|75- 242 1) 1,224. | 1,202 

1950 Mar. Qtr.] 1,193 | 1,212 | 1:196 | 1,249 11,144 | 1,197 | 1,227 | 1,044 | 1,189 | 1,143 | 1,189 | 1,218 
5» gune ,, | 1,206 | 1,226 | 1,206 | 1,273 | 1,160 | 1,211 | 1,240 | 1,058 | 1,198 | 1,165 ‘1,199 | 1,231 
» Sept. ,, [1,240 | 1,257 | 1,250 | 1,291 | 1,201 | 1,244 11,272 | 1,095 | 1,245 | 1,253 | 1,224 | 1,265 
oo. Dec: F293) 05303 25334 ls 9 520 275) 8s 2900 81.420 GES 1k5992 12,3800 | 1,205 11553935 





(a) See footnote (a) on page 10. (6) Charters Towers. (¢) Warwick. () See footnote (5) on page re. 





TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Prick InDEX-NUMBERS. 31 


‘*B” Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base of each Group (a): Weighted Average of Siz Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 








o o 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA, os 12 
@ 

oa 1s 

aan >on | > 

Period Sains | a ? : <- |< 
aa peta S > 5 eo eare a S ° co .f oS [odd 
aaqaqiss Bs nN eocr ae n ' oe ~~ coc ©— ec— 
~ Co © a =4 a a eo os a wc ~—~o =—=3a 
ee Ours ea = ao} See P] e = S a Sepi ae | £ZE 
S8/wic ~ = 3 wm = 4 = FI ° ry we Fl ae oot 
nol] ave = = et = Of = s & > © =@°l = =~ 
On | @50 S) s | © eames C 2 5 © 5 ©se x as 
Be |Maem| 2 9 6 'Bau} = re) a go |l\Beul 35m 138e 





Group I.—FoopD AND GROCERIES. 


NOV. 1914 .. 746 | WRoGe sece Ai As s Lo oe. 4 
come L O21 ae mnt, CO Spier, 120 [e580 1,049 | 1,031 | 1,033 1,027 | 958 | I ,108¢| 
Year 1939 .. 938 | 1,092 | 972 | 967 | 947 |. 93% 923 | 914 | 94r | 933 B: 018 








» 1943 .. | 1,059 | 1,179 | 1,071 | 1,039 | 1,080 | 1,068 } 1,062 | 1,017 lr 096 | 
» §=—1944 .- | 1,056 | 1,180 | 1,066 | 1,036 | 1,095 | 1,066 |1,035 | 988 nas 030 | 
J 1945ie so) 12,0007 |, 191 | 1,069 1,045 | 1,084 | 1,070 [1,043 | 999 | 1,024 | 1,026 | 1,153 
» 1946 .. 11,059 | 1,192 | 1,073 | 1,057 | 1,084 | 1,070 | 1,069 | 1,018 | 1,048 | 1,052 | 1,173 | 1,055 11,036 | 1,040 
epee XO4901<o) 9051040) X5239 102,16 25:01.%,100) [515135 |(Fs 11500251921 1,002 | 1,108 | 1,112 | 1,233 1 & 

» 1948 .. [1,251 |1,387 | 1,272 | 1,257 | 1,279 | 1,262 |1,316 | 1,273 |1,276 |1,280 | 1,407 11,303 11,256 11,260 
» 1949 .. | 1,437 | 1,572 | 1,455 | 1,443 | 1,471 | 1,448 | 1,495 | 1,459 | 1,469 | 1,473 | 1,560 | 1,48 

59.) E950) .. 1 1,597 |. 1,720 1,5, 013) 11,610, |°5,636 | 1,608 1.574 | 1,534 | I 








1,582 | 1,612 | 1,613 | 
































1,514 | 1,545 | 1,566 | 1,490 | 1,473 | 1,477 


| 
950 Mar. Qtr.] 1,514 | 1,648 | 1,537 | 1,517 34554 | 1,525 11,498 | 1 | 
11,549 | 1,568 eee 1,526 $1,520 | 1,524 
| 
| 


1,455 

, June ,, 41,559 | 1,604 | 15584 | 1,567 | 1,602 : 1,492 
», Sept. ,, | 1,608 | 1,737 | 1,623 | 1,630 | 1,650 | 1,619 | 1,597 | 1,556 
1,631 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
} 



























































1,577 | 1,595 | 1,638 | 1,585 11,582 | 1,585 

»» Dee. ,, $1,707 | 1,833 | 1,708 | 1,733 | 1,739 | 1,717 | 1,665 | | 1,686 | 1,738 | 1,682 | 1,660 } 1,689 | 1,692 
' i | aE j Try Pts pea atest a fe | re 

1950. ; | | | | | | 

January .. | 1,506 | 1,639 | 1,52r | 1,507 | 1,544 | 1,516 ]1,521 | 1,485 | 1,512 | 1,560 EB 588 | 1,514 [1,459 | 1,464 
ebruary .. [1,509 | 1,649 | 1,535 | 1,519 115554 | I,52r [1,486 | 1,428 | 1,517 1,532 | 1,562 | 1,474 [1,472 | 1,477 
arch -. 1,527 | 1,657 | 1,554 11,524 | 1,565 | 1,537 [1,486 | 1,453 | 1,514 | 1,543 | 1,547 | 1,482 | 1,488 | 1,491 
A pril »» 71,548 | 1,683 | 1,573 | 1,548 | 1,583 | 1,559 } 1,528 | 1,480 | 1,551 | 1,566 |1,56r | 1,517 | 1,516 | 1,519 
lay .. | 1,561 | 1,696 | 1,584 | 1,563 | 1,606 | 1,572 | 1,541 | 1,496 | 1,549 | 1,571 | 1,570 | 1,530 | 1,522 | 1,525 
June .. 11,568 | 1,702 | 1.594 | 1,573 | 1,616 | 1,579 [1,542 | 1,499 | 1,546 | 1,567 11,567 | 1,53x | 1,523 | 1,527 
July .- 11,584 | 1,715 | 1,602 | 1,590 | 1,627 | 1,595 | 1,560 | 1,518 | 1,560 | 1,577 | 1,583 | 1,549 ieee 1,546 
August -. 11,579 | 1,708 | 1.597 | 1,585 | 1,621 | 1,589 | 1,593 | 1,558 | 1,568 | 1.58r | 1,627 | 1,582 | 1,563 | 1,567 
Beptember .. | 1,660 | 1,789 | 1,671 | 1,714 | 1,701 | 1,672 [1,638 | 1,591 | 1,602 | 1,628 | 1,704 | 1,624 | 1,640 | 1,642 
October ~- 11,735 | 1,838 | 1,683 | 1,770 | 1,716 | 1,742 11,648 | 1,597 | 1,686 | 1,726 | 1,663 11,638 | 1,663 | 1,665 
ovember .. | 1,688 | 1,820 | 1,713 | 1,711 | 1,745 | 1,699 } 1,649 | 1,622 | 1,682 | 1,735 | 1,679 | 1,647 | 1,688 | 1,691 
December .. | 1,699 | 1,841 | 1,729 1,718 | 1,756 | 1,711 | 1,699 | 1,674 | 1,691 | 1,754 | 1,705 | 1,694 [1,716 | 1,720 





Group II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HovsmEs).(e) 




















NOV. IQI4 .. Ria oom ese ie ee 18 ee ap Lae 525 | | | neyo | 649 
eel O22) 2 754 | 578 | 616b| 649 | 779} 709 870 | 676 | 2940. 1501 495 | 729 877 823 
Wear 1939 .. 881 | 1,318 | 886 | 1,005 | 1,064 | 919 925 | 851 | 8361 763 806 | 887 965 947 
96) t943..-- 885 | 1,038 | 898 | 970 | 1,058 | 902 93t | 859 | 850} 770 | 805 | 894 975 956 
NIQ446-.5: 886 | 1,036 | 899 | 974 | 1,059 | go2 932; 861 850 | 770 | 804 | 895 976 956 
mK QO4 Sian 886 | 1,037 899 | 975 | 1,061 902 933502 851 | 770 | 804 895 975 956 
earl 4G. 886 | 1,055 900 | 980 | 1,064 | 904 936 | 864 853 | 770 | 809 | 898 976 957 
Logg 887 | 1,080 900 | 98x | 1,064 | 907 936 | 866 853 | 770 | 814 | 899 977 958 
At Oa oe 889 | 1,082 | 917 | 985 | 1,066} 910 937 | 871 | 853] 770 | 815 gol 979 960 
Sotoa Ome 895 | 1,095 956 | 1,005 | 1,080 | 917 940 | 873] 853 | 773 S17 904 982 964 
yey ae gor | 1,126 967 | 1,028 | 1,094 | 926 941 | 876 | 855 | 778 | 818 906 987 968 
50 Mar. Qtr.| 898 | 1,122 | 967 | 1,019 | 1,092 22 941 87. 855 | 778 | 817 905 984 966 
_ June si QOI | 1,122 967 | 1,026 | 1,095 925 941 856 | 855 | FI Or eo 7, 905 986 967 
Poe Dtn:. 902 | 1,129 | 967 | 1,032 | 1,095 | 927 941 877 855 778 | 817 906 987 969 
ne DOCh nt 904 | 1,129 | 967 | 1,034 | 1,095 | 928 941 877 855 | 778 | 821 906 989 971 



























































NOV. IQI4 .. 689" | ee on Shaw aoe 6304\ seer tee arr i oCetnos 644 

Rema CYS Geree g16 928 | 898)! 907 | 942 | 918 971 | 858 | 81g9c} 696d) 871 gII 924 907 
year 1939 .. g14 | 1,178 | 936 979 990 | 936 922 | 887 | 898 865 933 | 908 939 935 
er O4 9 1: 989 | 1,122 | 1,001 | 1,010 | 1,069 } 1,001 J 1,009 | 953 998 942 | 1,005 | 988 FI,OI | 1,005 
Ae CF eae 987 | 1,121 | 999 | 1,010 | 1,079 | 1,000 992 | 936 | 958 | 920 | 1,004 | 970 | 1,004 998 
eto Sa 990 | 1,128 | 1,001 | 1,015 | 1,072 | 1,002 998 | 943 | 954 | 924 | 1,014 977 $1,009 | 1,003 
» 4946... 989 | 1,136 | 1,003 | 1,024 | 1,073 | 1,003 $1,014 | 956 | 969] 939 |1,028 | 992 41,010 1 1,005 
»» 1947 .. [1,017 | 1,174 | 1,034 | 1,056 | 1,103 | 1,031 | 1,053 I,oor | 1,006 | 976 | 1,067 | 1,032 | 1,050 | 1,045 
» 1948 .. J 1,107 |1,266 | 1,131 | 1,148 | 1,193 | 1,122 | 1,165 | 1,113 | 1,108 | 1,078 |1,173 | 1,143 | 1,145 | 1,140 
9 1949 .. | 1,222 | 1,382 | 1,257 | 1,269 Piss honlels 2370 hel. 275 | E227 125 | 1,197 | 1,267 | 1,254 $1,230 | 1,226 
» 1950 .. | 1,322 sae | 1,358 | 1,380 I,42I | 1,338 | 1,324 | 1,274 | 1,295 | 1,283 | 1,209 | 1,304 11,336 | 1,332 
950 Mar. Qtr.[. 1,270 | 1,439 | 1,311 | 1,319 | 1,370 | 1,286 }1,277 | 1,226 | 1,254 | 1,242 | 1,270 | 1,258 11,279 11,275 
» oune ,, ir 209 | 1,467 | 1,340 | 1,349 | 1,402 | 1,315 | 1,301 1,248 | 1,275 | 1,257 | 1,270 | 1,280 | 1,308 | 1,303 
», Sept. ,, | 1,329 | 1,496 | 1,364 | 1,393 | 1,430 | 1,345 11,337 | 1,287 | 1,292 | 1,273 | 1,314 | 1,316 11,346 | 1,341 
», Dec. ,, | 1,390 alana 1554 | 1,415 | 15457 | 1,484 | 1,40 | 1,333 | 1,358 


6 11,379 | | 1,360 | 1,343 | 1,362 | 1,412 | 1,407 
| | | 











1) See footnote (az) on page 10. (6) Midland Junction. {e) Zeehan. (d) Beaconsfleld. (¢) See footnote (b) on page ro. 
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§ 8. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


To supplement the information collected monthly for the 30 towns 
specified in the preceding pages, a special investigation into prices in 
70 additional towns was undertaken in November, 1913. This investigation 
was repeated in November, 1914, and again in November, 1915, when the 
number of additional towns was increased to 120. In November, 1923, 
the number was further increased to 170. Information in regard to prices 
obtained in November of each of the years 1923 to 1942 related, therefore, to 
200 towns. After 1942, collection of returns of these prices was discontinued. 
The results of the first investigation were published in Labour Bulletin No. 5 
(pp. 26-33), and details respecting succeeding investigations were incorporated 
in the Labour Bulletins and Reports issued subsequently by this Bureau. 


§ 9. Changes in the Regimen. 


1. General.—Since the original compilation of retail price indexes by 
the Bureau in Ig1I2, the regimens of the several Groups and Sections have 
undergone some modifications, with the object of improving the indexes 
as measures of the variations in retail prices in individual towns, as between 
the many towns covered, and in the weighted average of all towns or the 
various combinations thereof. These modifications are briefly as follows :— 


(1) Food and Groceries—The regimen for food and groceries, originally 
introduced in 1912, was based upon the relative consumption of the years 
1906 to rg10, and the first revision was made in September Quarter, 
1932 and was based on the relative consumption of the years 1927 to 
1929. ‘ihe regimen in use up to that date will be found on page 13 of 
Labour Report No. 23. A second revision took place in Septe:ber 
Quarter, 1936, as part of the general revision of the regimen by the 
Conference of Statisticians of April, 1936. The main features of this 
revision are referred to in para. 2 below. 


(11) Housing.—The housing constituent of the regimen has also been 

= ef abe < bP] 
revised. Originally the rentals of all houses from “3 rooms and under 
o ‘8 rooms and over”’ were tabulated, and they were continuously used 
in the “A” Series Index (food and rent of all houses) from 1Ig12 to 30th 
June, 1938, when this series was discontinued. They were also used in 
the “C” Series Index up to and including the year 1924. From the 
following year rentals of 4 and 5-roomed houses only were used in the 
““C” Series Index, and in the same year they were combined with food 
and groceries to form the “ B’”’ Series Index. 


Following on the resolutions of the 1936 Conference of Statisticians 
(see para. 2 below), the rentals of 4 and 5-roomed houses in each of the six 
capital cities and “second ”’ important town in each of the States (excepting 
Western Australia) have been determined on a somewhat difierent basis 
(for convenience designated the ‘“ Census” basis) from that previously used. 
For the six capital cities, this base was introduced into the indexes at the 
December Quarter, 1936, and for the “second” towns at the March Quarter, 
1937. The basis adopted was that of the average rents, as disclosed by 
the 1933 Census, of 4 and 5-roomed houses occupied by fully-employed 
wage and salary earners in all industrial groups with the exception of 
“Fishing and Trapping,’ “ Agricultural, Pastoral and Dairying” and 
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“ Forestry,” brought up to the above-mentioned quarters by applying 
the percentage variations in rent since the 1933 Census shown for cor- 
responding houses at both periods in the rent rolls of the house-agents, 
At the same time, these rent rolls were carefully revised, after personal 
inspection of all houses included, to ensure a satisfactory “ sample” of houses 
upon which to measure rent variations in future. Thus, the rent levels 
having been established for the towns in question, the rent rolls ceased to 
be used for the determination of the average rent from quarter to quarter, 
and were used only for the purpose of measuring the percentage variations 
from quarter to quarter by means of corresponding houses in the rolls for 
the current and the preceding quarter—the percentage variations being 
applied progressively to the basic averages from the 1933 Census, as explained 
above. The new standard, so far as the towns in question are concerned, 
affected the indexes only in respect of the relative levels of rents in the 
different towns, and in respect of their absolute height. 


The “ Census’ basis not being generally applicable to the circumstances 
of small provincial towns, on account of the great diversity of average 
‘quality ” of houses, the levels, as previously determined from a sample 
of houses selected by the house agents in accordance with definite standards 
originally laid down, were continued in the indexes until such time as the 
rent rolls were completely revised on the basis mentioned above. The 
revision was completed by June Quarter, 1939, but in the meantime 
as each town was completed the rent level then reached on the old basis 
was established as the base to which the percentage variations disclosed 
by the rent rolls were progressively applied thereafter. 


(ut) Clothing and Maiscellaneous—The regimen for clothing and 
miscellaneous household requirements was originally introduced in 1921, and 
the first revision was made in March Quarter, 1935. Details of the 
original regimen were not published, but the revised regimen of 1935 
appeared in Labour Report No. 26. <A second revision took place in 
September Quarter, 1936, as part of the general revision of the regimen by 
the Conference of Statisticians of April, 1936. The main features of this 
revision are referred to in para. 2 below. Some minor alterations have 
since been made in the regimen. 


2. Revision of 1936.—The revision of the regimen by the Conference of 
Statisticians of April, 1936, was of a comprehensive nature. The Resolutions 
of the Conference are reprinted in Appendix XI. of Labour Report No. 27. 
This Conference not only recommended extensive revisions of the regimen 
from which the indexes are compiled, but also considered methods of collection 
and compilation. Asa result of its deliberations, and subsequent discussions 
by correspondence, many improvements and refinements were introduced. 


The changes in the regimen made by this Conference comprised chiefly 
the elimination or replacement of articles no longer in demand, or which 
experience had shown to be unsuitable media for the measurement of price 
variations ; the alteration of units of quantity in certain cases to conform 
with those in most general use ; the adjustment of the mass unit allotted to 
certain articles to bring them into accord with present-day consumption 
habits; and the re-adjustment of the population and household weights 
applicable to the several groups and sections of the regimen in accordance 
with the results of the 1933 Census. Definite grades or qualities were 
also established for each article in the regimen, to ensure that quotations 
should be given, as far as possible, for the same article at all times and in 
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all places, and expert field officers were appointed to collect, personally, 
prices to the standard qualities laid down. Inproved methods of collecting 
and weighting average house rentals were also adopted (see para. I (11) 
above). 


3. Method of Effecting Changes.—Changes of the nature mentioned are 
commonly made in price indexes without seriously impairing their 
continuity. In accordance with established principles of procedure in 
changing the regimen (see Labour Report No. 9, Appendix I[., Part II. 
paras. 14 and 18), the general level of the index is taken as determined 
by the old regimen for the quarter in which the change is made, and the 
new regimen is used to measure variations in the price level after that date. 
The linking up of the index-numbers on the old and the new basis 1s effected 
by the usual method of equating the respective weighted aggregate costs 
of the old and the new regimens in the six capital cities. 


There are two methods of effecting this, as follows:—Up to June 
Quarter, 1942, all such changes were made by equating the new aggregate 
of the section embodying the changes to the former aggregate. This course 
was adopted when items were added to or omitted from the regimen, and 
when a change was made in the standard of any item. From ‘Septemb er 
Quarter, 1942, however, all changes of saree were effected by an 
appropriate adjustment of the ‘‘ mass unit ” or “ weight ” so as to preserve 
the percentage weight which the item eed in the aggregate from time 
to time, and wherever possible the “ weight” of any item dropped from the 
regimen was transferred to an article of a similar nature which would serve 
as a more appropriate medium for the measurement of the variations of the 
article dropped than the remaining items of the section, the “ mass units ’ 
of which under the former procedure in effect were proportionately increased 
to carry the aggregate of the item dropped, or reduced to admit a new item 
added. (See also para. 3 on pages 15 and 16.) 


4. Continuity of Indexes.—While the above involves no break of 
continuity in the index-numbers for the six capital cities as a whole, upon 
the basis of which all such changes are effected, slight alterations of the 
relative positions of individual towns are inevitable on account of the 
alteration of former standards. The effect, however, is more noticeable 
in the group index-numbers than in those covering a combination of groups, 
wherein the losses and gains tend to balance out. Thus, in comparing group 
index-numbers for individual towns in respect of periods including the 
dates of change referred to in paras. I to 3 above, the following considerations 
should be kept in mind :— 


(a) Food and Groceries.—These index-numbers are substantially com- 
parable throughout the period up to June Quarter, 1936. 
#rom and including September Quarter, I936 the index-numbers 
for individual towns are comparable with each other, but are 
not strictly so with those for previous quarters. 


(b) Housing.—No change was ever made in the method of calculating 
the rentals of “ All Houses”, and consequently these index- 
numbers were comparable throughout the whole period of their 
existence.* In regard to rentals of houses of 4 and 5 rooms, 
however, the index-numbers for individual towns are comparable 
with each ‘other up to June Quarter, 1936. In September 











* The tabulation of the “‘ A” Series Index, for which he se rents were used, was discontinued after 
the issue for June Quarter, 1938. 
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Quarter, 1936, a change was made in the methods of averaging 
and weighting the data from house-agents, which gave rise to 
slight disparities not due to rental fluctuations, and rendered 
the rent figures for individual towns not strictly comparable 
with those of former periods. The change, however, thereafter 
made the index-numbers for any one town more comparable 
with those of other towns. In December Quarter, 1936, 
the rent tabulations in the two principal towns of each State 
were placed on an entirely new basis, which rendered them 
incomparable individually with average rents of previous periods. 
This change was also introduced with the object of making the 
index-numbers for the principal towns more comparable inter se 
In any given quarter (see para. I (il) above). 


(c) Clothing and Miscellaneous.—The index-numbers for individual towns 
up to and including 1934 are comparable with those for previous 
periods. Those for 1935, and the March and June quarters of 
1936, are comparable for those periods, but not with the index- 
numbers of former or subsequent periods. From and including 
September Quarter, 1936 the index-numbers for individual 
towns are substantially comparable with each other, both from 
quarter to quarter and from town to town, but for individual 
towns they are not strictly continuous with those of previous 
periods. 


5. The Regimen under War Conditions.—Between the comprehensive 
revision of 1936 and the outbreak of war in 1939 changes in conditions did 
not require any appreciable revision of the regimen or mass units of items 
therein. The adjustments made in 1936 had brought the basis of the index 
‘up-to-date’ in the sense that it conformed reasonably closely to normal 
pre-war usage. Although the effects of the war produced some variations 
from normal consumption in 1940 and 1941, it was not until 1942 (as 
explained in § 2 (5) of this Chapter) that fundamental changes began to 
occur. As there explained, the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 produced 
temporary changes of a far-reaching character which, if permanent and 
stable, must have necessitated fundamental re-adjustments in the regimen 
and mass units of the index. But the resultant changes in the index would 
have been so extensive as virtually to create a new index which would not 
have been continuously comparable with the “C” Series Index as compiled 
either pre-war or post-war. Consideration of the matter led to the con- 
clusions— 


(i) that it was desirable to continue the ‘‘C”’ Series Index substantially 
on its pre-war regimen in order to ensure continuity of com- 
parison of price movements on a clearly defined basis ; 


(i1) that it was impossible to reconstruct the ‘‘C”’ Series Index to take 
account of recurrent temporary departures from normal con- 
sumption. 


6. The Regimen since 1945.—The ‘“‘C” Series Index was reviewed at 
the Conferences of Commonwealth and State Statisticians in 1949 and 1950. 
The resolutions of the 1949 Conference are reprinted on page 157 of Labour 
Report No. 38. Those of the 1950 Conference are reprinted as Section V, 
of the Appendix to this Report (see page 161). 
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€ 10. Retail Price Indexes and Basic Wace Variations. 


Two distinct procedures are adopted by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in fixing and varying basic or living wages 
as follows :— 


(i) the Court periodically fixes the amount of wage in the light of 
evidence submitted by parties appearing before it. Such evidence 
usually covers a wide range of facts as to economic conditions ; 


(ii) having determined the amount of basic wage the Court further 
determines whether or not it shall be subject to automatic 
adjustment for changes in price level and, if so, by what method 
such varvation shall be made. This again is decided in the 
light of evidence and of representations by the parties concerned. 


The ‘“‘C” Series Index is used by the Court to derive the “ Court ”’ 
series of retail price index-numbers upon which the basic portion* of the 
wages prescribed in awards is varied automatically for changes in price 
levels quarterly, half-yearly or yearly. These are commonly referred to as 
‘cost of living’ adjustments although in fact they relate only to that part 
of the change im cost of living which is due to variations in prices. The 
Court itself determines from time to time at public sittings the amount of 
the basic wage, having regard to evidence submitted in relation to other 
aspects of “cost of living” and other relevant considerations. In fixing 
the amount of the basic wage the Court does not have regard to either the 
regimen used in compiling the retail price index or the cost of such regimen. 
The regimen of the index would not be suited to such a purpose. 


The considerations upon which the basic wage is fixed are set out in 
successive judgments of the Court and briefly summarized in Chapter III 
(§ 3) of this Report. On this matter, reference should be made to the 
Basic Wage Judgments of the Court, particularly those of 1934, 1937, 
1941 and 19507, and to the general statement of principles set out in the 
judgment on the “ Munition Workers’ Case” of 1943.[ Certain State 
industrial tribunals use the index-numbers directly for automatic or quasi- 
automatic adjustment of the rates of wages determined by them as tribunals, 
while some State tribunals have regard to the index-numbers and other 
factors in considering what “cost of living” variations they should make 
in rates of wages. 


The use of indexes by industrial authorities for purposes of adjusting 
rates of wages for changes in price level is a practice of long standing, dating 
in the case of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
for example, back to the year 1913. The tribunals form their own 
judgment as to the relevance of the indexes to their purposes, and periodically 
hear the representatives of employers and employees on the issues involved, 
including questions as to whether the index is satisfactory for the purposes 
to which it is applied by the tribunal. In such proceedings the Statistician 
or his officers are called at times as witnesses on questions of fact and 
technical matters relating to the indexes. 





The ‘“‘ needs’”’ portion only was adjustable from July, 1937 to December, 1950. 


* 
t 33 C.A.R., p. 144; 37 C.A.R., p. 583; 44 C.A.R., p. 41; 68 C.A.R., p. 698. 
$ 50 C.A.R., p. Ior. 
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The automatic adjustments in wages prescribed in awards of the Court 
on the basis of retail price index-numbers are sometimes referred to as 
‘cost of living’? adjustments and the index is popularly referred to as a 
‘cost of living index’’. This at times creates misconceptions as to the 
nature of the retail price index since the term “ cost of living ’’ connotes not 
only change in cost of living due to changes in prices, but also changes in 
cost of living due to changes in standard of living. Beyond that, use of the 
term ‘ cost of living’ index sometimes creates the erroneous impression that 
the retail price index purports to embrace all that should be included in a 
desirable standard of living. As pointed out in para. 4, page 3 oi this 
chapter, the “C” Series Index is a retail price index of specific meaning. 
As there indicated the regimen or list of items, on which the index is based, 
is representative of a high proportion of the expenditure of wage-earner 
‘households. While this statement remains broadly true, it relates (in the 
circumstances of I95I) more specifically to what may be termed the basic 
wage portion of wage-earner expenditures. The index has hitherto been 
used by industrial tribunals to provide automatic adjustments in the basic 
wage itself and, until December, 1950, to a basic wage which did not vary 
very much in real terms of purchasing power in relation to “C” Series 
units. In 1950 and especially in 1951 various factors produced both a steep 
rise in prices and an increasingly wide dispersion of price movements as 
affecting consumer expenditures on items within and without the index. 
There has been arising concurrently a tendency to assume, without inquiry, 
that the index (constructed primarily to measure the incidence of price 
changes on expenditures from incomes at or about basic-wage level) is 
equally applicable to such diverse matters as measuring the changing 
incidence of price variations on secondary or marginal portions of wages, 
on total wages or on total incomes in groups considerably higher than the 
basic wage, and even on money settlements in some business transactions. 
While such assumptions may be reasonably reliable during periods in which 
all prices tend to move together, they should not be made at any time with- 
out due inquiry and particularly not in periods (such as the present) when 
price movements are very marked and are subject to wide dispersion. | 


The following is a brief statement of the indexes considered or used by 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from time to 
time :— 


(i) “A” Series Index.—The “A” Series Index covers food and 
groceries and the rent of all houses, with the year IgII as the base (1,000). 
This Index was first compiled in 1912, and is available yearly for 
the six capital cities from IgoI to IgII, and quarterly for 30 important 
towns of Australia from Ig12 to June Quarter, 1938, after which it was 
discontinued. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration adopted this 
Index in 1913 to determine the relatwe basic wage for towns throughout 
Australia, and to vary what is popularly known as the “ Harvester ’”’ Basic 
Wage of 1907—the wage (42s. per week for Melbourne) declared by Mr. 
Justice Higgins to be sufficient to meet the “normal needs of the average 
employee, regarded as a human being, living in a civilized community.” 
For this purpose the base index-number (1,000) of the series was selected 
by the Court as equivalent to a basic wage of 48s. per week. This Index 
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had very little application after May, 1933, because of the adoption by the 
Court successively of the “ D” Series Index at that date, the “C” Series 
Index in May, 1934, and the “‘ Court ” Series Index in July, 1937. 


() “B” Series Index.—The “B” Series Index covers food and 
groceries and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses, with the prices ruling in 
the years 1923-1927 as the base (1,000), and is actually the food and rent 
constituent of the ‘‘ C ” Series Index described in (iii) below. This index was 
first compiled in 1925, and is available for the six capital cities for the years 
1907 and Ig11, and for the month of November of the years 1914 to 1920, 
and quarterly thereafter for the 30 important towns of Australia. It was 
designed to replace the “ A” Series Index but was never used in connexion 
with the adjustment of wages by Industrial Tribunals. This series appears 
on pages 28 to 31 of this Report. | 


(ii) ““C” Serves Index—The ‘‘C” Series Index covers food and 
groceries ; rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses ; clothing (man, wife and three 
children); household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting and other 
miscellaneous items, with the prices ruling in the years 1923-1927 as the 
base (1,000). The regimen is published in full on pages 11 to 13 of this 
Report. 


This Index was constructed as the result of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Basic Wage of 1920, and the regimen adopted was 
substantially that of the “ Indicator ” Lists of the Commission with periodical 
adjustments as explained in this chapter. It was first compiled in 1921 and 
is available for the month of November for the six capital cities for the vears 
1914 to 1921, quarterly for these cities from June Quarter, 1922, and quarterly 
for the 30 important towns from March Quarter, 1925 to date. 


The Index was not used in connexion with the variation of wages until 
its partial adoption by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in May, 1933, when the Court introduced the ‘““D” Series 
Index explained below. In its judgment of 17th April, 1934, the Court 
adopted as from Ist May, 1934, the “‘C” Series Index as the sole basis for 
the adjustment of the wages declared in the judgment, for which purpose 
the Court equated a “ needs ” basic wage of 81s. per week to the base index- 
number (1923-27 = 1,000) of the series. In its judgment of 23rd June, 
1937, the Court adopted this index as the basis of the “ Court ” Index (First 
Series) for the adjustment of the “ needs ” portion of the Court’s new basic 
wage (see (vil) below). 


(iv) “D” Serves Index.—The ‘‘D ” Series Index is a combination of the 
“A” and “C” Series Indexes, and was introduced by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the adjustment of wages of those 
employees who were subject to the full 10 per cent. reduction in real wages 
determined by the Court in January, 1931. It came into operation from 
Ist May, 1933. 


The Index has for its base the “A” Series Index for each town for 
December Quarter, 1929, which is varied according to the ratio of change 
indicated by the “C” Series index-number for the whole of 1929 and the 
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corresponding ‘“‘C”’ Series index-number of the town for the quarter for 
which the adjustment is to be made. It will thus be seen that, whereas the 
“TD” Series Index for each town from December Quarter, 1929 fluctuated 
in the same way as the “‘ C’” Series Index for the same town, the relationship 
of different towns was that of the ‘“‘ A’”’ Series Index for December Quarter, 
1929, slightly modified by the difference in movement between the “ A” 
Series and the “‘ C”’ Series Indexes for each town since that quarter. 


This Index was superseded as from 1st May, 1934, by the judgment of 
the Court referred to under ‘“‘C” Series Index. The index-numbers of 
this series were published in Appendix VIII. of Labour Reports Nos. 24 
to 27. 


(v) Food and Groceries——The regimen of food and groceries is a 
component part of each of the series of retail price index-numbers mentioned 
above. Details of the regimen will be found on page 11. This index 
was first compiled in 1912 and is available yearly for the six capital cities 
from I90I to IgII and monthly for the 30 important towns of Australia from 
1912 to date...An index computed from the prices of food and groceries 
only was for a time used for the adjustment of old-age and invalid pensions, 
and also for the adjustment of the wages of members of the North Australian 
Workers’ Union above the 20th parallel. Both these adjustments were later 
effected by means of the ‘““C’’ Series Index, but the provisions for the 
adjustment of pensions were repealed as from 6th April, 1944. 


(vi) The “200 Towns ” Series.—This series was tabulated for the month 
of November each year in respect of 200 of the more important towns of the 
Commonwealth. Up to November, 1936, it covered the cost of food and 
groceries combined with the rent of 4 and of 5-roomed houses respectivelv, 
but thereafter the tabulation was limited to food and groceries only. 
This table has been used mostly in discussions of suitable relative rates for 
country towns, but the index-numbers have not been directly employed by 
industrial tribunals in this connexion. The base of this table is the weighted 
average cost of food and groceries in the six capital cities in 1923-27 = I,000. 
This series has been compiled for the month of November since Ig13. It was 
originally confined to 100 towns, but was increased to 150 in 1915, and 200 
in 1923. The tabulation of this index was discontinued after November, 
1942. A reference to these index-numbers will be found on page 32. 


(vii) The “ Court” Index.—The “Court” Index was created by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in its basic wage 
judgment of 23rd June, 1937, and operated from Ist July, 1937. Its 
purpose was to provide a set of index-numbers which would be published 
by, and under the direct control of, the Court. It was created primarily 
for the purpose of removing conditions which tended to engender the 
impression that the Commonwealth Statistician was in some way responsible 
for the fixation and adjustment of wage-rates. Its introduction has the 
added advantage of enabling the index-numbers to be specially numbered 
in the manner most convenient for adjustment purposes, and of enabling 
the Statistician to change the base of his index-numbers without upsetting 
the wage and adjustment provisions of the Court’s awards. There have 
been three Series of the “‘ Court ” Index and the base of each Series has been 
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related to the “ C” Series Index (Base 1923-27 == 1,000). For each Series 
this relationship has been so determined that the weekly amount in shillings 
of basic wage (“needs ” basic wage in the case of the First and Second 
Series) as subsequently adjusted for changes in price level, shall equal the 
~ Court ” Series index-number according to which it is adjusted. (A 
“ Court ” Series index-number ending in .5 or more is regarded as the next 
higher number for this purpose). 


Particulars of the three ‘‘ Court ’’ Index Series are as follows :-— 


(a) The “ Court ” Index (First Series) (Base 1923-27 = 81.0). This 
index operated from 1st July, 1937, and a description of its 
construction is given on page 36 of Labour Report No. 34. 


(6) The “Court” Index (Second Series) (Base 1923-27 = 3720) nis 
index operated from 1st December, 1946, and a description of 
its construction is given on page 38 of Labour Report No. 38. 
For a table of index-numbers under this Series for 1950 see 
Section IV. of Appendix to this Report. 


(c) The “ Court ” Index (Third Series) (Base 1923-27 — 103.0). On 
23rd November, 1950, the Court announced that the new 
basic wage (i.e., the ‘“‘needs” portion plus a standardized 
“ prosperity ” loading plus an additional 20s.), to operate 
from the beginning of the first pay-period in December, 1950, 
would be adjustable, as from February, I95I, in accordance 
with the “‘ Court ” Index (Third Series). This “ Court ” Series 

is constructed (see (vii), page 81) by multiplying the “ © ” 

Series index-number (on 1923-27 base) by the factor 0.103. 

The result to the first decimal place (as it stands) is the 

corresponding “ Court”? (Third Series) index-number, which, 

as explained above, expresses in shillings the amount of basic 
wage as fixed by the Court for that index-number—with the 
proviso that any decimal point of .5 or more shall be regarded 
as the next higher number of shillings in the automatic adjust- 
ment scale. Third Series ‘‘ Court ” index-numbers are shown 
in Section (IV) of the Appendix, and a ‘“‘ Ready Reckoner ” for 
the weekly basic wage equivalents of ‘ Court ” (Third Series) 
and ‘C”’ Series index-numbers is shown at the end of the 
following section (see next page) 


. 
/ 


§ 11. Scales Used for Automatic Wage Adjustment. 

The following table shows the automatic scales of quarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly adjustment adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in accordance with its announcement of 23rd November, 
1950. As indicated in the preceding section, this automatic adjustment 
scale is applied to an amount of basic wage fixed by the Court after hearing 
evidence and argument by representatives of employers and employees 
covering a wide range of relevant factors (primarily relating to “ capacity 
of industry” to pay and general economic conditions). The amount of 
wage shown constitutes the basic wage payable. 
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Automatic Scales for Quarterly, Half-yearly or Yearly Adjustment of Basic Wage.* 
(As adopted by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 23rd November, 
1950 and operative as from February, 1951.) 


T Basis— 


(a) ‘“C” Series Index.—Index-number 1,000 (Base 1923-27) = 1038. per week 

(18s. = 9.708738), or £269 per annum (£1 =3.717472).t 
(6) ‘ Court ” Index (Third Series).—“* C ” Series index-nuraber 1,000 (Base 1923-27) 
=“ Court” Index (Third Series) index-number 103.0. 


Index-number Divisions. 





** point ” = 0.103.) 


Index-num ber 














(One ‘‘C”’ Series 


Divisions. 





























oe a Wage —_—____ Wage 
| per Week. | | per Week 
“C” Series ** Court ”’ Index | | “C” Series |“ Court ’”’ Index | 
Index. (Third Series). | | Index. | (Third Series). | 
1 £ 8. d. : eee Pee? 
I 500-1509 134.5-155-4 | 715 0 |! 1850-1859 | I90.5-I191.4 | 9 II oO 
1510-1519 | 155-5-150.4 716 o || 1860-1868 IQI.5-192.4 | 9 12 Cc 
1520-1520 | 150.5-157.4 717 0 || 1869-1878 | 192.5-193.4 9 13 O 
1530-1538 | 157.5-158.4 718: 50 | 1879-1888 | 193.5-194.4 | 9 14 O 
1539-1548 | 158.5-159.4 | 719 0} 1889-1808 194.5-195-4 | 915 O 
1549-1558 159.5-1600.4 8 oO 01} 1899-1907 195.5-196.4 | 9 16 Oo 
1559-1567 160.5-161.4 | 8 1 Oj] 1908-1917 | 196.5-197.4 | 917 © 
1568-1577 | 161.5-162.4 8 2 0|| 1918-1927 | 197.5-198.4 9 18 oO 
1578-1587 | 162.5~-163.4 Sia juno | 1928-1936 198.5-199.4 GaTOano 
1588-1597 163.5-164.4 8 4 0 || 1937-1946 | 199.5-200.4 | I0 O Oo 
1598-1606 | 164.5-165.4 | 8 5 oO 1947-1956 | 200.5-201.4 | I@ I oO 
1607-1616 | 165.5-166.4 | 8 6 oO 1957-1966 201 .5-202.4 | 10 2 O 
1617-1626 | 166.5-167.4 Sa aa) 1967-1975 | 202.6-203.4 | 10 3 Oo 
1627-1635 167.5-168.4 | 8 8 off 1976-1985 203.5-204.4 | IO 4 O 
1636-1645 | 168.5-169.4 | 8 9 0o!| 1986-1995 204.5-205.4 | I0 5 O 
1646-16055 | 169.5-170.4 Soromn© ] 1996-2004 205775200749) sLOmnOnsO 
1656-1665 .. | 170.5-171.4 8 II O || 2005-2014 206 5-207.4 | 19 7 O 
1666-1674 .. | I71.5-172.4 | 812 0 || 2015-2024 207,,5—200.-45| 10718 0 
£075-10042 | 87255-1734 8 13 0 || 2025-2033 | 208.5-209.3 | 10 9 O 
1685-1694 17s Venlo Lig bay 8 14 0 || 2034-2043 .. | 209 5-210.4 | IO IO O 
TOO5-1703) | et74-) 215-4 8 15 oO } 2044-2053 210 ee IO II Oo 
1704-1713 is | 175 5-170.4 } 8.16 0, 2054-2063 21 eb AsO ZO 
L/TA-IGeSn el O25 — lina 8 17 O || 2064-2072 | 212.5-213.4 | 10 13 O 
1724-1732 775-178 .4 SETS 0752073220520. 6 2213528 4).49| 1OnL4 sO 
1734-1742 | 178.6-179.4 8 19 O || 2083-2092 .. | 214.5-215.4 | 10 15 O 
1 BALI 8 Cos de 92.79 -5—-1005 4 1 9 o off 2093-2101 215.5-216.4 | 10 16 oO 
1 Asie ad Eg 180.5-181.4 9 I oO} 2102-2111 21OR5— 217.4 Oat 7 
1763-177" 181.5-182.4 | 9 2 0 | 2112-2421 217.5-218.4 | 10 18 o 
1772-1701 44) 18255-183.4 | 0 3) 0 ||) -2122—2131 218.5-219.4 | 10 19 oO 
1782-1701 | 183.5-184.4 | 9 4 O]|| 2132-2140 21G45 220 10) EL LeOunG 
1792--1 500 1604 .5—-105.4 9 5 O 2141-2150 220% 5— 221 4 al Leela 
TX0r-T8r0 | 185 GatslOe yt ey 105 to) 2151-2160 | 221.5-222.4 | II 2 0 
I8SII-—1820 186.5-187.4 | 9 7 O 2161-2169 P2220 5—223540) ee oO 
1521-1830 157.5-188.4 O225)50 2170-2179 223.5-224.4 | II 4 O 
1831-1839 188 .5-189.4 90 9 O 2180-2189 224.5-225.4| II 5 O 
1840-1849 I8Q.5-190.4 9 10 O 2190-2199 .. | 225.5-226.4 | II 6 Oo 
* For “ Court” (First Series) Equivalents (Base = 81.0) see Labour Report No. 34. 
p. 38. For “* Court ” (Second Series) Equivalents (Base = 87.0) sce Labour Report, No. 38. 
p- 40. 
t Formulae for Construction of Tables— 
(a) ““C” Series—Let N =number of shillings in wage per week. Then 


9.708738 xX (N — .5) +1 gives the first, and 9.708738 xk (N+ ..5) gives 
the second of the pair of numbers in the index-number division for N shillings 
Decimal fractions in result are to be disregarded. 

(6) *‘ Court’’ Series.—Each ‘‘ C”’ Series Index point = 0.103, and each of the first of 
the pair of index-number divisions for the “‘C’”’ Series Index in above table 
when multiplied by this factor gives to the first decimal place {as it stands) 
the first of the pair of index-number divisions for the “‘ Court’ Index (Third 
Series)—-from which the second of the pair becomes obvious. (NoTe.—All 
“Court” Series index-numbers must be derived through their corresponding 
““C” Series index-numbers.) 

t For general purposes, the Annual Rate (in £’s) is obtainable by multiplying the Weekly Rate 


(in Shillings) by 2.6083333 (ie., 524 (weeks) divided by 20 (shillings),—a decimal] point of .5 or more 
being taken to the next higher £. 
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Both the amount of wage and the adjustment scale operate only until the 
Court otherwise determines, and representatives of employers and employees 
have the right to approach the Court for variation of the wage or for variation 
of the adjustment scale. As from February, 1951, the whole basic wage is 
adjustable for wages varied according to the “ Court ’’ Index (Third Series). 
Under the First and Second Series only the ‘“ Needs” portion was varied. 


§ 12. International Comparisons: Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


The followmg tables give index-numbers of retail prices for various 
countries. Except where otherwise noted, the average prices for the year 
1937 are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have-been taken from 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure 
relative price levels as between the various countries included. 


Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in various Countries .* 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations.) 


(Base : 1937 = I00.) 






























































< S i td | 
= | =~ ° 
ya | A | wy | . | | x a a 
oes a | sg | . | E | oe %, 3 z 
| | | eS al | 
a 3 = | 2 | 8! & | & | g = 3 
bp =) eae |; «<« | xg | 8 S | Zi 4 
< = a} oO | & | A SB & | + = 
a woe. _— | SS _-- | —— | ‘ —\|---—_—- 
Town or Number Sao | peSauie aera eg Bom- 
of Localities. | 3° oa | Paulo. | oe ' tiago. pw bores ao 36 bay. sade 
Se ae nee | ae aes ail one nn oe 
1937... . | 100] 100 .. | 00 | 100] 100 |  I00 100 100 
1938 .. ot 103 104 enn |e tOX 104 | 102 103 100 | 102 
102000. on 105 104 100 | 100 106 | 104 | 105 100 | 105 
I9g40_ .. shecal IIo | PI]: 105 | 104 | Irg | 130 Fr3 I25 ! 106 I2I 
1941 ae |  ¢ oe oe 1 117 | IIO | 137 | 150 | 138 | 148 | 117 | 133 
1942 | 25] .. | 4130] 4&16| 1731 4156} 184| 4374 | 148 | 148 
1943 129 | +6 150 | EI7 2) 201 | 158 242 | 197 | 218 166 
1944 I2 ote IgI | iI 224 |° 160 279 209 | 224 | 174 
1945... ae | 12 aS 232 | 118 244 | 162 293 292 22210 193 
1946 .. - 131 324ce| 276} 122 | 283| 161 287 467 | 244 17I 
1947 .. al 136 | 340 | 328 | 134 378 | 166 279 606 | 263 | y8id 
194850. - ee 148 390 | 361 153 | 446 | 170 281 | 815 | 286 | 186 
1949... ea 162 | 378 | 359 | 159 | 529 | 171 278 | 830 | 290 | 187 
1950... ean 179 | 374 | 380 | 165 | 609 | 181 | 293 | 945 | 295 | 190 
49305 | | | | | | | | 
March Qtr. ../| 171 | 369] 370 160 | 567 174 | 284 | 872] 288 | 188 
June _,, ee 176 | 366 | 379 162 586 | 17 289 | g2I | 293 | I9g1 
Sept. _,, Pee 180 | 376 384 167 613 179 295 | 968 | 303 188 


Dec. i age 188 | 386 | 385 169 670 185 | 306 | 1,019 | 296 | 191 
* The index-numbers in the above table are based on the prices of food, housing, clothing and 
miscellaneous items. 


(a) Base: 1939 = I00. (6) Base: June-August, 1939 = 100. (ce) October-December. 
(7) New interim index linked to the old. 
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Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Various Countries*—con/inwed. 
(Base: 1937 = 100.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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. Ps Zz <i | - | Se =~ b> 
} ' a by “se rt o : = CO <i | 
\fc| 2| «| .|88/ 8 18. | eed] 88 |@28/] & 
| Fal] ge EF | 6b BS 8 |} Ba | oad | £9 | ee8] © 
Se Sse eS a | b= Be Sa Si oe Sie 
< | Lon Nod gy OFS \ | Be | Zo® ali) | @ a = [4 
AR | AN Zz a ne i'n | mn | Pana!) Px esc —) 
Peer —| | a os a ee ——— | a 
Town or Number a Es py eee | ee St - ,_-y | Monte 
of Localities. | 6 | EE) | 31 |Lima.; © ce 34 9 24 ha ‘ | video 
1937 e- .. | x00} 100 | x00 | 100! 102 | 100| 100 100 100 | 100 | roo 
1938... Seat pokes 103 | 103 | I0r | 103 | 102 100 | 104 IOI | 98 99 
1939... ee StO2 5 NeTO7, | 105 100 | 102! 105 IOI 104 | 103 | 97 | 105 
IG4G wee we PIF.) eli 2c ei? | 107 | 103 | 118 IIo | 107 | 119g | 98 IIo 
1941 | 134 | 116 143 | 116] 107 | 134 27, Ti2 | 129 | 102 109 
1942 | 143 120 152 | 131 | II3,| 144 141 122 130 | 1 | II2 
043m oF | 149 123b, 155 | 142 | 119 | 146 149 | I2 129 | 120 118 
1944. ae | 153¢| 125 | 157 | 163 | 124 | 145 | 152 133 130 122 | 1217 
1945... we 176c| 127 | 160 | 182 | 27 |\aleS 153 137 132 125 139 
1946 | Ig2c| 128 | 164 | 199 | I] 145 152 139 | 132 136 | 153 
| | | ' 
1947 | 199 132 | 165 258 | 135 | 150 159 145 102d| 155 | 177 
1945 | 206 142, 164 | 338 | 145 | 157 164 153 108 167 180 
per | 
1949 219 145¢!| 164 388 | 1531 160 | 162 159 IIr | 166 189 
| | aera 
LQ50mna ve 239f| 153 | 1739| 435 | 165 | 162 160h) 165 II4 167 181 
| | Raia cee og _ ase is 
5O—— H | | 
Barareh Otree se ine23301 we r40 | 165 | 426| 162 161 | 159 161 II3 164 | 180 
June ,, ye 238 ESE £210 430 ty er 63 | 161 | 159 165 I1l4 165 181 
Sept. __,, on 240 156 274 | 429 166 162 | 160 165 114 169 179 
Dec. __i,, fs 247 | 159 181 | 453 | 167 164 | 161 169 TIO) sneL 72 184 
| | 











* The index-numbers in the above table are based on the prices of food, housing, clothing and 
miscellaneous items. 

(a) Base: August, 1939 = 100. Index-numbers for years 1937-40 include only food, fuel, light and 
rent. (b) War-time index linked to former series. (c) Average of less than twelve months. 
(7) July-December. Interim Index. Base: 17th June, 1947 = I00. (¢) Consumers’ (Retail) 
Price Index linked to former series. (f) New interim index. (g) New index linked to former 
index. (h) New index, beginning March, 1950, linked to former series. 





INDEX-NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS. 
























































° | | 
|< —~ | | | . =~ | 
j — 8 ! ' i=-4 Cogs | | a 
Je ~ Hoe 64 . a a] A 
| ¢ 8 | a | : > Ee = 8 | . % 
& wa < & a Re pe a4 < - 
Be | a] 3| ei] &#)|/s|E|a/]| Bs 
< | 
| < a | o | 5 | @ a 2 je | & 
Town or Number | S | | 
iva a0 | San- : re ;, | Bom- 
of Localities. SORE penta: | 69 | tiago. | Whole. | Cairo. | 36 Paris. | bay. 120 
| eens eee es | eee | Dien. ae Se 
1937 eck wy. 100 | r00 | 100 100 ir | 100 100 | 100 100 
16300 - 5 104 ole IOI 105 104 ate IOI 116 | 99 102 
1939... ae 109 100 97 103 106 oe 105 125 | 100 104 
| 
1940 .. oe IIO 107 102 120 129 rE2 128 sei IIo 17, 
1O4T5 0. oe III 12! II2 137 157 I4I I5I 172 123 129 
1942. 50.1 I2I 134 I2 179 162 194 177 201 | 158 143 
1943... aa 12251) 153 | 127 212 161 263 | 197 259 | 221 159 
1944 4. sree 120 | 201 Lag 227 162 S12 200 319 | 231 168 
1945 I2I 245 | 129 | 242 163 32 312 436 | 238 169 
1946 122 312 | 136 | 281 163 310 491 746 278 169 
| 
1947 | 129 373 155 377 170 298 719 | 1,207 302 |(c)183 
1948 | 148 425 189 439 173 299 950 | 1,923 305 | 188 
ere | Saat 
1949 104 409 | 197 | 504 175 | 303 | 979 100d} 321 188 
1950 : 184 438 | 204 | 589 204 331 1,124 Z III | 334 188 
1950— | | | | | 
March Qtr. 173 | 425 | 195 538 | 186 318 | 1,043 109g | 324 188 
June ,, | 179 | 438 | 200 | 547 193 326 T,rrr 108 | 330 192 
Sept. ,, | 185 446 | 210 | 589 206 333 ; -1,170 109 | 348 185 
Dec.  ,; | 198 | 443 | 212 | 681 215°; 342 1,174 II7 | | 334 188 
} | | i 
(a) Base : 1939 = I00. (b) Base : June-August, 1929 = 100. (c) New interim index linked 


to the old. (d) New index, base: 1949 = I00. 
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Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Various Countries—coniinued. 


(Base: 1937 = 100.) 


INDEX—NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD—continued. 












































3 : aa | 5 od; & 
S a Z, io aS) 8 ee ad lacol 3 
s) i co < . MaSi ne AMo mA Mat a 
>, mea <= s ~ Ba~!| Ba OH = HO | RS 2 
Hy | Ee eS @ |bo | eZ | SbR am |e oe, & 
= <2 | oe S BE Oe ele Oe i ect c ls eee oe 
= 4A | AN Az Me me | ne | Pa<| PM | Pact) 2 
a ss | ° eas | aaa Saiacae | sisenaieaent | ie mara ee ea Ge ee 
an - |. : | | 
Town oO! Number Mexi- - oo mel Da Monte: 
of Localities. co | 6 25 31 Lima. 6 34 «(| 9 | 24-509 | 32-51} _, 
~ | video. 
City. | 
1937a oP 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 | roo | 100] 100 | 100} 100 
1938 .. tee OG 103 104 IO4 98 .. | 00 | 105 | ox | 93 96 
1939 o- one II5 104 IIo 106 g2 oh Io2 104 IOI | go 102 
1940... -- | II2| 122 II3 127 | Io1 is 113 | 107 | 118 | 92 | 107 
I94I .. -. | 215 | 147 | 115 | 152] 115] I10 | 135 | 115 | 12I | 100j 107 
YQ42i <r steal | lea 160 | 118 158 | 129 116 155 | 127 QR OS Otel 8G Os 
1943... 57 168 | 162 119 160 | 143 I2I 163 138 | PIQMI NR ISr 1 ei10 
1Q4400 7: seu ae 7, 1676 121 16r | 163 124 | 166 | 144 | 121 129 122 
1945 .«. eve 234 171b}| 120 163 | 182]; 127} 166 147 | 122 132 | 146 
1946 ... ae 303 1970! I21 163 | 196 132 | 162 151 | 122 | 152 163 
| | } } | | === } 
1047 >... wins 4S sl eetsc lis FO2 47027144 | yt | 159 | 1o1d| 1841 202 
1948 .. at 367 233 145 158 | 364 | 163] 177) 164 108 | 200] 197 
1949 .. Ar 383 254 149¢c|; 156 | 423 173 | 170) 169 | II4 192 ; 197 
1950 .. ae 398 | 282e) 163 | 169f| 488 | 198 | 1789| 179 | 123 | 194} 180 
} | | | i 
| | peep pene eat | ee 
I1950— | 
March Qtr... 387 277 150 155 | 476 IgI 172 173 121 186 ; 181 
June ,, -- | 394 284 159 169 | 481 197 | 176 181 123 190 | 180 
Sept. __,, ee esol 279 169 173 477 201 180 | 180 I22 199 | 177 
Dec. ,, -- | 409] 286 | 174 | 181 | 516 204 182 | 182 125 | 202} 180 
| 
(a) Base: August, 1939 = Loo. (6b) Average of less than twelve months. (c) Consumers’ 
(Retail) Price Index linked to former series. (qd) July-December. Interim index. Base: 17th 
June, 1947 = 100. (e) New interim index. (f) New index linked to former index. (g) New 


index, beginning March, 1950, linked to former series. 
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CHAPTER II.—_WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§1. General, 


Two indexes of wholesale prices have been compiled by the Bureau. 

These are— 
(i) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index ; 
(11) The Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstufis) Index. 

Particulars of the Melbourne Wholesale Price Index, which is now 
obsolescent, are given in § 3 commencing on page 48 below. 

After reviewing the regimen and weighting of this index the 1930 
Conference of Statisticians resolved that a new index of Wholesale Prices 
of Basic Materials and Foodstufis should be compiled. This index extends 
back to the year 1928 and is compiled monthly. This Wholesale Price 
(Basic Materials and Foodstufis) Index is a special purpose index and one 
of a series of Wholesale Price Indexes designed for special purposes. 


§2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


1. Price Quotations.—The prices used in the index have in the main 
been obtained directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with a 
few important exceptions, from Melbourne sources. Apart from locally 
produced building materials and one or two minor commodities, however, 
the price movements may be taken as representative of variations m whole- 
sale prices of basic materials in most Australian markets. 

Commodities in the index are priced in their primary or basic form 
wherever possible and in respect of imported materials as nearly as may be 
at the point where they first make effective impact on-the local price 
structure. Thus the price of imported goods is not taken at the time of 
import, but rather on an ex-bond (or into factory) basis. 

Broadly, where home-consumption prices exist for local products, they 
have been used in this index. During the year 1950-51 wool for local 
manufacture was subsidized. Whilst the home-consumption price for wool. 
was used to calculate the index-numbers shown in the body of the table 
(see paragraph 4), footnotes to the table show the index calculated on the 
basis of open market prices for wool (see paragraph 5). 


2. Commodities and Grouping.—For purposes of this index “ basic ”’ 
materials (as opposed to certain of the Foodstufis) are commodities in the 
primary or basic forms in which they first enter into productive processes 
carried out in Australia. The regimen comprises 80 commodities, divided 
into seven main groups. Each group is sub-divided into goods which are 
mainly imported, and goods which are mainly home-produced. A full list 
of these commodities is set out below, showing the quantity-multipliers 
(weights) for each commodity, and the percentage of the total aggregate 
value in 1950 contributed by each commodity and group. 


3. Method of Construction.—The index is constructed on the simple 
aggregative fixed-weights formula. The weights (quantity-multipliers) are 
based on estimates of the average annual consumption of the commodities 
in Australia during the period 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. Changes in 
usage, changes of category as between “imported ”’ and “ home-produced ”’ 
as affecting some commodities, and changes in the industrial structure have 
affected the validity of some of the weights in the index. These and other 
problems (e.g., dual prices for some commodities) are being examined with 
a view to revision of the regimen, its grouping and weighting, when conditions 
are more stable. 
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Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Commodities in Regimen, Units of Measurement, Quantity Multipliers, and Percentage Value- Weight in 1950. 
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| | | | | 
| Per- 1 | Per- 
| | Quantity- | centage | | Quantity- | centage 
Commodity. | Unit. multiplier. | Value- Commodity. Unit. multiplier. | Value- 
(Weight.) | weight | | | (Weight.) | weight 
| 1950. | 1950. 
Metals and Coal—_—si| | | | Rubber and Hides— | 
Principally Im- | | Principally Im- | 
ported— ported— 
Aluminium .. ton | 985 | 0.05 || Rubber, crude lb. | 24,214,400 1.17 
Principally Home- || Principally Home- 
produced— | produced— 
Iron and steel. . ton 637,000 3.19 Calf skins .. lb. 4,455,000 0.06 
Briquettes ton | 24.3,000 0.14 Cattle hides .. Ib. 57,246,000 0.48 
Copper - wire | Tanning bark.. ton 23,000 0.14 
bars : ton | 7,000 0.38 | — 
Coal . - ton 9,300,000 | 11.21 | Total ; | 1.85 
Lead, soft pig ton 10,400 0.13 ||————_- 
Tin, ingots .. ton 1,250 0.26 || Building Materials— | 
Zine, ingots .. ton 14,800 0.20 Principally Im- 
ported— | 
Total | we 15.56 Timber, _ soft- 
| — woods oe 1,000 346,500 5.00 
| sup. ft. 
Oils, Fats and | Turpentine... gallon 458,000 0.07 
Waxes— Principally Home- | | 
Principally Im- produced— 
ported— Bricks a; 1,000 372,000 0.82 
Coconut oil .. ton 6,500 0.22 Cement a ton 479,000 0.80 
Fuel oil aa ton 170,000 0.70 Drain-pipes .. foot 7,270,000 0.28 
Linseed oil .. gallon 2,250,000 0.68 Glass, window... 100 82,370 0.06 
Lubricating oil | gallon 3,960,000 0.35 sq. ft. 
Kerosene, power | gallon | 21,000,000 0.50 Lime 3 ton -51,144 0.07 
Petrol, rst grade | gallon | 78,000,000 3.02 Plaster Ste ton 53,000 0.18 
Petrol, 2nd grade} gallon |140,000,000 5-43 Timber, hard- 
Principally Home- woods x 100 2,575,000 1.93 
produced— sup. ft 
Beeswax oe Ib. 169,112 0.01 White lead... cwt. 60,000 0.09 
Tallow es ton. 26,000 0.23 Whiting Ar cwt. 274,000 0.08 
Total .. an a II.14 Total 9.38 
Textiles— | Foodstuffs and To- 
Principally Im- bacco— 
ported— Principally Im- 
Hemp vs ton 5,575 0.45 ported— 
Kapok is Ib. 6,160,000 0.39 Tapioca ate cwt. 719,000 0.59 
Jute fibre =a ton 874 0.04 Cocoa,raw .. cwt. 99,500 0.47 
Phormium tenax ton 2,275 0.02 Coffee sis Ib. 3,469,000 0.23 
Silk, raw xe Ib. 455,900 0.20 Tea are Ib. 46,629,000 2.84 
Principally Home- Mustard »- | dog. Ib. 47,000 0.02 
produced— Herrings -- | doz. Ib. 276,000 0.08 
Cotton, raw lb. 15,900,000 0.61 Salmon .- | doz. Ib. 1,048,000 0.71 
Wool, greasy .. lb. 50,200,000 4.50 Sild .. we doz. 807,300 0.16 
——_———— 4-02. tins 
Total .. a 6.21 Tobacco, leaf .. lb. 17,451,000 7.21 
Principally Home- 
produced— 
Chemicals— Barley “s bushel 4,940,000 -0.50 
Principally Im- | Maize as bushel 315,000 0.05 
ported— Oats.. ae bushel | 14,970,000 1743 
Ammonium sul- | Rice A cwt. 323,200 0.19 
phate ton 23,830 0.16 Wheat ae bushel | 39,900,000 3.75 
Potash, muriate ton 4,055 0.04 Onions os ton 41,000 0.2 
Potash, sul- Peas.. Be bushel 644,000 0.18 
phate .| ton | 2,025 | 0.02 Potatoes i ton | 348,000 2.28 
Soda ash ton | 21,400 | 0.13 | Sugar one ton | 336,000 3.87 
Soda, nitrate .. ton | I,100 0.OI Beef 56 100 lb. 7,004.750 8.88 
Soda, nitrate- Lamb | lb. 83,119,000 VaS4 
Chilean : ton | 3,600 0.03 Mutton lb. |436,414,000 4.65 
Sulphur .| ton- | 95,500 | 0.79 Pork .. | Ib. | 47,562,000 1.24 
Principally Home- | | | Butter fat | lb. 1I94,500,000 5.28 
produced— | Lard | lb. 1,427,000 0.02 
Arsenic ae | ton | 1,531 0.03 Milk .. | gallon |159,900,000 4.70 
Blood and bone | ton | 34,431 O.II Currants + | lb. 9,900,000 0.14 
Methylated Sultanas lb. 18,000,000 0.28 
spirits oe | gallon | 2,374,000 0.09 Grapes | ton 94,000 0.37 
Soda crystals .. | ton 4,986 0.02 | | 
Superphosphate | ton | 704,144 1.65 Total 51.91 
Sulphuric acid | ton | 226,450 0.87 | co , P 
incipally Imported .. te ate 31.78 
Total .. aan | oi | 3-95 Principally Home-produced ae .. 68.22 
| | Total .. as 100.00 
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4. Index Numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities and 
for all groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials 
and foodstuffs are given in the following table. Current index-numbers, on 
the base: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100, are published in 
the Monthly Review of Business Statistres. 


Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index-Numbers 1828 to 
December, 1950. 


(Base of each Group : Year 1928 = 100.) 
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Foodstuffs. 
a a 
Bera | | | | Goods Goods} 
ernod. | Peomeee | CO) 11S a | | Rub- | pia! princi-| princi-| 
eel Fats | Tex- |Chemi-; ber | aia Total pally | pally | _ All 
|. , | and | tiles. | cals. | and Pots a pam n Im- | Home | Groups. 
| Coal. lWwaxeg.| | | Hides.| Mat- | por- | Pro- 
| _ pe | | | erlals. | ted. aaa 
ik an ey miner! en ear ein as | | | 
i928. | 100} (00; 100 100, (00; 100 100 (00 | 100 100 
| | | | | 
1929 me eer OO 102 | 83 | 98 | 77 | 98 | 98 ror 103} 103 
1930 pe ee 95 | 108 | 61 | 95 | 55 | I00 | 93 105 92 | 95 
1931 ee - 89 | 109 | 57 98 58 | 101 | 2 III 79 | 87 
1932 a el 83 | 107 | 54 08 53 | 98 | 88 108 76 | 84 
1933 a | 82 | 88 62 | 95 56 | 100 | 83 IOI | 75 | 81 
1934 ae ou 79 | 82 | 66 | 89 60 |} 98 | 80 99 | 75a 81 
1935 re ae 74 | 88 | 62 | 82 59 | 97 79 103 76 | 83 
1936 ae ee chert Sone. || ho 82 | 2}; 99 | 82 105 8x | 87 
1937 a eel 79 | O55] 87 | 82 | 89 | IIO | gI 113 | 84 | gi 
1938 ae ae 80 | 95 | 61 | 83 | 66 | 104 | 88 109g 85 | gI 
| | | | 
1939 ye | 81 | 97 | 65 | 84 | 76} 105 | 90 III | 86 | 92 
1940 te | 84 | 123 | 78 | Q7 | 93 | 127 | 104 134 | go | 10I 
1941 a: on 88 | 134 | 82; 106 | 98 137 | I12 156 QI | 107 
1942 a pode “Opeel beac p ei. SCKT ody 104 | 154 | 125 180 | IoIr | 120 
1943 a .. | 103 | 160} IIo LTSm eet OOn erLOlm | elss 199 | 103 | 126 
| { | | | | 
1944 a: i 103 | 160 erOSeimE li Gr lOO" ETO3 135 200 | 104 | 27 
1945 aA Pee eeeeLO 3h ent’ 5 400 ee OO | Mme tr/, 106 184 133 198 106 | 128 
1946 et P| S123 eld oe er On MeL L Om mee LOd a Toys | mel Se 194 | 107 | 128 
1947 he eel O ya meee 1 TOS | errOn: 94} 194 | 137 202 | I1I4 135 
1948 5 Seeley 2 | 159 | 234 | 127 | 100 | 204 | 157 2i7\ 135 | 155 
| | | | 
| | 55 | | i | 
Ig49... asl eTOOs| gl 00 254 | 138 96 | 213 | 175 225 156 | 173 
1950... .. | 179 | 179 \(@)382} 179 | 155 | 258 |(a)208 263 |(a)183 |(a) 203 
100 | | | | | | 
January 172 | 178 | 354} 164 IIo 253 | 199 255 167 | 189 
February 172 179 S52n (0 LO4 wiser O | 253 | 199 260 170 |} I1Q2 
March 172| 179 | 345 | 165 114 | 255 | 199 258 170 | 192 
April .. 172 | 179 | 358 | 165 FI e250 0 2200 259 183 | 202 
May 172 | 179 | 384 | 165 | 3127 | 256 | 203 258 182 | 201 
June .. 173 | 179 377 | 165 | 138 | 257 | 203 261 184 | 203 
July EIS er Onl mason lOOn| mek S4 luca 7a 206 259 | 185 | 203 
| (a) | | (a) (a) | (a) 
August ahs 176 | 179 | 401 | 19% | 145 | 257 | 209 263 188 | 207 
September ee 179 | 179 390 | 194 | 167 | 257 | 211 266 189 | 207 
October Roll Besbfet ed | 390} 195 | 208 258 | 216 271 1QI | 211 
November wee 194 | 179 | 22 | 195 | 231 | 266 | 223 274 197 | 216 
December ae 201 | 179 | 428 | 197 | 255 | 267 | 228 279 | 195 | 216 
if } ' ' 


(a) These index-numbers are computed using the price of raw wool for local manufacture. For 
computation using the auction room price of wool see paragraph 5. 
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5. Effect of Wool Bounty.—Legislation which became effective on 14th 
December, 1950, had the effect of reducing (by. bounty) the price paid for 
raw wool for local manufacture in Australia below the open market (auction 
room) price. Such reductions were virtually retrospective to August, I950. 
and continued until 30th June, 1951. The effective prices paid for raw 
wool for local manufacture (i.e., auction room price less bounty) have been 
used in calculating the index-numbers shown in the table above. The 
following table shows these same indexes calculated on the auction room 
prices for wool. Only the four columns marked (a) in the table above are 
affected, and only these are shown below. 














| 
| | Goods | 
: r 1, | Total Basic Principally | Total 
yet Textiles: | Materials. | Home- | All Groups. 
| | Produced. | 
—— -——__- —-- — ————_—-—— | ——-—— | —______ — | 
| 
195° >— | 
August .. 529 218 194 | 211 
September 540 22 195 | 212 
October. . 541 | 227, | 198 | 216 
November | 572 | 234 203 | 22K 
December | 578 239 202 | 221 








| 


§3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


1. General.—An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed 
in 1912. It relates chiefly to basic materials and foods weighted in accord- 
‘ance with consumption in the years immediately preceding that date. 
Neither the component items of the regimen, nor the weighting have been 
varied. Consequently, the index is outmoded for current use and is a 
measure of variations in wholesale prices based on the weighting originally 
determined. It has some historic significance as a measure of changes in 
the prices of its component items combined in the proportions in which 
they were in common use about the year 1910. It is now published only 
on an annual basis and is mainly used as an approximate indication of long 
term trends since the year 1861, for which it was first compiled. A descrip- 
tion of the index and a list of the commodities included in it were published 
on pages 43 to 45 of Labour Report No. 38 for 19409. 
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2. Index-Numbers.—1861 to 1950 (1911 base)—Index-numbers for 
each group of commodities, as well as for all groups combined, are shown 
in the following table :-— 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index-Numbers, 1861 to 1950. 



























































(Base of each Group: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 
| 
1 6 II. 199 LV. | fe PEASE SP VAG & VIF: 
H | i 
3 | Wool, | | | | | 
Year. | ar Cotton, Ponte Dairy | Grocer- | | Building | Chemi- ao 
Meat ee. ps 
Coal. | pat duce, &c.|Produce.| les. - |Materials.| cals. 
| C. | 
2861 .- | 1,438 1,381 | 1,583 | 1,008 | 1,963 | ee | 1,070 | 2,030 1,538 
1871 ~e | 2,096 | 2,257 | 1,236 | 864 | 1,586 | 7 | 1,044 | 1,409 1,229 
1881 ae ep od al une oy oY 1,012 | 935 | 1,422 | ar 1,091 | 1,587 1,121 
1891 ore 895 | 847 | 1,024 | 995 | 1,032 | 888 | 780 | 1,194 945 
1902 a 1,061 774 | 928 | 1,029 | 1,048 | 1,345 | 841 917 974 
1902 vet {007 756 | 1,192 | 1,215 | 945 | 1,447 | 837 | 881 1,051 
1903 om| 923 834 1,209 1,059 | 936 | 1,443 | 875 g21 1,049 
1904 ea B21 885 | 754 876 916 | 1,427 | 845 | 875 890 
1905 ie 772 850 894 | 980 | 942 | 1,209 809 859 910 
1906 me 882 | 978 916 | 972 | 923 | 1,110 | 896 | 864 948 
| ! | | | 
1907 rots X503,7, 1,017 | 973 1,020 | 948 | 1,294 | 968 961 1,021 
1908 Sroh e ee a), gor | 1,312 | 1,198 | 968 | 1,335 | 935 | 891 1,145 
1909 Soe ery 9 907 | 1,000 | 1,119 | 978 | 1,088 | QIr | 815 993 
1910 een) aed 004.) |e t,0520) 969 1,100 | 999 | 1,008 | 996 898 | - 1,003 
iStt a {,000 1,000 | 1,000 {| ,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
| | 
1912 -- | 1,021 991 1,370 | 1,206 | 1,052 | 1,357 | 1,057 | 978 1,170 
3o18 we) |) 3,046. |) 2,070 1,097 | 1,054 1,024 | 1,252 | 1,128 995 },188 
1914 .. | 42,099 | 1,032 1,207 | 1,137 | 1,023 | 1,507 | 1,081 | 1,253 1,149 
195 .. | 43,284] 1,017 2,162 1,530 | 1,133 | 2,435 | 1,275 | 1,528 1,604 
1916 as 1,695 1,423 | 1,208 | 1,485 | 1,322 | 2,515 | 1,491 1,760 1,504 
1917 .. | 2,329 2,008 | 1,157 | 1,423 1,348 | 2,403 | 1,884 2,171 {662 
1918 .. | 2,416 | 2,360 1,444 | 1,454 | 1,422 | 2,385 2,686 3,225 1,934 
1919 .. | 2,421 | 2,363 | 1,987 | 1,65x 1,514 | 2,342 | 2,852 | 2,896 2,055 
1920 se 2 9020 mea. O25 2,460 | 2,213 | 1,920 3,279 | 8,226 | 2,834 2,483 
1921 -. | 38,379 1,361 | 1,767 | 2,000 1,977 2,158 | 2.733" 2,303 1,903 
1922 .. | 2,941 1,681 1,628 | 1,648 1,869 | 1,787 | 2,005 | 1,965 1,758 
1928 ar 1,826 2,148 | 1,778 | 1,840 | 1,746 | 2,579 | 2,024 | 1,933 1,944 
1924 7 1,835 | 2,418 | 3,647 1,655 | 1,721 2,223 | 1,814 1,806 1,885 
1925 .. | x,851 1,966 | 1,796 | 1,636 1,723 2,212 1,712 1,790 1,844 
1926 .. | 1,938 1,582 | 2,001 1,784 1,730 | 1,931 1,664 1,816 1,832 
1927 .. | 2,962 | 1,650 | 1,826 | 1,823 | 1,724 | 2,x13 | 1,623 | 1,866 1,817 
1928 AG A BREE = ey 1,726 1,751 1,707 2,015 r744 1,923 1,792 
1929 te 1,912 | 1,555 | 1,793 1,854 1,689 2,245 1,755 1,943 | ,803 
1930 oe 1,867 | 1,127 1,484 1,627 1,666 | 2,024 | 1,875 1,982 1,596 
1981 sal fents820.11lt.O400 1,12z | 1,398 | 1,794 | 1,512 2,025 2,166 1,429 
1932 re 1,736 998 | 1,230 1,304 1,766 1,351 2,043 | 2,127 1,411 
1938 one T7758 1,118 | 1,175 1,194 | 1,734 | 1,485 | 2,062 | 2,105 1,409 
1934 sel) 62,0007] 1,267. 1,288 | 1,274 | 1,735 | 1,540 | 2,01§ | 3,017 1,471 
1935 -- | 1,602 1,217 1,344 | 1,325 1,729 | 1,508 | 1,964 | 1,996 1,468 
1936 .. | 1,566 | 1,330 | 1,480 1,35% | 1,731 | 1,684 | 1,969 | 1,997 1,548 
| | | | 
1937 oy: 3,772 | 1,406 | 1,604 | 1,453 | 1,750 | 1,678 | 2,430 2,006 1,656 
1938 -» | 1,746 | 1,05r | 1,789 1,549 | 1,747 | 1,871 | 2,238 | 2,059 1,662 
1939 oe | 4,758] 1,10% | 4,520 | 1,557 | 1,752 | %,710 | 2,220 | 2,075 {,665 
1940 Soler S540 ao Ole 1,567 1,567 1,784 | 1,882 | 2,890 2,298 1,713 
1941 -- | 3,960 | 1,402 | 1,721 1,554 | 1,883 | 1,776 | 3,138 2,527 1,796 
| | | | | 
1942 oe | n8, 146 1,507 1,900 1,665 1,938 2,312 | 3,409 | 2,43” 1,977 
1943 A 2,272 1,945 1,964 | 1,716 1,939 | 2,366 | 3,764 2,442 2,117 
1944 .. | 2,278 | 1,967 2,052 | 1,721 1,949 2,470 | 3,768 2,442 2,159 
1945 .. | 2,270] 1,960 | 2,259 | 1,726 1,967 | 2,560 | 3,770 | 2,527 2,228 
1946 eo la; 202002002. || I,95I | 1,722 1,977 | 2,589 | 3,772 | 2,614 2,162 
1947 2.390 | 2,690 | 2,019 | 1,763 | 2,174 | 2,748 | 3,800 | 2,843 2,360 
1948 ee 2,829 | 3,619 | 2,383 | 2,104 | 2,435 | 2,976 4,631 | 3,180 2,824 
1949 »» | 3,502 | 3,966 | 2,876 | 2,309 |} 2,558 | 3,356 | 4,611 | 3,221 3,191 
1950 .. | 3,902 |(a)5,464 | 3,155 | 2,459 | 2,829 | 4,616 (6) 5,567 | _ 3,263 Kc) 3,816 


Notr.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not 
directly comparable horizontally. 

(a) Computed using, for wool, the effective home-consumption price. This group index-number 
computed using the auction room pricefor wool is 6,079. (See paragraph 5 on page 48.) (b) The 
regimen and weighting of the original Building Materials group of this index have become unreal. The 
movement shown here for this group between 1949 and 1950 has been calculated in accordance with the 
movement occurring in the Building Materials group of the Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Index. 
(c) Computed using, for wool, the effective home-consumption price. The all groups index-number 
computed using the auction room price for wool is 3,921. 
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§ 4. International Comparisons: Wholesale Price Index-Numbers. 


The following table gives index-numbers of wholesale prices for the 
period 1937 to December, 1950, for Australia and other countries. Except 
where otherwise noted, the average prices in each country for the year 1937 
are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have been taken from the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure 
relative price levels as between the various countries included. 


Index-Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Various Countries. 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations.) 


(Base : 1937 = 100.) 














































































































| | 
ita | eee = S 
SI : re | a = - 
Period. < < < | a | og | S | og ee 
a=] = — ea Ad ( | | C ° } > 
= s | « = a & | | & ra = 
| ts hel Wale = | & ma 6tlUmhlUTlU a cS 
be B | < | = | x o ee, | a=} 7 = 
at — | oS) 2) Q ea ics | fe | = 
—__—— —_—— - —— | — ee aan | } < | eS ——_—— 
1937 100 | 100 100 100 | 100] 100 100 | 00 | 
1935 | 100 | 93 | 95 | 95 | 94 99 93 TOO | go; .. 
1939 100 | 94 | Q2 | 93 | 99 | 100 98 105 | ° 100 | 105 
| | i | | j | 
j | j } ' 
1940 IIo 100 | 100 | 102 | 145 I2 132 | 139 IIz | 132 
1941 117 122 | 108 | 11g | 71 156 161 171 123 148 
1942 132 | 146 114} 162 | 179 200 199 201 | 151 | 170 
1943 | 138 | 167 I1g 179 | 180 254 226 | 234 {| 206] 189 
1944 | 139 180 | I2I 184 182 | 300 250 265 | 228 198 
1945 | 140] 208] 123 196 179 318 359 375 | 231 198 
1946 | 141 | 248 | 129 227 | 176 308 562 | 648 | 252 198 
| | 
1947 | 150 | 299C I51 292 | 195 292 676 989 | 297d) 219 
| | | | } 
| ' } | } 
1948 Ae as 170 | 347 | 179 335¢| 213 a1 316 893 | 1,712 | 367 |] 232 
1949 mn fe 189 | 384 | 184 | 383 | 218 298 goo | 1,917 | 381 | 231 
| 
ee] 
1950 a ee 222e 441 | 196 449 | 246 | 330] 1,037 1o8f}| 401 | 244 
cr ee RO | ane ee | : =| eee oh i Ty fn al } 
so—. | | | 
1950 | 
farch Qtr. we 209 | 416 | 186 | 415 | 235} 312 945 104 | 390] 238 
June _,, ao 221 | 398 IgI 432 | 238 323 | 995 | 104 | 393 | 240 
Sept. ,, or 225€| 452 | 202 | 452 | 245 331 1,062 108 | 409 | 244 
Dec 3 234¢ 499 | 206 497 | 266| 355] 1,147 | 117 | 412! 256 
| | | | | | | Unirep | 
| , | ia | KINGDOM. |; . 
ee | os! 2 | A | nm | | 9 | gg i) \—_———__—_——— Oo < 
Period. }go-| &. Sd) ee oe a | | | Bao 
} — | ~m * } | n , os | ! Sr hs 
| sac] EA e | <i; als =, 2!| Board | a el 
BBE GE) ES) & | aR) B | EE) SB a) of | Zeon) FES 
Bes | BS me | | Be | <|24om mist, | Age 
FASO, 24) 2N | 2 il ael| a lad | & a<| Trade. | | Da 
1937 an ie .. | 100] 100! 100! 100 100 | 100! 100! 100 | 100 100 
1938 re Scale he eC IOr; 98] tor}; 97] 96); 103] 93 87 | gt 
1939 We i LOOM 97 | 105} 100 105 | 1ro1 100 | 101 | 95 QI | 89 
| | 
| | j } 
1940 ae -- | YO2 | 120] 17 |] 131] 119 128 | 129 E12 jee IZOul err? gI 
1941 7 -- | Tog | 138 | 128 | 160 | 140 151 | 165 | 123 | I40 |] 128] ror 
1942 ¥e realex 21 145 | 139] 170; 175 166 188 | 138 | 147] 135 IIl4 
1943 Me ieee 4.0 148 148 L725 ee ZOr te 172-1) 166 150} 150; 138 119 
1944 al Prieto Ash Uap ice 152 | 174 | 208 172 | 200] 155] 153 | 42; xa 
1945 - eet KOC 167 155 | 174 | 218 | 170; 198; 158 | 355 | 145 | 128 
1946 58 ee e220 232) 155 166 | 234 | 163 193} 161 | 161 154 140 
1947 ae a 242 | 250 161 172 315 175 201 |} 169} 176 178 | 176 
1948 = .. | 260} 260h; 180 178 | 396} 188} 209 | 181] 202} 197! 10971 
1949 an len 2OS 271 179 18x 553 1&9 199 | Ior | 212 205 180 
1950 a ee 311 304 194 206 43 199 196 204 242 234 187 
I950— 
March Qtr. - 294 | 294 183 184 614 193 189 196 225 217 177 
June ,, -. | 306] 296 193 200 619 195 189 202 234 227 180 
Sept. ,, een aent 13 305 200 212 | 648 198 197 207 244 | 238! 193 
Dec. __,, ee: 331° 325 203 225 691 213 205 212 264 __257 | 199 
(a) Base: 1938 = roo. (6) Base: October, 1938 = roo. (c) New series linked to old. 
(d) New series, base : September, 1938, to August, 1939 = I00. (e) Computed using for raw wool, 
the price for local manufacture. Computed on the auction room price of raw wool, these index-numbers 


are—Year 1950, 224; September Quarter, 228; December Quarter, 1950, 240. (f) New 


195 
series, base : 1949 = Ioo. (7) Base: 1939 = 100. (h) New interim series linked to old. 





Wholesale and Retail Prices; Nominal, and Effective or Real Wages—Index-Numbers, Australia, 1911 to 1951. 
{Base of each Series: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 
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EXPLANATION.—The index-numbers in the graph above are for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, with the exception of those for Wholesale Prices up to the fourth quarter 
of 1927, which are for Melbourne. The wholesale prices graph shows the trend of prices according to the ‘‘ old »> Melbourne Index up to the fourth quarter of 1927, but thereafter, 
this index having been “spliced ’’ with the Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Index, the curve line moves in accordance with the variations of the latter. For the period 1911-1914 
the “*C@”’ Series index-numbers are taken back from the true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the ‘ A > Series Index (Food and Rent of All Houses). Real wages are 
computed on the basis of the ‘‘C’’ Series Retail Price Index. 
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CHAPTER II—WAGES AND HOURS. 
§ 1. Arbitration and Wages Board Acts and Associated Legislation. 


I. General.—Particulars regarding the operation of Commonwealth and 
State Laws for the regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour were 
first compiled for the year 1913, and reviews to the end of each annual period 
appear in previous issues of the Labour Report. 


_ 2. Laws Regulating Industrial Matters.—The Laws in force regulating 
rates of wage, hours of labour, and working conditions generally in both 
Commonwealth and State jurisdictions at the end of 1950 are listed below :— 


CoMMONWEALTH. 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1950. 
Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act 1946-1950. 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1920-1947. 
Coal Industry Act 1946. 
Stevedoring Industry Act 1949. 


STATES, 

New South Wales .. Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1950. 
Coal Industry Act 1946. 

Victoria... .. Hactories and Shops Act 1928-1950. 
Queensland .. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 

1932-1948. 
South Australia .. The Industrial Code 1920-1950. 
Western Australia .. Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1950. 
Tasmania .. Wages Board Act 1920-1950. 


3. Methods of Administration.—*(i) Commonweatta—(a) Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and Commonwealth Conciliation 
Commissioners.—The authority for the prevention and settlement of 
interstate industrial disputes is vested in the Court (consisting of a Chief 
Judge and such other judges as are appointed) and Conciliation Commissioners 
(undefined as regards number). 

The Act provides that where a State award or determination is inconsistent 
with an award issued by the Commonwealth Authority, the latter shall 
prevail, and the Commonwealth Court can also restrain a State Authority 
from proceeding in a matter already covered, or being dealt with, by the 
Commonwealth Authority. 

During the 1939-45 War, the powers of the Court were considerably 
enlarged under National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations (Statutory. 
Rules No. 290 of 1940 and subsequent amendments):to secure the prompt 
settlement of industrial disputes occurring or likely to occur, and such regu- 
lations were to be construed as if their provisions were incorporated in the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. These regulations were continued in force 
under the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act 1946-1950. 

The allocation of the respective powers and functions of the Court and- 
the Conciliation Commissioners is defined by Statute. The Court alone 
has power to make an order or award (a) altering the standard hours of 
work in industry ; (6) altering the basic waget for adult males or the 
principles upon which it is computed ; (c) altering the period which shalt 
be granted as annual leave with pay; or (d) determining or altering the 
basic wage for adult females or the principles upon which it is computed. 
SE Rea SO nb 


* This section describes the position as at the end of 1950. Tt See § 4 of this Chapter. 
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Subject to this, however, the Commissioners have been given wide powers, 
without technical and artificial hindrances, to go to the cause of impending 
industrial trouble in the particular industries to which they have been 
assigned and to endeavour to remove the cause of the trouble by conciliating 
the disputants. If this fails, the Conciliation Commissioner should then, but 
not until then, with no further formalities, act in an arbitral capacity to 
prevent or settle the dispute by making an award or order. It is also 
provided that no award or order made by him (within his jurisdiction) may 
be challenged, appealed against, reviewed, quashed or called in question, or 
be subject to prohibition, mandamus or injunction, in any Court on any 
account whatever. 


(b) Coal Industry Tribunal and Central Reference Board.—The Coal 
Industry Tribunal was established under the Coal Industry Act No. 40 
of 1946 and the New South Wales Coal Industry Act No. 44 of 1946 to 
consider and determine interstate disputes and, in respect of New South 
Wales only, intra-State disputes between the Australian Coal and Shale 
Employees’ Federation and employers in the coal-mining industry. The 
Central Industrial Authority established under the Coal Production (War- 
time) Act of 1944 was superseded but the awards, orders, and determinations 
of the Central Industrial Authority were continued in force until rescinded 
or varied by the Coal Industry Tribunal. The Tribunal consists of one 
person who may appoint two assessors nominated by the parties to advise 
him in matters relating to any dispute. Subsidiary authorities, in New 
South Wales only, are the Local Coal Authorities and the Mine Conciliation 
Committees. 

The Central Reference Board with its subsidiary Local Reference Boards 
established by the National Security (Coal Mining Industry) Regulations 
and continued in force by the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Acts 1946 - 
1950 deals with industrial matters and has powers for the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes affecting unions other than the Australian 
Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation in the coal-mining industry. The 
jurisdiction of the Local Reference Boards in States other than New South 
Wales extends to intra-state disputes affecting all unions in the coal- 
mining industry including the Australian Coal and Shale Employees’ 
Federation. The person constituting the Coal Industry Tribunal is at 
present chairman of the Central Reference Board. 


(c) Australian Stevedoring Industry Board.—The Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board (established under the Stevedoring Industry Act No. 39 of 
1949) replaced the Stevedoring Industry Commission set up in 1947 in 
continuation of the war-time authorities set up by the National Security 
(Stevedoring) Regulations of 1942, and the National Security (Shipping 
Oo-ordination) Regulations of 1944. 

The functions of the Board are the regulation and control of the 
performance of stevedoring operations, the development of port facilities, 
the provision of labour for stevedoring operations, the payment of attendance 
money, the establishment of employment bureaux and the provision of 
medical facilities and amenities for waterside workers. The Board is 
responsible for registration of employers and waterside workers and may 
delegate any of its powers to Waterside Employment Committees. 

The arbitral jurisdiction formerly exercised by the Stevedoring Industry 
Commission to prevent and settle industrial disputes and regulate industrial 
matters in the industry is now vested in the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration and is exercisable by a single Judge, who may 
refer questions of law for the opinion of the Full Court. 
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(d) Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator —Wages, hours of labour and 
working conditions in the Commonwealth Public Service are regulated by the 
Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, under powers conferred by the 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act 1920-1947. The system of arbitration 
commenced to operate in I9I2, cases being heard by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, as part of the ordinary work of that 
Court.. From 1920, however, the control was transferred to the Arbitrator, 
who is appointed by the Government for a term of seven years, and who 
need not necessarily have legal qualifications. No appeal lies against a 
determination of the Arbitrator, but Parliament may exercise a right of 
veto when the instrument is brought before it for ratification. 


(e) Austrahan Capital Territory Industrial Board.—The regulation of 
industrial matters in the Australian Capital Territory under a local Industrial 
Board commenced in the year 1922. An amending Ordinance gazetted on 
Igth May, 1949, however, abolished the Board and transferred its functions 
to authorities established by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. A separate Registry of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration was established in Canberra. Industrial matters formerly 
dealt with by the Industrial Board are now determined by either the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Conciliation 
Commissioner assigned to the Australian Capital Territory. It was provided, 
however, that all determinations and orders made by the Industrial Board 
and all industrial agreements filed with the Board prior to the amendment 
of the Ordinance, and in force at the time, continue to operate, but subject 
to any order, award or determination made after that date under the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act or the Arbitration (Public 
Service) Act. 


Details of the provisions relating to the Board during its period of 
jurisdiction may be found in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 37 
(see No. 36, p. 51). 


(u) StatEs—(a) New South Wales.—The controlling authority is the 
Industrial Commission of New South Wales consisting of a President 
and five other Judges. Subsidiary tribunals are the Conciliation Commis- 
sioners, the Apprenticeship Commissioner, Conciliation Committees and 
Apprenticeship Councils constituted for particular industries. Each 
Conciliation Committee consists of a Conciliation Commissioner as chairman 
and equal representatives of employers and employees. The Apprenticeship 
Commissioner and the members of the Conciliation Committee for an 
industry constitute the Apprenticeship Council for the industry. 
These subsidiary tribunals may. make awards binding on industries, but an 
appeal to the Industrial Commission may be made against any award. 
Special Commissioners with conciliatory powers only may be appointed. 
Compulsory control commenced in rgor, after the earlier Acts of 1892 and 
1899 providing for voluntary submission of matters in dispute had proved 
abortive. 


(b) Victoria.—The authorities are separate Wages Boards for the 
industries covered, each consisting of a chairman and equal representatives 
of employers and employees, and a Court of Industrial Appeals, the latter 
presided over by a Judge of the County Court. The system was instituted 
in the State in 1896, and represents the first instance in Australia of legal 
regulation in this sphere. 
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(c) Queensland.—The authority is the Industrial Court, consisting of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court and not more than four members appointed by 
the Governor in Council. Legal control was first instituted in 1907 with the 
passing of the Wages Board Act. 


(d) South Australia—The piicipal tribunal is called the Industrial 
Court ; there are also Industrial Boards consisting of a chairman and equal 
representatives of employers and employees for the various industries, and a 
Board of Industry. The Court is composed of the President (a person 
eligible for appointment as a Judge of the Supreme Court) who may be 
joined by two assessors who must be employed in the industry concerned. 
Deputy Presidents may also be appointed. The‘ Living Wage ”’ is declared 
by the Board of Industry, composed of the President or Deputy President 
of the Industrial Court and four Commissioners. Legal control was first 
instituted in Igoo. 


(e) Western Australia.—The system of control comprises an Arbitration 
Court, Industrial Boards, Conciliation Committees and a Conciliation 
Commissioner. Employers and employees are equally represented on both 
Boards and Committees. The Court consists of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and two members. Commissioners may also be appointed by the 
Minister for the settlement of particular disputes. Legal contro] dates back 
to Igoo. 


(f) Tasmania.—The authority consists of Wages Boards for separate 
industries, comprising a Chairman, appointed by the Governor, and equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and workers, appointed by the 
Minister administering the Act. The system was instituted in IgIo. 


4. Awards, Determinations, and Agreements in Force.—Considerable 
extension of the principle of the fixation of legal minimum and marginal 
rates of wages and of working conditions has taken place since 1913 when 
the tabulation of such statistics was first undertaken by the Bureau, and 
until 1939 figures showing approximately the magnitude of these operations 
were published in this Report. Since that year their publication has ceased 
owing to great difficulties in obtaining precise data for reasons explained 
in part in the following paragraph. 

With reference to the number of industrial awards and registered industrial 
agreements in force at the end of any period, awards and determinations 
made by both State and Commonwealth tribunals generally continue in 
force after the term of operation mentioned therein has expired, until 
rescinded or superseded by a subsequent order or award. Clause 48 (2) 
of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that, after 
the expiration of the period specified, the award shall, unless the Court 
otherwise orders, continue in force until a new award has been made ; 
provided that, where in pursuance of this sub-section an award has continued 
in force after the expiration of the period specified in the award, any award 
made by the Court for the settlement of a new industrial dispute between 
the parties may, if the Court so orders, be made retrospective to a date not 
earlier than the date upon which the Court first had cognizance of that 
dispute. In the Industrial Code of South Australia, Clause 47 (2), and in 
legislation for other States, similar provisions are in force. All industrial 
agreements continue in force after the expiration of the term mentioned 
until rescinded or superseded by a subsequent agreement or order. The 
Tasmanian Wages Board Act, 1934 repealed Part IV. of the Principal Act 
providing for industrial agreements and all such agreements ceased to 
operate from the commencement of the Act unless an agreement existed in 
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a trade to which no determination of a Board was applicable, in which case 


the agreement remained in force until its expiry or until a determination 
was made. | 


5. New Legislation and Special Rewtrts—Information concerning the 
main provisions of the various Industrial Acts in force throughout 
Australia was given in earlier Reports, and brief reviews are furnished 
each year of the more important new industrial legislation, as well as details 
of noteworthy pronouncements or procedure by industrial tribunals, and 
any special application or conditions of the terms of awards or determinations. 
The period January to December, 1950, is covered by this Report. 


(i) Commonwealth—The Conciliation and Arbitration Act (No. 20 of 
1950) amended the Principal Act to “ enable the jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to be exercised, in certain 
circumstances, by two Judges”. The purpose of this amendment was to 
permit the finalization of the 1949-50 Basic Wage case (see page 81) 
notwithstanding the absence, through illness, of the Chief J udge. 


(1) New South Wales.—Declarations of the Basic Wage made by the 
Industrial Commission will be found on page 97. The Industrial Arbitration 
(Basic Wage) Amendment Act 1950, assented to on 23rd November, 1950, 
empowered the Industrial Commission to vary the terms of awards and 
industrial agreements in order to give effect to the alteration of the basic 
wage made by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
its judgment of 12th October, 1950. 


(i111) Veetoria.—The Factories and Shops (Amendment) Act (No. 5469 of 
1950) removed limitations on the setting up of Wages Boards for rural 
industry throughout the State. 


(iv) Queensland.—On page 100 will be found particulars of variations in 
the basic wage determined by the Industrial Court. 


No important legislation on industrial matters was passed during the 
year Ig50. 


(v) South Australia.—Particulars of variations in the “Living Wage” 
determined by the Board of Industry will be found on page 102. 


The Industrial Code Amendment Act (No. 20 of 1950) made provision, 
inter alia, for the alteration of the male and the female “ living wage ” to 
deal with the situation created by the declaration of a new Commonwealth 


Basic Wage. 


(vi) Western Australia.—Declarations of the basic wage made by the 
Industrial Court are referred to on page 104. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act No. 2 (No. 20 of 1950) 
empowered the Arbitration Court to determine and declare a basic wage 
based not only on the needs of an average worker as hitherto, but also on the 
economic capacity of industry and any other matters the Court may deem 
relevant. 


In place of the statutory provision for the declaration of a basic wage 
before June each year, the Act substituted discretionary authority to declare 
a new basic wage at any time but not more often than once a year. 
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(vii) Tasmania.—The Wages Bocrd Act (No. 8 of 1950) varied the powers 
of the Wages Boards with respect to the provision of paid annual leave and 
extended the Wages Board system to cover persons engaged in rural 
industries. 


Provision was also inserted in the Principal Act for the holding of com- 
pulsory conferences to prevent or settle industrial disputes 


(vil) Australian Capital Territory —No important legislation on industrial 
matters was passed during 1950. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of data respecting the nominal rates of 
wage payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries 
carried on in each State was first undertaken by this Bureau in the early 
part of the year 1913. Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining reliable par- 
ticulars of the numbers of apprentices, improvers and other juvenile workers 
to whom progressive rates of wage fixed according to increasing age or 
experience were payable from year to year, the inquiry was confined to 
the rates of wage payable to adult workers only, and was further limited 
generally to those industries in operation within the metropolitan area of 
each State. In order to make the inquiry comprehensive, however, certain 
industries were included which were not carried on in the capital cities, e.g., 
mining, shipping, agriculture, and pastoral. The particulars acquired 
were obtained primarily from awards, determinations and industrial 
agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts, and related to the minimum 
wage prescribed. In cases where no award, determination or agreement 
was in force, the ruling union or predominant rate of wage was ascertained 
from employers and secretaries of trade unions. For convenience of com- 
parison weekly rates of wage were adopted. In many instances, however, 
the wages were based on daily or hourly rates, since in many industries and 
occupations in which employment is casual or intermittent wages are so 
fixed ; hence the average weekly earnings in such occupations may fall 
short of the computed weekly rates. The information thus obtained 
referred to the weekly rate of wage in upwards of 400 specific occupations. 
Rates of wage were of course not available for each of these occupations 
in every State but the aggregate collection for the six States amounted 
to 1,569 male occupations or callings. These particulars furnished the 
necessary data for the computation of average rates of wage in various 
industrial groups,* and in each State and Australia as a whole. The average 
rate of wage for each industrial group in each State was computed by taking 
the arithmetical average} of the rates of wage payable for all classified 
occupations within that group. A more detailed system of weighting could> 
not be applied owing to the difficulty in the past of obtaining satisfactory 
data as to the number of persons engaged in each of the occupations for 
which rates of wage had been obtained. Though a considerable amount of 
information as to the number of persons engaged in different industries and 
occupations was available from subsequent Census results, it was found 
impracticable to bring the classification of these results into line with the 
detailed classification of occupations in the various industries as set out in 
the awards and determinations. For final results for each State and for 
each industrial group throughout the States, however, a careful system of 











* The adopted classification of industries is shown on page ili. 
+ The sum of the weekly rates of wage divided by the number of occupations included. 
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weighting according to industrial groups was adopted. For example, in 
computing the result for any State in any period, the computed average wage 
in each industrial group was multiplied by a number (weight) representing 
the relative number of all male workers engaged in that group of industries 
in the particular State. The sum of the products thus obtained, divided 
by the sum of the weights, represented the average wage for that State for 
the particular period. The weights used for each industrial group in the 
computations of the average wage for male and female occupations have 
been published in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 20 of 1929. 


The results thus ascertained for the year 1913 were published in Labour 
Report No. 2, pp. 28-43. In the early part of the year 1914, the scope of . 
the inquiry was considerably extended, and particulars included of the 
weekly rates of wage in respect of 930 specific occupations. The aggregate 
collection for the six States amounted to 4,256 adult occupations (3,948 
male, and 308 female). The results obtained thereby to the 30th Apmil, 
1914, were published in Labour Report No. 5, pp. 44-50. These results 
were further analysed, and the average number of working hours which 
constituted a full week’s work in each occupation was ascertained and weighted 
in a similar manner to the rates of wage. This course was adopted in order 
to overcome the difficulty of making comparisons between States of the 
rates of wage in any specified occupation, since, in many instances, a different 
number of working hours constituted a full week’s work in different States. 
By dividing the weighted average number of working hours into the weighted 
average weekly rate of wage, a more satisfactory standard of comparison 
was ascertained. Results obtained from these computations were given for 
each industrial group for each State. 


Since the 30th April, 1914, the number of occupations included in 
comparative computations has been slightly reduced. When technical change 
or some other factor has led to the disappearance of the original occupation 
from an award, agreement, or determination, the usual practice has been to 
substitute a similar occupation with a comparable rate of wage. In some 
cases, however, such a substitution could not be made and the slight drop 
in the total number of occupations included has resulted. The particulars 
of wages given in the Appendix (Sections VI. and VII.) to this Report include 
all the more important occupations. These have been taken from awards 
or determinations made by industrial tribunals, or from agreements registered 
under Commonwealth or State Acts. 


To supplement the results thus obtained, investigations were made 
regarding rates of wage in past years with a view to showing their general 
trend in each State and in the several industrial groups. The total number 
of occupations for which particulars were available back to 1891 
was 652. 


The particulars given in this Chapter show variations in nominal wages 
from year to year in each State and in various industrial groups. 
Index-numbers are also given showing variations in effective wages in each 
State. The figures of nominal wages and hours are in course of revision to 
meet changes in industrial structure. The amounts should not be regarded 
as actual current averages but as an index of changes expressed in money 
and hour terms. 


A comparison of wage-rates and hours of labour for certain occupations 
in Australia, Great Britain and Northern Ireland and New Zealand will be 
found in Section VIII. of the Appendix. 
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z. Adult Male Weekly Wages—States, 1891-1950.—The following table 
shows the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable to adult 
male workers at the dates specified for a full week’s work in each State and 
for Australia. Index-numbers are also given for each State with the average 
for Australia for the year IgII as base (= 1,000) :— 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Males, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and 
Index-numbers of Wage Rates (a). 
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Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. tralia. 
No. of Occupations included.(d) 870 894 615 562 477 466 3,884 
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INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), 1911 = 1,000.) 








31st December, 1891 oe fe 861 789 908 SII 1,022 751 848 
a3 os I9O01l te xh 858 796 gor 819 1,052 |: 719 848 
sy a IgilI a we 1,003 985 997 I,013 1,152 799 I,000 
- i Igl4 6 are 1,096 1,065 I,042 1,062 1-226 1,028 1,085 
o 1921 ats oe 1,869 1,826 1,886 1,745 1,853 1,788 1,844 
ip “5 LOZO REN ae 2,007 1,972 1,975 1,396 1,9€3 1,848 1,974 
ss _ 1931 a a 1,823 1,603 T7378 | wt 403 1,641 1,556 i,694 
r % EQ4 aoe, 5A | 2,056 2,037 1,985 1,957 | 2,149 1,937 2,034 
¥ 7h 1945 2377, 2,347 2,339 2,233 2,395 2,282 2,348 
39 "9 1946... ae 2,554 2,515 2,498 2,368 2,450 2,442 2,507 
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9 > 194 Seo 50 Sn O74 3,032 2,953 2,997 3,054 2,938 | 3,050 
rr » 1949 35355 3,296 3,276 32725 3,346 3,22 | 3,310 
31st March, 1950 ve = 3,410 | Bya71 35322 3,290 3,425 3,276 3,372 
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30th September, 1950: .. = 3,6c0 4,526 3,516 | 3,452 35577 3,406 3,545 
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(a) The figures of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision to meet changes in 
industrial structure. The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages but as an 
index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. (6) As at 31st December, ros0. 


3. Adult Male Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 1891- 
1950.—The following table shows for Australia (a) the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the industrial groups, and (b) the weighted 
average wage for all groups combined, at the dates specified. Index-numbers 
are also given for each industrial group with the average for all groups for 
the year IgIr as base (= 1,000) :— | 
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Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Males, Industrial Groups. 
__ Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and Index-numbers of Wage Rates in each Industrial Group(a). 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 


a 



































Date : II m, |v. | ¥. | other IX other | x1 aI | xt. | (xiv All 
yet Engineer- pote Fone: pune Manu- ullliag sian Railways, Land | Shipping, ar lst Domestio,| Miscel- | Industrial 
’ ’ si . . _ ’ 
ture, etc. ing, etc. eto. ete, , ete. factuc etic. Trans ete.(b) etc.(e) etc.(c) laneous. | Groups. 
ing. port. 
, RATES OF WAGE. 
ES ees 
8, d. era: 8. d. SG. s. d. 8. d. 8. a. 8. a. s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8: >a. s. d. 8. d. 
gist December, 1891 52 5 47208 38 2 36 «68 53 5 46 4 50 6 58 I 50 10 39 «CO 38 2 34 10 32 10 39 7 43 5 
>» 1901 S254 48 5 44 7 36 3 5I oO 46 5 53 10 54 8 52 4 40 9 38 65 32 1 30 8 38 10 435 5 
7 » LOT 1-7. 57 8 54 6 50 9 50 3 58 11 51 11 61 2 61 2 57, 50 46 7 44 7 43 0 45 § AT, 51 3 
“A IOULe.. 59 (6 57 9 55 8 53 0 63 Io 56 Oo 65 5 65 2 59 8 52 8 49 10 | AQ 5 AFeDt 54 O 55 7 oO 
»” ys 1O2koe-: 98 2 | g8 2 93 Io 93 3] 104 7 95 0] 102 5 | 105 4 07 5 go 2] Ior 8 89 Oo | 84 2 gI I 94 6 bf 
» » 1929 .. 104 10 103. 6 | I00 IO 99 5] I1I9 I 102 2]113 Oj] IIO0 7 Io5 2 96 9 I0o7 O| 95 6 | g2 6 96 8 IoI 2 > 
” ys 198Z ... 85 7 86 3 88 6 83 Ir | 102 Oo 85 4 98 9 | 102 5§ 86 7 83 II 81 10 80 3 85 3 83 I1 86 10 3 
” » 1939 .. 100 I 99 3 96 9 O32 elr4. 3 95 8] 106 5] 109 I 96 6 g2 10 98 6 84 0 89 II g2 10 95 3 ts 
+ 1942... 108 5] 110 Oj 106 I} 105 7 | II9 GulrIO7 = Ont ers Zin el bes 108 8 TOW 11 106 9 a3 (6 97 10 IOI 2 104 3 bs) 
” . 1945 .. I2I 4 12r1 o| 118 9 | 118 rr | 134 9 | 119 3 | 280 X72.) 127 «2 I22 9 II3 5 I22 3 I2I 9 Iog 9 OY be 7 120 4 oe 
” y 1946 .. I29 2 129 | 126 g | 126 11} 148 2 128 1 | 141 10 | 134 6 130 IO I2I 7 I3r1 6 I29 Oo Vig. 122 6 128 6 in| 
” ” 1947.5... 140 2 1440 |) 194.8 | 132 Ss) 158. 27 136 8 | 154 0 148 4 142 3 128 6 136 4 136 5 126 Il 130 IO ec ea 
‘ x 1948 .. 155 6 1§§ 10 | 1§ 6| 153 7|177 2 | 153 Ir | I7t 9 163 «5 156 1 145 8 182 0 158 I I4I § 148 3 156 4 a 
ry) 5 1949 .. 166 7 166 11| 166.2 | 164 21] 194 7 | 165 | 183 0] 175 7 167 3 160 O 192 4 T7457. 154 9 162 0 169 8 Py 
31st March, 1950 Se 169 6 169 4 | 170 0] 165 4] 198 I 169 8 | 186 4] 179 II 170 7 163 6 196 5 176 8 157 11 165 3 T7210 <2 
30th June, 1950 ote L7T ort 172 0|] 173 8 | 176 6 | 201 IO 172 7] 189 2 183 10 173. 6 166 I 198 6 186 1 160 I0 TO7.11 7/7aeeS Bi 
30th September, 1950.. 177-6 175 61177 8| 177 7] 204 9] 176 5 | 193 I 188 2 1772 169 9 20I 9 193 4 164 5 171 6 181 8 . 
31st December, 1950 .. 199 8 198 2 | 199 11 | 202 10 | 228 9 | 199 O]| 215 It | 21r 0 199 2 192 7 230 2 222552 186 8 192 9 205 6 2 
ded Ranta tebe diet ee : ae og 
INDEX-NUMBERS. a 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), I91I = 1,000.) S 
31st December, 1891 .. 1,023 931 745 716 1,043 904 986 1,134 992 772 745 680 641 | 773 | 848 3] 
” ” IQOI .. 1,019 945 871 708 996 907 1,050 1,067 1,021 795 751 627 598 759 848 bee 
- an TOLrDe.. 1,125 1,064 ggI g81 I,149 r,013 T2069 1,194 I,I1I3 gio 871 839 887 929 | 1,000 
- r. TOl4 Tr TOr- L127 1,085 1,034 1,246 1,093 r,276 1272 1,165 1,026 972 965 935 1,054 1,085 
“ : 1O2i0 1,916 1,915 1,832 1,819 ‘2,040 1,854 1,999 2,056 I,901 1,760 1,984 1,736 1,642 1,778 1,844 
+ > 1929 .. 2,046 2,019 1,967 1,942 2,323 1,994 2,205 2,157 2,052 1,888 2,087 1,863 1,804 1,886 1,974 
BP .. YOSiw 1,669 1,683 Ee727, 1,638 1,991 1,664 1,926 1,999 1,690 1,638 1,596 1,566 1,663 1,637 1,694 
if wy 1939 .- 1,953 1,930 1,888 1,817 2,229 1,867 2,076 2,142 1,884 1,812 1,922 1,639 1,755 1.811 1,858 
- - IG41 ey... 2-150 AT AT 2.07.5 2,060 2,332 2,088 2,282 2,245 2.12% 1.989 2,082 1,825 1,908 1,974 2,034 
9 . 1945 -- 2,368 2,361 2,316 2,321 2,630 2,326 2,555 2,482 2,396 2,213 2,385 2,376 2,142 2,236 2,348 
- r» 1940 .. 2,520 2,519 2,473 2,476 2,891 2,499 2,768 2,624 2,553 2,372 2,560 2,517 2,289 2,390 2,507 
9 ” 1947 -- 2,735 2,811 2,628 2,589 3,094 2,667 3,005 2,895 2,775 2,507 2,661 2,662 2,476 2,553 2,690 
” ” 1948 .. 3,034 3,041 2,956 2,997 3,457 3,003 3,352 3,189 3,045 2,843 3,551 3,085 2,759 2,893 3.050 
. » 1949 .. 3,250 3,241 3; 243 3,204 3,796 ,221 3,570 3.4.26 5263 3,123 3,753 3,407 3,020 3,161 3,310 
31st March, 1950 -» | 3307 3,304 | 35317 | 3,226 | 3,865 | 3,310 | 3,636 | 3,511 3,328 3,190 3,833 31447 3,082 3,225 35372 
3oth June, 1950 = 35355 35350 | 3,389 35443 | 35939 3.367 | 3,690 | 3,588 3,385 3,241 3,874 3,631 3,138 3,276 35458 
3oth September, 1950.. 3464 3.424 3,467 34.66 33994 3.442 3,767 3,672 3,456 3,312 3,937 35773 3,208 3,346 3,545 
31st December, 1950 .. 3,896 3,867 3,901 3:957 | _ 4463 3,883 4,212 4,118 3,887 3,757 4,491 45335 3,643 3,761 4,009 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 59.  (b) Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied. (c) Including the value of board and lodging where supplied. 
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4. Aduit Female Weekly Wages—States, 1914-1950.—-The index- 
numbers given in the preceding paragraphs for male adult workers were 
computed with the weighted average wage in IgII as base (= 1,000). In 
the case of females, however, it has not been possible to secure information 
for years prior to 1914, and the index-numbers are therefore computed 
with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


The following table shows the weighted average nominal weekly rate 
of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. Index-numbers are also given for each 
State with the average for Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (=1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates : Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and 
Index-numbers of Wage Rates(a). 





Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. | 3.A. W.A. Wasco [rev 
No. of Occupations includedb 84 87 38 47 24 32 312 


RATES OF WAGE. 








| | 7 
8. d | 8. d. | &. d $. d. | s. d. s. d. | 8. d. 
31st December, 1914 26 10 | 27. 9 | 2 I Det 37 4 25 10 27s 
’ ” Ig21 BOTTA 7 208) ESO Sa AS 2a CnnA. 47 6 | 48 8 
. » 1929 } S53 1F | S54 I) 5410) 51 4 | 58 10 53 9 Cy ie 
x 1931 -- | 49 8 | 45 10} 47 11 CMS el pay ye Cg 47 
»9 99 1939 .. 530s oo ee 9 er) a2 er Ope. || orn SO mn z25 
5 » 1941 mp 5711 | 58 41 59 6] 55 5| 60 4] 56 7 | 58 2 
' e945 a TZ TON eT Ss ee 742 On tO Zane 2 || Oe Ot ee teas 735 
i - 19460 ae 80 4 | 82 6 | 82 4 | ZORRO 73 10 G78 | 80 9 
ie AF 1947 a 84 3 | 88 6 | 85 I0 | 8o 10 | 80 I 81 11 85 8 
ap ae 1948 nae 100 O | TO3) =i | 98 4 | 95 I | 93 5 96.6 68 | I0oo 4 
| 
31st March, 1949 a TO Tea Osun, 99 8| 96 1 | 98 | 97 5 | IOL 9 
_ 31st June, 1949 oe LOZ Ou ElO7 59 Iol 9g | 98 10 | I0oo g | 100 2] 104 5 
30th September, 1949 ome 105 I0 | 109 5 103 2 | 99 3 102 I0 104 0] 106 3 
31st December, 1949 ele TOSen aimee te) ed a TOG. 441 1m LOIaUO | 105. 5 106 4 109 I 
31st March, 1950 10g 5 | 114 3| 109 8] 102 4 106 2 107 5 Ilo 9 
3oth June, 1950.. is 114 3 1200 oS | 108 3 | 112 9 II4 5 II6 5 
30th September, 1950 os II5 10 122 I 116 II 109 41] II4 O 116 Oo T1710 
31st December, 1950 ne 139 II 142 II 3 Sak | eA ceo eke t 137 a2 140 5 
. | | | 





INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914, = 1,000.) 


| | 














Se eee ee 


31st December, 1914 ste | 987 | O22 996 885 1,373 950 1,008 
on ss 1921 5354 1,803 1,761 1,849 1,661 | 2,074 | 1,749 1,790 
y 1929 ae | 1,983 | 1,990 2,020 | 1,888 2,165 | 1,978 1,990 
ae a 1931 oe | T,828 | 1,688 | 1,765 | 1,584 | 1,900 | 1,681 1,746 
a ss 1939 { 1,960 | 1,906 | 2,031 1,826 2,049 | 1,866 1,938 
- ; 1941 oa 2a aaa 2,148 | Ze LOr | 2,038 2,220 2,082 2,141 
” 9 1945 ae 2,671 2,782 2,754 2,471 2,484 2,621 2,701 
” 9 1946 . 2,956 3,035 3,031 2,797 2,718 2,860 2,972 
ry if 1947 ar ,102 | 3,256 | 3,160 2,976 2,947 3,014 3,152 
. . 1948 ae 3,681 | 3,795 | 3,618 3,499 3,438 3,559 3,694 

31st March, 1949 2 3,724 3,848 | 3,668 3,538 3,611 | 3,584 35745 

3ist June, 1949 .. 3,811 | = 3,967 | 35745 3,637 3,710 | 3,086 3,844 

30th September, 1949 3,896 4,026 3,798 3,653 3,784 | 3,826 3,911 

31st December, 1949 Aa 3,979 | 4,134 | 3,990 3,716 3,880 | 3,915 4,015 

318t March, 1950 og 4,028 4,205 | 4,038 3,767 3,906 3,955 4,072 

30th June, 1950.. we 4,206 4,438 | 4,255 3,984 4,151 | 4,211 4,284 

30th September, 1950... 4,264 4,493 | 45303 4,023 4,194 | 4,269 4,338 

31st December, 1950 - 5,150 5,259 | 5,003 5,229 4,866 | 5,050 | _5,169 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 5y. (b) As at 31st December, 1950, 
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5s. Adult Female Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 
1914-1950.—The following table shows for Australia (a) the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the industrial groups in which females are 
mainly employed, and (b) the weighted average rate for all groups combined, 
at the dates specified. Index-numbers are also given for each industrial 
group with the average for all groups at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates: Adult Females, Industrial Groups. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work and 
Index-numbers of Wage Rates in Industrial Groups(a). 





INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 




















i 
Date. Ill. TV hasan eee 
Food, Clothing, * | Domestic re | All 
awa rans All Other >| Miscel- 

Drink, Textiles, Man Hotels, " Groups 

ete. etc. va etc.(b) wetted 

facturing. | 

RATES OF WAGE, 
| 
| Pye 8. d. s. ad. | Sr: s. d 3. a! 
31st December, 1914. 23 5 | 24 11 | 27 90 30 2 | 3I 4 27S 
- ee Ig2I 43 9 15 7 | 45 0 | 43 .6 50 O 48 & 
ie - 1929 at 49 4 | 54.4 | 53 Ir | 54 9 53 10 54 I 
En ms 1931 Ai § 44 4 45 5 | 40 11 | 59 9 | 49 10 47 § 
‘- » 1939 Seren 488 29 lee S08 Sunt me 5zart 54 5 | 56 8 | 52 8 
es a IQ4I ste 535) 57 4 58 Oo 53 9 | 60 7 58 2 
! 
” ” 1945 67 7 | I fs, 3 72 +O 07 5 70 4 7 5 
” ” 1946 74 9 | 54 7 | 79 #5 2 Q 81 (8) 80 9 
9 ’ 1947 83 3 87 7 oe 7 88 5 85 8 
- » 1948 | 95 10 LOE / lat OS eS miiey Oo eS Pee 100 4 
| i | 
31st March, 1949 | 98 6 102 3 | 105 7 | gr O | 109 9 IOI 9 
3oth June, 1949 : | 100 O | 105 6 107 2 | G2u- 7 lier 104 5 
30th September, 1949 LOSwe2 ENT IOO aur LIO mse 95: 2° || s175;10 | 106 3 
31st December, 1949 105 5 io9 5 | IILII | 97555 FIO 10g I 
31st March, 1950 108 oO 1I0 O {| II5 O | 99 5 I2I 7 | IIo 9 
30th June, 1950 IIr 4 | 119 7 | 117 3 | for 6 123 8 116 « 
30th September, 1950 | II3 10 } 120 1 L190) iieelOseno | 126 I Ti? 10 
31st December, 1950 | 135 9 139 2 | 147 t | 132 1 | 149 9 140 5 
' | } 





INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914, = 1,000.) 








| | | | | | 
31st December, 1914 at 862 | g17 | 994 | 1,110 | 1,153 1,008 
39 > Ig21 ee 1,609 1,759 1,700 | 1,757 1,541 | 1,790 
, 1929 Bee 1,815 | 1,999 | 1,984 | 2,015 | 1,982 1,990 
_ 1931 set 1,630 | 1,072 | 1,725 | 1,569 1,534 | 1,740 
- i 1939 a 1,795 | 1,869 | 1,910 2,003 2,085 1,938 
1941 1,907 Bert 2,134 | 2,163 | 2,229 | 2,141 
| ' } 
3 7s 1945 | 2,486 | 2,768 | 2,651 | 2,481 | 809 | 2,701 
” 9 1946 } 7 NaF a3 § 3,213 | 2,922 2,678 2,980 2,972 
” y 1947 | 3,004 | 3,222 | 3,317 2,820 | 35253 | 3,152 
1948 | 3,526 3,739 3,502 3,254 3-907 3,94 
} i 
31st March, 1949 _ .. -. | 3,625 | 3:704 | 3,886 3,350 4,041 | 3,745 
30th June, 1949 a ort 3,681 3,883 | 3,944 3,408 | 4,157 |} 3,844 
30th September, 1949 one 3,796 | 3,011 4,959 3,501 4,202 | 3,91 
31st December, 1949 ae 3,879 | 4,026 | AsI 1S 3,586 | 4,384 | 4,015 
31st March, 1950 .. art 3,975 | 4,049 | 4,23 3,660 | 1,470 | 4,072 
30th June, 1950 ae ee 4,098 4,400 | ASS TS mans 50735 1.552 | 4,284 
30th September, 1950 He 4,190 4,421 4,399 3, 811 4,042 | 4,335 
31st December, 1950 7 1,999 5,121 5,412 1.861 5 532 5. 1¢ 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (4) Including the value of board and lodging where supplied. 


6. Weekly and Hourly Rates of eee and Weekly Hours of Labour, 
sist December, mi —(i) General.—The rates of wage referred to in the 


;” c | } 1 r 
preceding paragr: phs are the minima avable ior a foll week’s work. The 


amen : 
number of hours constitutin s a full week’s work differs, however, In some 


aes 


instances, bet ween Val ious feadk S and O¢ cupation S in C2aC h state. and be Lween 
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the same trades and occupations in the several States. To secure what may 
be for some purposes a better comparison, the results in the preceding para- 
graphs are reduced to a common basis, namely, the rate of wage per hour in 
industrial groups in each State and in all States. In the Appendix (Sections 
VI. and VII.) details are given of the number of hours worked per week in 
the various industries. The following tables include the average number of 
hours per week in industrial groups for each State. | 


The tables show (a) the average weekly wage; (b) the average number 
of working hours per week for a full week’s work, and (c) the average hourly 
wage for adult male and female workers in each State and industrial group 
except Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.) and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). 
Some of the occupations included in the latter two groups are of a casual 
or seasonal nature, and the hours of labour are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or in other ways. 
Hence the necessary definite particulars for the computation of average 
working hours and hourly rates of wages are not available. 


(ii) Adult Males—The following table shows the average nominal weekly 


and hourly rates of wage payable to adult male workers and the weekly 
hours of labour at 31st December, 1950. 


« 


Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and babe Hours of Labour : Adult Males, Industrial 
roups. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 318t December, 1950(a). 





————————————— 


| | 














Aus- 
Industrial Group. Particulars. §N.S.W.} Vio. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | tralia. 
| (0) 
| Weekly Wage | 2060/2 | 201/5| 186/1| 196/9] 198/1] 199/0] 199/8 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. ..4 | Working Hours; 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
| Hourly Wage | 5/1? 5/04 [73 /1t) 4/114] 4/113 5/0 
a 4 /Oz} 4, 4 4/ IIS) 4/ / 
{ | 
(| Weekly Wage | 201/0 |196/10} 193/2] 193/9| 204/4|2c0/10} 198/2 
HI. it able ee °*< | Working Hours; 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.0c] 40.00] 40.00} 40.00 
po a et ho \| Hourly Wage | 5/o} 4/11] 4/10] 4/10$} 5/14] 5/0} 4/114 
/ ‘ 
| Weekly Wage 201/2 {| 207/7| 187/6| 199/6}196/10 199/3{199/11 
III. Food, Drink, etc. --4 | Working Hours) 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
| Hourly Wage | 5/0} 5/24) 4/84) 4/112) 4/11} 4/112 5/0 
| | 
Weekly Wage § 200/7 | 202/3| 208/o} 208/c]210/11|200/10}202/10 
1V. Clothing, Textiles, ete. ..< | Working Hours) 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40 .00 
| Hourly Wage 5/04 | 5/08] 5/23] 5/241 5/34) 5/oj] 5/08 
| 
| Weekly Wage | 240/1 | 222/8| 210/2] 223/7| 234/1) 230/1] 228/9 
V. Books, Printing, ete. ..4 | Working Hours!) 40.00 | 39.51] 40.00] 40.00] 37.69] 40.0¢ 272 
| Hourly Wage 6/o } 5/68 5/3] 5/7] 6/28) 5/9] 5/9 
Weekly Wage | 201/3 | 198/4} 187/3] 200/0| 201/8] 202/3}] 199/o 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. Working Hours) 40.v0 | 40.0¢ 40.00} 40.00} 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
| Hourly Wage | 5/04 { 4/114} 4/84] 5/o4{ 5/04] 5/03] 4/113 
| 
Weekly Wage (218/10 | 218/3] 206/9| 211/4| 212/7| 209/oJ215/11 
VII. Building a Working Hours 39-94 | 40.00} 40.00] 40.00) 40.00] 40.00] 39.08 
\| Hourly Wage 5/5% | 5/54] 5/2) 5/38] 5/32| 5/2# 5/4% 
{| Weekly Wage 212/0 | 205/8} 200/8| 199/1|ce229/7|202/11} 211/0 
VIII. Mining(d) .-4 | Working Hours | 40 -00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00} 38.26} 40.00] 39.74 
\ Hourly Wage 5/33 5/19} 5/ot} 4/118] 6/0] =5/1| 5/34 
| Weekly Wage 203 ‘10 | 200/6} 190/5] 191/01} 190/7] 197/2| 199/2 
IX. Bailand Tram Services ..<~ | Working Hours 40.00 | 40,00] 40.00] 40.00} 40.00} 40.00} 40.co 
| Hourly Wage | 5/14 5/04} 4/94) 4/94 5/o| 4/114] 4/119 
(| Weekly Wage | 198/4 | 191/7| 179/1| 188/8} 191/6] 192/4| 192/7 
X. Other Land Transport ..< | Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40,00} 40.00 
4/94 4/54] 4/84) 4/94 








(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. 
in the gold-mining industry. 
centres in each State. 


Hourly Wage | 4/114 


(b) Weighted average. ( 
(d) Average rates of wage and hours prevailing at the principal mming 


4/98) 4/94 


(c) Excludes district allowances 
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Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours of Labour : Adult Males, Industrial 
Groups—continued. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 318t 
December, 1950(a)—continued. 





| | Aus- 
W.A. | Tas. |tralia. 
| (bd) 


Industrial Group. Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. 














XI. Shipping, etc. - Weekly Wageed 





XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. | Weekly Wagede| 226/o | 217/3|226/11|219/10 





224/3}|202/10| 222/2 
! 

Weekly Wage(e)| 194/11|187/10| 172/2) 177/3 

XITI. Domestic, Hotels, etc.< | Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 

Hourly Wage(e)| 4/104 4/84) 4/32) 4/54 





178/4| 179/3| 186/8 
40,00} 40.00} 40.00 
4/54] 4/5%| 4/5 








187/5| 187/9| 192/9 
40,00; 40.00} 40.00 
4/84 4/84] 4/92 


199/1 |195/11} 178/2} 182/2 
40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
4/11% | 4/108] 4/53) 4/69 


'| Weekly Wage 
W orking Hours 


XIV. Miscellaneous ; 
| | Hourly Wage 














| | | 
| 


| | 
, : pat 
228/4 232/2)233 II = 230/5| 230/0} 230/2 
| 
| 


All Groups(b).. .. | Weekly Wage 209/6 | 20 /5|199/x0| 200/6 208/3| 199/7}| 205/6 
: | | 4 | 

Weekly Wage 204/4 |200/10 188/ 4) 192/9| 203/9|196/10|199/11 
Working Hours | 39-99 | 39.99] 40.00] 40.00] 39.54] 40.00) 39.96 
(| Hourly Wage | 5/1t | 5/04 4/83) 4/94 ie 4/11) 5/0 


All Groups except x1. { 
and XITI.(b) 

















(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (b) Weighted average. (c) Average rates of wage are 
for occupations other than Masters, Officers and Engineers in the Merchant Marine Service, and include 
value of victualling and accommodation, where supplied. (d) Definite particulars for the computation 
of average working hours and hourly rates of wages are not available. (e) Includes the estimated 
value of board and lodging, where supplied. 


(iii) Adult Females.—The following table shows the average nominal 


weekly and hourly rates of wage payable to adult female workers and the 
weekly hours of labour at 31st December, 1950 :— 


Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and wee Hours of Labour : Adult Females, Industrial 
TOuDS. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1950(a). 








Industrial Group. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vie. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | tralia. 


Weekly Wage | 135/5 | 138/1| 118/4] 145/3| 128/8| 144/9| 135/9 
Working Hours| 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage 3/44 | 3/54) 2/114] 3/74] 3/24] 3/74| 3/42 


III. Food, Drink, ete. 


Weekly Wage 137/7 | 138/7|141/r10]141/10] 144/4]|140/10] 139/2 
W orking Hours 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00} 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage 3/54 | 3/5%| 3/68) 3/68) 3/74] 3/63] 3/5 


LIV. Clothing, Textiles, ete. 


Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] .. 40.00] 40.00 
All Other Manufacturing Hourly Wage 3/72 3/88] 3/638] 3/10} .. 3/6 3/8 


Weekly Wage(c)| 132/o | 140/8] 121/3]141/10] 120/2}] 127/4] 3132/1 


I 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. .. Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 





I., 11, V., & VI. { Weekly Wage [145/10 | 148/3] 141/90] 153/1| .- | 140/0] 147/1 


40.00] 40.0 
Hourly Wage(c)} 3/34 3/64] 3/o4| 3/64 3/o] 3/2 3/34 
Weekly Wage 149/7 | 155/5| 1342/5] 140/o | 149/9 
xIV. asl elon Clerks, Working Hours | 40.00 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 40.00 
: Hourly Wage 3/9 | 3/104] 3/69 3/6 | 3/9 


{| Weekly Wage 139/11/142/11]135/11] 142/1] 132/3) 137/2| 140/5 


All Groups(d) pe ote 1 Working Hours | 40.00 40.00] 40.00] 40.00} 40.00] 40.00] 40 D0 
Hourly Wage 3/6 | 3/63} 3/49] 3/64) 3/34] 3/54] 3/64 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (b) Weighted average. (c) Includes the value of board 


nd lodging, where supplied, in order that the rate mav be comparable with those paid in other industries. 
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7. Adult Male Hourly Wages—States, 1914-1950.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage payable to 
adult male workers in each State at the dates specified. Index-numbers 
are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th April, 
IQI4 as base (= 1,000). 


Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Males, States. (a) 


Weighted Average Nominal Hourly Rates (to the nearest farthing) payable and 
Index-numbers of Hourly Rates. . 






























































_ ; New 
4 Queens- South Western Tas- roe : 
Date Bou Victoria. land. Australia. | Australla.| mania. |“UStralia. 

Rates OF WAGE. 
8. d. | S50: 8s. d. 60d. 8. d. ed. Cea § 
31st December, 1914 I 2{ zr I] «I «i I 12 I 4} I I 2 
a > 1921 2 If] 2 of | 22 I 10? 2 I I 114 2 of 
- os 1929 2A 2 24 2A 2 I} 2 23 2 of 2 3 
.. an 1931 2 24} 1 of 2 o¢ I 74 I 10} I 8? I 114 
;; 9 ©5939 | 92> 38| 2 Te) 2 3h) Fre | 2 4 2 0 2 2% 
: 5 1941 | 2 521 2 5 (Taig lp e2s sey Genre salle rina 2 5¢ 
: ' et 945 lee Oe 2e09 2 8$| 2 63 {| 210 | 2 7] 2 9 
r . 1946 3 of/ 2 114 2251 2 8} 2 103 2 of 2 I1f 
. a LOT eS a ela ese On eesti h | egeoae ines ear 35 
: » 1948 | 3 11g} 3 103 | 3 83] 3 OF | 3:11 3 98 | 3 10g 
r » 1949] 4 3) 4 24} 4 OF} 4 OF | 4 34] 4 1 4 24 
9 1950 | 5 4) Bem Org (metmniog, i\meraun Oa) as5 ve 4 II ate 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Werghted Average for Australia (13.96d.) 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 
———_-——_-—____ a ae —— 

31st December, 1914 | 1,010 | ggo | 985 | 993 | 1,173 | 936 1,009 
‘» » I92I1 | 1,817 |. 1,741 | 1,865 | 1,637 | 1,796/ 1,675 | 1,779 
s 1929 | 2,011 | 1,895 2,001 | 1,808 | 1,923 1,751 | 1,940 
‘ » 1931 | 1,873 | 1,527] 1,749 | 1,383 | 1,617 | 1,480] 1,676 
> 9 1939 | 1,963 | 1,834 1,979 1.692 2,001 1,717 | 1,903 
Hi a IQ4I 2.138. | 72,071 2,092 1,956 2,240 1,938 | 2,098 
%9 » 1945 | 2,408 | 2,355 | 2,347 | 2,192 2,440 2,255 | 2,365 
99 9 1946 | 2,593 2,533 2,509 25339 2,491 | 2,423 | 2,529 
7 > 1947 | 2,974 | 2,709 2,638 2,692 2,754 2,648 | 2,797 
.9 » 1948 | 3,309 | 3,322, 3,180 | 3,246 3,364 32254 | 3,327 
* » 1949 | 3,654 | 3,005 | 3,463 | 3,484 | 3,601 | 3,515 | 3,599 
+9 » 1950 | 4,393 | 4,318 | 4,047 | 4,142 | 4,430 | 4,230 | 4,301 





(a) Weighted average hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups except Groups XI. (Shipping, 
etc.), and XIT. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated by 
industrial tribunals for some of the occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. See also 
note (a) to table on page 59. 
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8. Adulf Female Hourly Wages—States, 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage 


payable to adult female workers in each State at the dates specified. 


1914 to 1950.—The 


Index- 


numbers are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th 
April, 1914 as base (= 1,000). 


Hourly Wage Rates : Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Hourly Rates (to the nearest farthing) payable and 


Index-numbers of Hourly Rates(a). 


New 
South 
Wales. 
8. d. 
31st December, 1914 0256 
a 1921 tout 
’ . 1929 2 
9 29 1931 I I 
) ” 1939 | I 2 
9 9 I9g4AlI ir 3 
9? 9° 1945 I a 
9 29 1946 | I Io 
» »  1947| 2 
39 99 1948 2 
; »  1949| 2 
” ” 1950 5 





(Base: Weighted 
| 





31st December, 1914 
99 9° TQ2I | 
99 9? 1929 
9 9 1931 
” %» 1939 
9? 99 1941 
» % 1945 | 
9° ” 1946 
s> > 1947 
” » 1948 | 
+: 9» 1949 | 
93 $9 1950 | 





Average for Australia (6. 


983 
7,905 
2.255 
2,044 
2,193 


NOndOo 





1,035 | 
1,878 | 
2,154 | 
1O22e1 
2.1078 
2,387 | 
3,090 | 





| | 
| 3,373 | 
3,034 | 
| 4,658 | 
| 5:074 | 
6,455 | 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. 


983 
1,989 
23252 
1,943 
25207 
2,444 
3,074 


3,383 
3,527 











Victoria. aecnes 
Rates oF WAGE. 
s. d. | ad. | 8 d. 
si} 0 63) 0 6f| 0-53 
oe | I Lip oO 112 
PaCS 2 el eis ey is ie 
2 | 170 | II | bee 
#) 1 3 | 1 4} | 1 3 
8 yr 8h} rt 84] 1 6} 
i eo 
| 7 10} | I 103 T 82 
4} 2 of | I 114 I II 
| 2 7 | 2 54 2 44 
41 2 of | 2 84 | 2 6} 
oe Can) 3) 44) es Ot 














ar 
South | Weatern 
Austi alte: Australia. 


Bud. 
o 9 
I 2} 
I 34 
I 1% 
I 22 
I 43 
r 64 
rt 8} 
I of 
2 4 
2 7% 
3 34 





Tas- 


mania. 
s. ad. 
On 
Io 
I 2 
Taro 
I 34 
I 3% 
I 7} 
I 9} 

1 
I 10} 
2 5 
2 8 
3 5¢ 





Australia. 


He eH me He O dX 
bd 
Rohe 


64d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


4.441 | 


4,898 | 


6,142 


; 
; 
| 
| 
} 
' 


| 


881 
1,770 
2,015 
1,688 
1,952 
2,274 
2,758 


3,122 | 
3,464 | 


4,295 
4,562 


6,419 | 


' 
} 
| 


1,364 
2,215 


2,333 | 


2,045 
22k, 


2,477 





25773 


3,033 | 
3,289 
4,220 | 


4,762 


920 
1,794 
2,108 
1,791 
2.032 
2,324 
2,925 


3,191 
3,363 
4,309 
4,806 


6,199 


T,009 
1,923 
2,182 
1,910 
2,145 
2,387 
3,012 


35315 
32593 
4-535 
4,929 
6,345 
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9g. Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour—Adult Males, States.— The 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclud- 
ing overtime) in a full working week for adult male workers in each State and 
Australia at 31st December, 1914 to 1950. Index-numbers are given for 
each State with the weighted average hours of labour for Australia at 30th 
April, 1914, as base (= I,000). 


Weekly Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) : Adult Males, States.(a) 


Weighted Average Nominal Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) worked during a Full 
Working Week. 





Raha Victoria Queens- South Western Tas- 


land. | Australia. | Australia.| mania. | Australia. 
Vales. 


Date. 





WEEKLY Howrs oF LABOUR. 

















| | 
31st December, 1914 | 49.35 | 48.66 | 48.64 48.59 | 48.18 | 48.62 | 48.87 
75 » 921 | 45.66 | 46.95 | 45.52 | 47.07 | 46.24 | 46.84 | 46.22 
- » 1929 | 44.14 | 46.83 | 43.96 | 46.83 | 45.58 | 47.09 | 45.34 
. » 1931 | 44.22 | 46.88 | 44.98 | 46.83 | 45.55 | 46.76 | 45.51 
» » 1939 | 43.92 | 44.61 | 43.46 | 45.83 | 44.33 | 45-33 | 44.29 
x » I941 | 43.68 | 44.12 | 43.43 | 44-49 43-13 | 44.42 | 43.83 
. » 1945 | 43-50] 43-91 | 43.18 | 44.07 | 43.15 | 43.38 43-59 
s » 1946 | 43.50 | 43.82 | 43.18 | 44.07 | 43.15 | 43.38 | 43.57 
3 » 1947 | 41.11 | 43-63 | 43.18 | 42.84 | 43.15 | 43.27 | 42.51 
- » 1948 | 40.00 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 39.57 40.00 | 39.96 
v9 » 1949 | 39.99 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 | 39.96 
vs » 1950 | 39.99 | 39-99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 | 39.96 








INDEX-NUMBERS, 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (48.93), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


























| | | | 
31st December, 1914 | 1,009 | 994 994 993 985 | 994 999 
v» » I921 933 | 960 930 962 945 957 945 
3 » 1929 902 | 957 898 957 932 962 927 
. » 1931 904 | 958 919 957 931 956 930 
5 Fe 1939 | 898 | 9gI2 888 937 906 926 905 
: »  194t | 893 | goz 888 | 909} 881 908 896 
- re 1945 | 889 | 897 882 gol 882 887 | 891 
a - 1946 889 | 896 | 882 gol 882 | 887 | 890 
Pe - 1947 840 893 | 882 876 882 | 884 869 
a os 1948 817 817 817 817 809 817 817 
ve » 1949; 817 | 817 817 817 808 817 817 
a - 1950 | 817 | 817 817 817 808 817 817 











(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups except Groups XI. 
(Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
by industria] tribunals for some of the occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. See also 
note (a) to table on page 59. 


10. Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour—Adult Females, States.—The 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclud- 
ing overtime) in a full working week for adult female workers in each State 
and Australia at 31st December, 1914 to 1950. Index-numbers are given 
for each State with the weighted average hours of labour for Australia at 
30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 
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Weekly Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) : Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) worked during a Full 
Working Week(a). 
i | | | i | 
New : 
7 | Queens- South Western | Tas- 
ot none Vet land. | Australia.| Australia.| mania. Australis. 











WEEKLY Hours or LABOUR. 


























| | } | 
31st December, 1914 | 49.34 | 48.54 | 49.82 | 49.33 | 49-44 | 50.76 |) 49.11 
3 a 1921 | 45.06 | 46.04 | 45.66 | 46.10 | 45.97 | 47.86 | 45.69 
. » 1929 | 43.93 | 45.40 | 44.01 | 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | 44.79 
33 » 1931 | 43.93 | 45-44 | 44.56| 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | 44.88 
¥ », 1939 | 43.88 | 44.42 | 44.01 | 45.96 | 45.38 | 45.10 | 44.30 
. 1941 | 43.88 | 44.19 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.03 
‘9 » 1945 | 43-88 | 44.19 | 44.00 | 43.99 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.03 

| | | | | 
. » 1946 | 43.88 | 44.19 | 44.00| 43.99 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.03 
29 » 1947 | 41.78 | 43-99 | 44.00] 42.19 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 43.08 
- 1948 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
“ of 1949 | 40.00 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 
5 1950 | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 








INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (49.08) 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 























| | | | 
31st December, 1914 | 1,005 | 989 | 1,015 | 1,005 | 1,007 | 1,034 | 1,001 
‘9 » 921 | 918 938 | 930 | 939 | 937 | 975} 931 
i » 1929 | 895 925| 897| 938| 928} 939] 913 
» 1931 | 895 | 926; 908} 938} 928 | 939; 914 
% » 1939 | 8094 905 | 897 | 936 | 925 | QI9 | 904 
y » 1941 | 894} goo} 896 896 896 | 8096); 897 
ss » 1945 | 894 | 900 | 896 896 | 896, 896; 807 
- .3 1946 894 goo | 806 896 | 896 | 896 | 897 
e » 1947 | 851 | 806 | 896 | 860 | 896 | 896 | 878 
- io 1948 | 814 ! 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 
. » 1949 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 
= - 1950 | 814 | 814 | 814 |- 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 





(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. 


11. Nominal and Effective Wages.—(i) General. Index-numbers of 
wage rates are said to be nominal when they represent changes in the wage 
rates themselves but are described as effective or real when they represent 
changes in equivalent purchasing power, that is, the purchasing power of 
the corresponding wages in terms of some definite composite unit or regimen 
the cost of which can be ascertained at different times. The relation between 
nominal and effective or real wages was discussed at some length in Labour 
Report No. 6, and was also referred to in Labour Report No. 11. 


Since it is possible to measure purchasing power over more than one 
composite unit or regimen it is equally possible to convert any given nominal 
wage series into more than one series of effective or real wages. Prior to 
1936 it was the practice of the Bureau to compute effective wage index- 
numbers by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers by the corresponding 
retail price index-numbers for food, groceries and rent of all houses (“ A ”’ 
series). While wage-rates were generally varied on the basis of the “A’’* 








* For explanation of “ A” series, see page 37. 
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series index-numbers there was a good deal to be said for this procedure. 
When the Commonwealth Court abandoned the ‘‘ A” series, the merits of 
the ‘‘C”’* series of retail price index-numbers for “‘deflating’’ nominal wage 
rates were strengthened. The “C” series covers food, groceries, rent of 
four and five-roomed houses, clothing and miscellaneous household require- 
ments. As the computation of the “A” series index by this Bureau was 
discontin ied after the Jene quarcer, 1938, real wages are measrred in terms 
of their purchasing power over the “C” series only. A table showing for 
each State and for Australia real wages to the end of 1937 measured in terms 
of their purchasing power over the “ A” series appeared in previous issues 
of the Labour Report (see No. 38, page 70). Real wages for Australia on 
this basis appear on page 70 hereof. 

(ii) Nominal Weekly Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States, 1911 to 
1950.—The followmg table shows for the period IgiII to 1950 the weighted 
average nominal weekly rates of wage in each State, the weighted average 
rate for Australia in I9g1I being taken as the base (= 1,000). The index- 
numbers for IgII are based on rates current at the end of December, annual 
averages not being available. For 1914 and subsequent years, however, 
the index-numbers have been computed from the average of the rates 
current at the end of each quarter. 


Nominal Wage Index-Numbers: Adult Males, States. 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 












































2 : 7 : 
State. IQII.| 1914.| I92I.] 1929. 1931.| 1939.) 1941.) 1944.| 1945. 1946 | 1947. 1948.| 1949.! 1950. 
ae eee Ra pa | ccoarenens | RaneSTeanS | NRE CaA | CHRAERS | el ae |e a | Gone are 
N.8.Wales .. | 1,003 1,093| 1,862| 2,012] 1,851] 1,874| 2,024] 2,365| 2,367] 2,431] 2,647] 2,973] 3,259) 3,049 
Victoria .. | 985] 1,062] 1,803] 1,964] 1,683] 1,808) 1,984] 2,323] 2,340) 2,403) 2,585) 2,909] 3,200! 3.554 
Queensland .. 997| 1,035] 1,879] 1,976] 1,769, 1,885] 1,981} 2,288] 2,326] 2,384} 2,580) 2,840) 3,146) 3,548 
§. Australia .. | 1,013] 1,061] 1,697] 1,891] 1,580) 1,725) 1,597] 2,212 2,228] 2,285] 2,496] 2,841] 3,150, 3,503 
W. Australia I,152| 1,223] 1,832] 1,960 1.745] 1,956) 2,406} 2,368! 2,389] 2,424] 2,597| 2,888) 3,226) 3,638 
Tasmania .. 799| 1,027] 1,745) 1,840 1,625] 1,738) 1,895 2,268 2,273 2,336) 2,512 2,861| 3.149] 3,472 
Australia .. 1,000} 1,081} 1,826} 1,972 1,7521 1,846! 1.9971 2,326] 2,339! 2,400) 2,598| 2,914| 3,210! 3,596 


(iii) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States—r1g11- 
1950.—In obtaining the effective wage index-numbers in the following table 
the nominal wage index-numbers shown above have been divided by the 
corresponding retail price index-numbers for the capital city and multiphed 


by 1,000. 


Since the ‘‘ C.”’ series index-numbers were not compiled for periods prior 
to November, 1914, it has been assumed for the purpose of the following 
table that fluctuations between IgiI (the base of the table) and I914 in the 
“©” series would have been similar to the fluctuations observed in the 
“A” series. 


Effective or Real Wage Index-Numbers for Adult Males (Full Work): Measured in terms 
of purchasing power over the ‘‘C”’ series regimen. 


(Base : Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia in I91I = 1,000.) 















































State. IQII.| 1914.| Ig2I. 1929.| 1931. 1939. 1941.| yd pevcaitiven erty 1948.} 1949. 1950. 
N.S.Wales .. .- | 925] 1,073] 1,130] 1,210] I,207| 1,187) 1,247| 1,249 1,258}, 1,316} 1,359} 2,365} 1,380 
Victoria = oe 954] 1,084| 1,164] 1,200} 1,180, 1,187| 1,234] 1,243] 1,260} 1,312} 1,355 1,363} 1,381 
Queensland. . .. | 1,022) 1,227] 1,290] 1,336] 1,306) 1,240] 1,288) 1,307) 1,314} 1,367| 1,379] 1,407) 1,453 
S. Australia es oral 1,034| 1,099] 1,137 1,147) 1,158| 1,214] 1,218} 1,229] 1,291] 1,341] 1,362] 1,388 
W. Australia .. | 1,043} 1,096] 1,152] 1,189] 1,308) 1,279) 1,292 1,300| 1,296 1,348} 1,377 1,379 1,426 
Tasmania .. -- | 902} 984) 1,108] 1,120] 1,153) 1,142] 1,237] 1,237] 1,237 1,285] 1,334] 1,338] 1,371 

Australia... } 1,000) 948 = 1,151] 1.210] 1,211] 1,194] 1,246] 1,25211,263 318 2.3571 1,367} 1,389 





In the above table the effective wage index-numbers are computed to 
the one base, that of Australia for 1911. As the mdex-numbers are 








* For explanation of ‘‘C” series, see page 38. 
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comparable in all respects, comparisons may be made as to the increase 
or decrease in the effective wage index-number for any State over any period 
of years. 


(iv) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, Australia— 
Ig0I-1950. In the following table similar index-numbers are given for 
Australia as a whole under both the “A” and “C” series. These are 
obtained by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers for Australia for the 
year concerned by the corresponding retail price index-numbers for the six 
capital cities and multiplying by 1,000. 

_ A similar table showing figures for each year from I9I0 to 1949 may be 
found on page 71 of Labour Report, No. 38. 


Nominal and Effective or Real Wage Index-Numbers for Adult Males (Full Work)(a), 
(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 





Effective or Real Wage 
Index-numbers, i.e., relative 


Retail Price Index-numbers. | purchasing power over 











Nominal | regimen of— 
Weekly | ie ee oe ee ee ee oe 
Year. Wag 
oe Trader: ek i pees 
numbers. ( oo by “ca” Series ; 7 ee ; 
Beaty (All Items). A”’ Series. C "* Series, 
All Houses). 
1901... - 848 | 880 _ | 964 | _ 
O01... ae 1,000 | 1,000 (1,000) | 1,000 | (1,00¢) 
IQi4.. ote 1,081 | 1,140 1,140 | 948 948 
¥o21-. 1,826 | 1,697 1,680 1,076 | 1,087 
1929.. 1,972 | 1,822 1,713 | 1,082 | 1,153 
193I.. oe 1,752 | 1,479 | 1,448 1,185 | 1,210 
1632... se 1,639 | 1,403 1,377 1,168 | 1,190 
1933.. . 1,584 | 1,345 1,335 | 1,178 | 1,187 
1934.. f 1,590 | 1,385 | 1,355 1,148 | 1,173 
1935... se 1,612 | 1,420 1,380 1,135 1,169 
3 | | 5 So: 
1936.. seal 1,638 | 1,461 | 1,409 1,121 1,162 
1937.. +. | 1,707 1,507 1,448 IOs or ek7e 
1938.. ie | 1,799 | (b) | 1,488 | (b) 1,209 
1939.. ae 1,846 (d) | 1,526 | (b) 1,211 
1940.. Sent 1,889 | (b) | 1,588 (b) 1,190 
1941.. | 1,997 | (b) | 1,673 (b) 1,194 
1942.. yee | 2,164 | (b) 1,809 (d) 1,196 
1943.. oie 2,300 (b) | 1,876 (b) i231 
1944.. Ng 2,326 | (d) 1,867 (b) 1,246 
1945.. | 2,339 | (b) 1,868 (5) 1.252 
1946.. oo | 2,400 | (5) 1,900 (d) 1,263 
1947.. oe 2,598 | (b) 1,971 (b) 1,318 
1948.. es 2,914 (b) 2,148 (b) 1,357 
1949.. -. 3,210 | (b) 2,349 (b) 1,367 
1950.. ve 3,590 | (b) 2,589 (5) 1,389 
(a) As to the effect in abnormal periods, see page 20 of Labour Report No. 6. (6b) Not available. 


NotTe.—For years prior to 1914 the nominal wage index-numbers relate to the end of the year only 
but from 1914 onward these figures, in addition to those for retail prices, are averages for the whole year. 


The effective or real wage in Igor under the “A” series was 3.6 per 
cent. less than in 1911. During the period 1912 to 1920, while wages in- 
creased steadily, prices increased at a greater rate, with the result that the 
purchasing power of wages under both the “A” and the “(C” series was 
less in each of these years than in 1911. The first occasion on which the 
effective wage was higher than in IgII was in the year Ig2I. 
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In 1937, the last complete year for which both “ A” and ‘‘C”’ series of 
retail price index-numbers are available, the effective wage was I3.I per cent. 
higher than in I9gII under the “ A” series and 17.7 per cent. higher under 
the “C” series. 

As retail prices (as shown by the “(C”’ series index), rose by only Io. 
per cent. in 1950, while nominal wages rose by 12.0 per cent., the nective 
wage index-number rose from I, 367, to 1,389. Index-num bers: of nominal 
and effective wages as well as total and average weekly earnings for periods 
subsequent to 1950 appear in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 


12. Productive Activity.—The preceding tables show the movement 
in real (or effective) wages, i.e., wages measured in series of retail purchasing 
power. A parallel problem is the measure of productivity, i.e., the quantity 
of production (irrespective of prices) in relation to population or persons 
engaged in production. The two tables, and comment thereon, usually 
published in this Section relative to measurement of productivity are omitted 
from this issue pending revision in the light of changes in age composition 
of the population as revealed by the Census of 1947 and of changes in age 
and sex compositions of persons engaged in production in recent years. 


The following table shows the total recorded value of production valued 
as in the principal markets as ascertained from various sources during the 
years specified :— 


Estimated Gross Value of Australian Production. 
(Recorded Industries.) 























(£’000. — £000) 
| | | a ee 
| | | 
Agricul- | EM al KORG oe Manut 
Year. oe | Pastoral. Besos! aoe ae | Mining cate | Total. 
| | (| 
1906 25,349 | 45,389 13,611 4,879 26,643 | 31,172 3072 | 147,043 
IQII 38,774 | 521729 | 20,154 | 5,868 | 23,303 | 47,531 | 188,359 
19I4 36,052 67,085 | 22,504 | 6,853 | 22,054 59,004 | 213,552 
1920-21 .. | 112,801 90,641 | 52,013 | 11,136 | 21,675 | 101,778 | 390,644 
1928-29 .. 89,449 | 116,733 50,717 | 11,617 | 19,539 | 159,759 | 447,805 
1930-31 .. 70,500 69,499 43,067 8,313 15,301 112,966 | 319,706 
1931-32 .. 74,489 61,540 41,478 7,703 13,352 | 106,456 | 305,018 
1932-33 -- 75502 64,851 | 39,622 | 8,470 15,583 | 114,136 | 318,224 
1933-34 -- 79,731 | 95,613 | 40,300 | 9,605 | 17,608 | 123,355 | 357,218 
1934-35 -- | 68,587 | 74,556 | 44,763 | 10,856 | 19,949 | 137,638 | 356,349 
1935-36 .. | 75,388 | 91,286 | 47,533 | 11,424 | 23,248 | 155,891 | 404,770 
1936-37 .. 91,403 | 105,499 49,886 11,765 27,381 | 170,811 | 456,745 
1937-38 .. | 93,229 | 100,794 57,641 14,755 | 325434 | 188,061 | 486,914 
1938-39 .. 76,851 84,895 60,404 14,634 32,463 | 195,746 | 464,993 
1939-40 .. 95,808 | 104,972 62,070 15,347 36,839 | 212,488 | 527,524 
1940-41 .. 70,499 | I10,959 62,629 17,179 40,003 | 248,751 | 550,020 
1941-42 .. 96,356 | 120,000 64,731 18,671 41,489 | 306,426 | 647,673 
1942-43 .. | 113,419 | 132,556 73,044 19,393 38,8904 | 341,106 | 719,012 
1943-44 .. | 116,569 | 137,293 77450 He 105 | 34,250 | 355,223 | 738,890 
1944-45 .. | 107,026 | 125,359 80,332 | 22,035 | 33,516 | 350,151 718,419 
1945-46 .. | 149,097 | 113,646 | 84,478 | , 24, 74,685 | 32,522 | 339,421 | 744,149 
1946-47 .. | 138,336 | 160,979 | 87,778 | 29,332 | 39,595 | 393,240 | 849,260 
1947-48 .. | 277,460 | 227,979 | 103,122 | 35,111 | 53,554 | 467/773 |1,164,999 
1948-49 . 210,244 | 286,068 128,847 | 42,151 | 64,422 | 543,200 E 32745932 
1949-50(b) | 261,699 | 406,947 | 140,885 | 47,188 | 67,770 | 632,161 1,356, 650 





(a) Value added in process of manufacture. 


These amounts differ from those published in certain 


tables elsewhere owing to the inclusion in those tables of certain products which are here included in 
(b) Subject to revision. 


Dairy Farming and Forestry. 
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§ 3. Standard Hours of Work. 


1. General—In the fixation of weekly wage rates most industrial 
tribunals prescribe the number of hours constituting a full week’s work for 
the wage rates specified. The hours of work so prescribed form the basis 
of the compilation of the index numbers on pages 65-68 of this Labour 
Report. The first year shown is 1914 at which time the 48-hour week was 
recognized as a standard working week for most industries. The main 
features of the reduction of hours from 48 to 40 per week are summarized 
below. In considering such changes it must be remembered that even 
within individual States the authority to alter conditions of labour is divided 
between Commonwealth and State industrial tribunals and the various 
legislatures, and that the State legislation does not apply to employees 
covered by awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 


2. The 44-hour Week.—No permanent reduction to a 44-hour week was 
effected until 1925 although temporary reductions had been achieved earlier. 
In 1920 the New South Wales legislature granted a 44-hour week to most 
industries, but in the following year this provision was withdrawn. Also 
in 1920 the President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration (Higgins J.), after inquiry, granted a 44-hour week to Timber 
Workers, and, in the following year extended the same privilege to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In 1921, however, a reconstituted 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration unanimously rejected 
applications by five trade unions for the lower standard week and reintro- 
duced the 48-hour week in the case of the two above-mentioned unions then 
working 44 hours. During 1924 the Queensland Parliament passed legislation 
to operate from Ist July, 1925, granting the 44-hour standard week to 
employees whose conditions of work were regulated by awards and agreements 
in that State. Similar legislative action in New South Wales led to the 
re-introduction of the 44-hour week in that State as from 4th January, 
1926. 


In 1927 after an exhaustive inquiry the Commonwealth Court. of 
Conciliation and Arbitration granted a 44-hour week to the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and intimated that this reduction in standard hours of 
work would be extended to industries operating under conditions similar to 
those in the engineering industry. Applications for the shorter hours by 
other Unions were, however, treated individually, the nature of the industry, 
the problem of production, the financial status and the amount of foreign 
competition being fully investigated. The economic depression delayed the 
extension of the standard 44-hour week until the subsequent improvement in 
economic conditions made possible its general extension to employees under 
Commonwealth awards. 


In States other than New South Wales and Queensland no legislation 
was passed to reduce the standard hours of work so that, for employees not 
covered by Commonwealth awards, the change had to be effected by decisions 
of the appropriate industrial tribunals. In these cases the date on which 
the reduction to 44 hours was implemented depended on the decision of the 
tribunals in particular industries, employees in some industries receiving the 
benefit of the reduced hours years ahead of those in others. In these States 
the change to the shorter week extended over the years from 1g26 to 194. 
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3. The 40-hour Week.—Soon after the cessation of hostilities in the 
1939-45 War applications were made to the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration for the introduction of a 40-hour week, and 
the hearing by the Court commenced in October, 1945. Before the Court 
gave its decision the New South Wales Parliament passed legislation 
granting a 40-hour week, operative from Ist July, 1947, to industries and 
trades regulated by State awards and agreements ‘and in Queensland similar 
legislation which provided for the 40-hour week in that State to become 
operative from Ist January, 1948, was introduced in Parliament. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in its judgment 
on 8th September, 1947, granted the reduction to the 40-hour week from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in January, 1948. The 
Queensland Act was passed, and was proclaimed on 10th October, 1947. 
On 27th October, 1947, the South Australian Industrial Court after hearing 
applications by unions approved the incorporation of the 40-hour standard 
week in awards of that State. The Court of Arbitration of Western 
Australia on 6th November, 1947, granted the 40-hour week to employees 
under its jurisdiction from the beginning of the first pay-period to commence 
in January, 1948. 


In Victoria and Tasmania the Wages Boards met and also incorporated 
the shorter working week in their determinations so that from the beginning 
of 1948 practically all employees in Australia whose conditions of labour 
were regulated by industrial authorities had the advantages of a standard 
working week of 40 hours or less. 


o 


§ 4. The Basic Wage and Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. The Basic Wage.—(i) General—tThe “ basic ”’ wage is determined in 
Australia by industrial tribunals operating under Commonwealth and State 
Arbitration Acts. In the industrial legislation of New South Wales, Queens- 
land, South Australia and Western Australia, provision is made for the 
tribunals appointed under the Acts to determine the basic rates of wage to 
be paid to adult unskilled workers. In Tasmania provision for the declaration 
of a basic rate of wage is not included in the industrial Acts in force. The 
Wages Board system operates in this State, and each Wages Board 
determines the rate of wage to be paid to the unskilled worker when the 
determination for an industry or calling is under review. In Victoria, 
however, while the same Wages Board system exists, the Factories Act 
obliges Ww ages Boards to adopt the same rates as those determined by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for similar industries. 


As the power of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
is limited by the Commonwealth Constitution to the settlement, by 
conciliation and arbitration, of industrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one State, no similar provision is to be found in the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. In practice, the Court 
does declare a Commonwealth basic wage and uses the wage so declared 
as a basis for all awards made by it in the exercise of its jurisdiction, except 
in the case of awards made for Whyalla and Iron Knob, where the basis of 
awards has, since 1947, been the South Australian “living” wage plus 5s. 
That is, upon a new basic wage being declared, the awards made in the 
settlement of all interstate industrial disputes are re-opened and amended 
accordingly. 
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(11) Acts in Force——The acts in force at the end of 1950 providing for the 
determination of a “ basic ” wage are listed below :— 


(2) Commonwealth—Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1950*. 

(6) New South Wales—Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1950. 

(c) Victoria—Factories and Shops Act 1928-1950. 

(d) Queensland—Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Aot 1932- 
1948. 

(e) South Australia—The Industrial Code 1920-1950. 

(f) Western Australia—Industrial Arbitration Act IgI2-1950. 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—(i) General_—The doctrine of a 
basic wage was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, 
Premier of Queensland, and the same principle was enunciated in the New 
South Wales Arbitration Court in somewhat similar terms by Mr. Justice 
Heydon in 1905. In spite of these pronouncements, however, and of the 
fact that wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early as 1896 
(in the State of Victoria), it was not until the year 1907 that the first basic 
wage, as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. This declaration was 
made by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and is popularly known as the “ Harvester 
Judgment ” by reason of its having been determined in connexion with 
H. V. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works.t The rate declared in this case 
was 7s. per day or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered 
reasonable for “a family of about five ’,t and was generally referred to as 
the “ Harvester” wage. According to a rough allocation by the Judge, 
the constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 5d. for food, 7s. for rent, 
and gs. 7d. for all other expenditure. 


The judgment was delivered on 8th November, 1907, in the matter of 
the application of H. V. McKay for an Order in terms of Section 2 (d) of the 
Excise Tariff Act 1906. The Commonwealth Parliament had by this Act 
imposed certain excise duties on agricultural implements, but provided that 
the Act should not apply to goods manufactured in Australia “ under con- 
ditions as to the remuneration of labour which are declared by the President 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to be fair and 
reasonable’. The President discussed at length the meaning of “ fair and 
reasonable’, and stated: “‘ These remarks would not be made if the 
Legislature had defined the general principles on which I am to determine 
whether wages are fair and reasonable or the reverse. . . . The provision 
for fair and reasonable remuneration is obviously designed for the benefit of 
the employees in the industry; and it must be meant to secure to them 
something which they cannot get by the ordinary system of individual 
bargaining with employers. . . . The standard must therefore be 
something else ; and I cannot think of any other standard appropriate than 
‘ the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human being living 





* See limitations mentioned in second paragraph of (i) above. 

1224.0 A. es. Dinks 

t The average number of dependent children per family was apparently regarded by the Court as 
about three, although statistical information available at the time did not permit of exact figures being 
ascertained. The 1911 Census disclosed, however, that the average issue of husbands aged 35-29 in the 
wage aud salary earning group (excluding unemployed) was 3.o0v children of all ages, and some such figure 
was probably in the mind of the Court. The only figures available from the 1921 Census for dependent 
ehildren under 14 years for the wage and salary earning group (including unemployed) were—per male 
householder, 1.55, and an estimate per adult male of 1.0. The average numbers of dependent children 
under sixteen years for the wage and salary earning group (including unemployed) at the 1933 Census 
were as follows—per adult married male, 1.45, and per .dult male,o.91. The following are the estimated 
numbers of dependent children under fourteen years for the same group——per adult married male, 1.27, 
and per adult male, 0.80. See however, page 79 for the Court’s jnterpretation in the 1940 Basic Wage 
Inquiry of the rea] basis of this wage. 
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in a civilized community’”’. This may therefore be taken as the original 
criterion adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the fixation of its “ basic ”* wage. 

The President in his judgment stated: ‘“‘ My hesitation has been chiefly 
between 7s. and 7s. 6d.; but I put the minimum at 7s. as I do not think 
that I could refuse to declare an employer's remuneration to be fair and 
reasonable if I find him paying 7s. per day ” 

The “‘ Harvester” basic rate was adopted by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for incorporation in its awards and 
practically the same rates continued until the year 1913, when the Court 
took cognizance of the retail price index-numbers, covering food and groceries 
and rent of all houses (“ A” series) for the 30 more important towns of the 
Commonwealth, which had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician 
for the first time in the preceding year. These index-numbers had been taken 
baek to Igor, with the year Ig1I as base, and disclosed not only considerable 
percentage increases since 1907, but also large disparities in the relative 
purchasing power of money in the various towns. The basic rates for towns 
were thereafter fixed on their respective index-numbers, taking the index- 
number 875 for Melbourne for the year 1907 as being equivalent to 42s. 
per week, or the base of the index (1,000) as being equivalent to 48s. per 
week, Exceptions were made in the case of many country towns, where 
certain “ loadings’ were applied to counterbalance the lower index-numbers 
due to cheaper rentals. 

In 1922 an amount known as the ‘ Powers’ 3s.’’{ was added as a general 
‘loading ” to the weekly wage for the purpose of securing to the worker 
during a period of rising prices the full equivalent of the “ Harvester ”’ 
standard. In the same year the system was instituted of making regular 
quarterly adjustments of the basic wage to accord with variations in purchasing 
power as disclosed by the “ A”’ series retail price index-numbers, and of 
basing the adjustments on the index-number for the quarter in place of that 
for the previous calendar year or the year ended the preceding quarter. 

The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that any 
alteration of the “ basic ”’ wage or the principles on which it is computed, 
or any variation or interpretation of any award where the variation or 
interpretation would result in any such alteration, shall have no force or 
effect unless it is considered by a Court constituted by the Chief Judge 
and not less than two other Judges, and must be approved by a majority 
of the members of the Court. By a judgment of the High Court on the 
21st April, 1933, the “basic’’ wage is taken to mean for the foregoing 
purpose, not only the “ Harvester ” wage, but any “ loadings ”’ forming part 
of the primary wage of an unskilled labourer (the wage payable for skilled 
labour being assessed on the basis of that primary wage). A “ loading ’’ is 
defined as an addition to the “basic” wage as compensation for some 
peculiar condition of labour or environment, and not by way of “ margin 
for skill.” 

The adequacy or otherwise of the “ Harvester” standard was the subject 
of much discussion during the period of its operation, the author of the 
judgment himself urging on several occasions the need for its review. The 
abnormal conditions during and for some time after the 1914-18 War 
hindered such a review, which was regarded as less urgent by reason of the 





* The term “ minimum ”’ wage, on the other hand, is used to express the lowest rate of wage payable 
in a particular industry or occupation, and is either equal to or greater than the ‘“‘ basic’ wage. 

¢ As these indexes covered only about 60 per cent. of householu expenditure, a low index due to low 
rentals would wrongly presume low costs in the remaining uninvestigated 40 per cent. of household 
expenditure and vice rersa. 

t Awarded by Mr. Justice Powers in the Gas Workers’ Case (16 C.A.R., p. 32). 
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fact that wages throughout Australia were being automatically adjusted 
to changes in retail prices. A Royal Commission, however, was appointed 
in Ig1g to assess a basic wage, but although its recommendations were not 
carried out (owing mainly to the considerable advance the amounts recom-. 
mended represented over current rates and the grave doubts expressed 
as to the ability of industry to pay such rates), the two Reports of the Com- 
mission of 1920 and I92I comprise a most valuable contribution on the 
subject of the basic wage in Australia, and a résumé of its findings is given 
on page 106. 


No change was made in the method of fixation and adjustment of the 
basic wage until the onset of the depression, which began to be felt severely 
during 1930. Applications were then made to the Court by employers for 
some greater measure of reduction of wages than that afforded by the 
automatic adjustments to falling retail prices. An account of the proceed- 
ings which resulted in the Court reducing all wages under its jurisdiction by 
ro per cent. from the Ist February, 1931, is given in Labour Report No. 23, 
page 74. Reference is also made to the Court’s refusal in June, 1932, and May, 
1933, to remove this special reduction.* 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934.—The “ Harvester” standard, adjusted to 
retail price variations, continued as the theoretical basis of the wage of the 
Commonwealth Court until 30th April, 1934, when it was superseded by a 
judgment delivered on 17th April, 1934, operative from Ist May, 1934, full 
particulars of which appear in earlier issues of this Report (see No. 26, page 
76). The basic wage declared on this occasion (subsequently referred to as 
the ‘‘ Needs Basic Wage, 1934’) was declared on the basis of the relative 
‘“C ” Series retail price indexes of the various cities for the December quarter 
1933, and the equation to the base of those indexes (Weighted average of 
Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000) of a wage of 81s. per week. 


The following is a comparison for the capital cities of the basic rates 
granted by the judgment and those ruling under previous practices of the 
Court :— 


Comparison of Basic Rates awarded for Capital Cities. 


Rates being paid 





prior to rst May, Inerease or Decrease. ‘‘ Needs’”’ Rates. 
1934 (4) “Weeds”? 
ecee a 5 
warded ver “ DD” Series. ver “ A” Series. 
City. e| Under | maer | it May 
Series less fey tees ~ Oe 

Io per Series Goria Less 10 Legs ro 

cent. (Full. f Full. per cent. Full. per cent. 

sient -7. “cute: oe CW Sha: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

s. d. 8s. & 8s. d Ss s. d. 3s. d a. da 

Sydney .. a 66 II 72 0} 67 0] —7 4} +0 I] —5 O|] +2 2 

Melbourne 7: 63 4] 67 6| 64 o| —6 4] +0 8] —3 6} +43 3 

Brisbane me 59 4 62 oO} 61 oO] —4-11} +1 8] —I_. 0] +5 2 

Adelaide oy 60 2] 63 0|] 64 o}] —2 10} +3 10| +1 O| +7 4 

Perth .. one 59 3 64 Oo | 66 o} +0 2/+6 9 f +2 of +8 5 

Hobart .. ae 64 10| 7O oO 67 o| —§ O|] +2 2] —3 0} +4 0a 

| aerate eas 
Six Capitals... | 63 9] 68 o}] 65 o| —5 10] +1 3] —3 9 | 43 10 
(a) Caleulated to nearest 6d., and including ‘‘ Powers’ 33.” or its equivalent. 
Notr.—For explanation of the “A”, “C” and “ D”* series see pp. 37 to 39 of this 

Report. 


* 30 C.A.R., p.1; 3% CA.B., p-. 905. t 33 C-A.R. p. 144. 
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The x0 per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to 
operate upon the introduction of the new rates, and the basis of the periodical 
adjustments to retail price variations was transferred from the “ A ” and the 
‘‘T)” series to the “C” series of index-numbers. The latter series covers 
Food and Groceries; Rent of 4 and 5-roomed Houses; Clothing ; Fuel ; 
Light ; Household Utensils ; Household Drapery ; Fares ; and other Miscel- 
laneous household requirements. The base of the table (1,000) was taken by 
the Court as equal to 81s. per week. This gave the above rates in Column 4 
for the capital cities, on the basis of their respective index-numbers. In 
effect the new rate for the six capital cities was the same as that previously 
paid under the “A” series, without the “ Powers” 3s., and without the 
10 per cent. reduction. Certain towns gained and others lost in comparison 
with rates under the “A” series, owing to the different relationship of 
towns under the “ A” and the “C”’ series. 


In view, however, of the fact that the vast majority of workers affected 
were being paid the rates shown in Column 2 under the “ D ” Series Retail 
Price Index (which rates allowed for the 10 per cent. “cut” in wages), the 
differences compared with the full basic wages standard established by the 
Court from ist May, 1934, by means of this series were as shown in Column 5. 
The full rates under this series may be obtained by adding one-ninth to the 
rates in Column 2. 


(iii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937—In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Court 
heard an application by the combined Unions for an increase in the basic 
wage. The Unions asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the 
““Q” series index be increased from 81s. to 93s., which on current index- 
numbers would have represented an average increase of about Ios. per 
week. The hearing extended from 1oth May to 4th June, 1937, and the Court 
delivered judgment on 23rd June.* The chief features of the judgment were : 


(a) Various amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, 
and therefore adjustable, part of that wage, but as “loadings ” on the rates 
that would have been payable under the “shilling table” as determined 
by the 1934 judgment. It was in this judgment that the Court designated 
its basic wage of 1934 as the “ needs” portion of the total resultant basic 
wage, by which name it has since been generally known. The “loadings” 
and resultant ‘‘ total basic wages” for the six capital cities were as follows :— 














‘* Needs” - “ ” Total 
. City. Basleowane Leading. Basic Wage. 

| 8. d. 8. d 8. a. 

Sydney .. a6 | 72 0 6 0 78 o 
Melbourne 69 oO 6 oO 75 0 
Brisbane _ a oe | 68 o 6 o 74 0 
Adelaide ae oe ae 68 0 (a) 4 0 7 2anO 
Perth : : oes | 70 O(a) 40 740 
Hobart .. 7 | 70 «oO (6) 4080 74 +0 
Six Capitals | 70 oO 5 0 | 75 0 


eee Se ee ee a 
(a) An additional 1s. was actually being paid under the “* 2s. minimum adjustment ”’ provision. 
(d) 18. less was being paid under the “ 2s. minimum adjustment ” provision. 


The above were not to apply to railway employees, to whom the Court 
granted “ loadings ” of 5s. in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3s. in South 
Australia and Tasmania. Workers in the provincial towns were to receive 





* 37 C.A.R., p. 583. 
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“ loadings ”—6s. in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland ; and 4s. 
in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. Wages based on 
“combination”? index-numbers covering four, five or six capital cities, 
or the 30 towns, would receive a “loading” of 5s. per week. The maritime 
workers were granted a “loading” of 21s. 6d. per month, and the pastoral 
workers received increases proportionate to the increase of the flat basic 
rate, from 68s. to 77s. in respect of the basis of piece-work rates, and of 3s. 
per week for station hands. 

The “loadings”? came into operation in two instalments, namely, from 
the beginning of the first pay-periods commencing in July and October, 
£957: 

The maritime, pastoral and gas workers’ increases were to become fully 
operative in the first pay period commencing in July. 


(b) The former proviso that no adjustment of wages should take place 
unless the amount of variation reached at least 2s. was rescinded in favour 
of minimum variations of Is. per week. 


(c) The general policy laid down in the previous judgment in regard to 
rates for country towns was retained, with the exception that the rates for 
Geelong and Warrnambool were made the same as those for Melbourne. 


(d) The basis of the adjustment of wages in accordance with the variations 
shown by retail price index-numbers was transferred from the “CC” series 
to a special “ Court ”’ series based upon the “C ”’ series, for an explanation 
of which see page 39. 


(ec) Female and junior rates were left for adjustment by individual 
judges when dealing with specific awards. 

The main parts of the judgment were reprinted in earlier issues of the 
Labour Report (See No. 28, p. 77). 


(iv) “Lag” in Adjustments——The Commonwealth Court on 19th 
December, 1939, heard an application by the unions that the date of 
adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with the variations in the 
“Court ’”’ Series of index-numbers be brought nearer to the period upon 
which the variation was based. In a judgment delivered on the same day, 
the Court directed that such adjustments be made one month earlier. The 
effect, therefore, was to make future adjustments operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period to commence in a February, a May, an 
August or a November. 


(v) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940.—On 5th August, 1940, the Full Court 
commenced the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an 
increase in the existing basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of 
the “‘C”’ series index upon which the “ Court ” series are based) from 81s. 
to 100s. per week, and the abolition of the existing “ Prosperity ” loadings, 
which would be regarded as incorporated in the new rate mentioned. The 
hearing was interrupted for a period of ten weeks owing to the serious illness 
of the Chief Judge (The Hon. Sir George S. Beeby) but was completed on 
28th November, 1940. Judgment was delivered on 7th February, 1941, 
wherein the Court unanimously refused to grant any increase, and decided 
that the application should not be dismissed but stood over for further 
consideration after 30th June, 1941. The application was refused mainly 
owing to the uncertainty of the economic outlook under existing war 
conditions.* 








44 CAE Dp. 425 
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In regard to the popular idea that the basic wage of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was identified with a specific family 
unit, the Chief Judge made the following statements to clarify the position : 
“The Court has always conceded that the ‘needs’ of an average family 
should be kept in mind in fixing a basic wage. But it has never as the result 
of its own inquiry specifically declared what is an average family or what 1s 
the cost of a regimen of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items 
necessary to ‘maintain it in frugal comfort, or that a basic wage should give 
effect to any such finding. In the end economic possibilities have always been 
the determining factor . . . . What should be sought is the independent 
ascertainment and prescription of the highest basic wage that can be sustained 
by the total of industry in all its primary, secondary and ancillary forms. 
That, no doubt, is the object, but the adoption of something like the real 
average family as the unit to be provided for is not without its use in the 
attainment of that object. There is no clear means of measuring the general 
wage-paying capacity of the total industry of a country. All that can 
be done is to approximate, and one of the methods of approximation is to 
find out the actual wage upon which well-situated labourers are at the time 
maintaining the average family unit. We may be pardoned for saying that 
Mr. Justice Higgins very wisely used this criterion in the Harvester case.* 
Moreover if the average-sized families of such well-situated labourers have 
become accustomed to enjoy, and do actually enjoy, a certain standard of 
living in our community, it may reasonably be assumed that such a standard 
for all labourers is probably not beyond the capacity of industry in general 
to provide. Therefore, in determining the amount of a living or basic wage 
there is sound economic warranty for the ascertainment of the real average 
family unit and of the cost of providing something like the standard which 
such families of well-employed labourers have already reached. But 
obviously, if the real average family unit is departed from, or a standard 
is sought for the likely maintenance of which experience gives no reason to 
hope, then an unrealizable wage-level may be ordained. . . . It may 
be that in the light of past experience the Court should conduct a specific 
inquiry as to the cost of living of an average family, but under war 
conditions, such an inquiry would be futile. More than ever before wage 
fixation is controlled by the economic outlook.” 


The Chief Judge further stated, ‘‘I was impressed by the new evidence 
and argument as to the inadequacy of the earnings of the lower paid 
wage-earners with families. On our accepted standards of living, looking at 
it from the needs point of view only, I regard the present basic wage as 
adequate for a family unit of three persons, but think it offers only a meagre 
existence for a family unit of four. When the unit gets beyond four 
hardship is often experienced.” He suggested that the more logical system 
would be to grade the basic wage according to family responsibilities and 
that, notwithstanding the increase in aggregate wages, the benefits resulting 
from a reapportionment of national income to increase the wages of those 
witb more than one dependent child would more than offset the 
inflationary tendency of provision for a comprehensive scheme of child 
endowment, and that if a scheme of this nature were established, as 
recently announced by the Commonwealth Governmenty, future fixations 
of the basic wage would be greatly simplified. The other two Judges 


a  —— —— 


* See page 74 for details. 
+ Legislation covering a scheme which became operative on rst July, 1941, was passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament on 3rd April, 1941—see page 108 for details. 
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(O'Mara J., and Piper J.) in separate judgments agreed with that of the 
Chief Judge, particularly in regard to the need for a child endowment 
scheme as a solution of the main problem. 


(vi) “Interim” Basic Wage Inquiry, 1946—The Court, on 25th 
November, 1946, commenced the hearing of this case as the result of (a) an 
application made on 30th October, 1946 (during the course of the Standard 
Hours Case) by the Attorney-General for the Commonwealth for the 
restoration to the Full Court List of certain adjourned 1940 basic wage 
applications (see (v) above) ; (6) a number of fresh cases which had come to 
the Court since 1941 and (c) an application by the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions on behalf of the unions for an ‘interim’ basic wage 
declaration. 


The Court had the advantage of considering not only the evidence tendered 
and submissions made during the time allotted for that purpose, but also 
a considerable body of evidence relevant to the basic wage question tendered 
as part of the Standard Hours Case, and the cross-examination and sub- 
missions thereon forming part of that case. The case was in fact interposed 
during the hearing of the Standard Hours Case on the assurance of the 
Court that it would be dealt with immediately and taken through to finality 
in the shortest possible time, to which end procedure was laid down designed 
to cope with the urgency of the situation while at the same time allowing 
parties ample time to present their cases. 


The case ended on froth December, 1946 and judgment was delivered on 
13th December, 1946 whereby an increase of 7s. per week was granted in 
the “needs” portion of the basic wage then current and based on the 
weighted average “Court” index-number for the Six Capital Cities (as a 
whole) for the September quarter, 1946. This had the effect of raising the 
base (1923-27) index-number of the “‘ Court” Series Index from 81.0 to 
87.0, the corresponding “ needs ” basic wage from 81s. to 87s. per week, and 
the current rate for the Six Capital Cities from 93s. to 100s. per week. All 
“ loadings ” on the basic wage were retained at their existing amounts until 


otherwise ordered by the Court. 


The immediate monetary effect was to increase by 7s. per week the basic 
wage in each of the capital cities (with the exception of Hobart, where the 
increase was 6s.), and in most of the other towns or combinations of towns— 
the position of the index-number for a town in the new Automatic Adjustment 
Scale (on the new base rate of 87s.) determining whether the increase was 73. 
or 6s. 


The new'’Court’’index-numbers were obtained by multiplying the “C”’ Series 
retail price index-numbers (1923-27 Base = 1,000) by the factor 0.087, 
and taking the result to the first decimal place. They were designated 
“Court Index (Second Series)”, to distinguish them from the “ Court 
Index (First Series) ”, similarly derived by using the factor 0.081 (see p. 39, 
vul.). For the purpose of obtaining a continuous “ price-index ”’, however, 
the “ First Series may be converted to the “Second Series’ by multi- 
plying the indexes of the former by 1.0741, and the ‘‘ Second Series ” 
to the “ First Series” by multiplying the latter indexes by 0.93I1. 


The incorporation of this increase in the “ Court ” Series had the advantage 
of not vitiating in any way the existing adjustment scales in awards, etc., 
since the higher value allotted by the Court to the “(” Series indexes 
automatically carried the “ Court’ index-numbers for all towns, etc. into 
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s 
the appropriate higher-value index-number divisions of the scales, whether 
the rates were prescribed on a yearly, half-yearly, monthly, weekly, hourly 
or other basis. 


The foregoing increases were in respect of adult males, but as regards 
females and juveniles, it was provided that the relative rates for males and 
females as provided in existing awards, etc. of the Court should continue 
to apply. It was also provided that in the case of females, whose remunera- 
tion was governed by any decision of the Women’s Employment Board 
(see p. 85 et seq.) or by the National Security (Female Minimum Rates) 
Regulations no alteration of stated rates would ensue by any order pursuant 
to this judgment. However those rates expressed as a stipulated percentage 
of the adult male rate were affected. 

The new rates were expressed to become operative for the bulk of those 
affected as from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the 
month of December, 1946 but as to certain employees, for instance, casual 
workers such as waterside workers and maritime employees, the order was 
to operate from the Ist day of December, 1946. It was also stated in the 
judgment that any party to an award not then before the Court was at liberty 
to file an application for variation of that award and such application would 
be immediately placed before the Court for determination. 


(vii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1949-50.—This case really finalized the case 
begun in 1940 and continued in 1946 (see above). After certain procedural 
matters had been disposed of in February, 1949, and later dates, the general 
hearing of the Unions’ claims was commenced on 17th May, 1949. Evidence 
was completed on 22nd August, 1950, and the three judges (Kelly, C.W., 
Foster and Dunphy, J.J.) delivered separate judgments on 12th October, 
1950. 
In 1946 the Chief Judge ruled that the claim for an increase in the basic 
wage should be heard concurrently with the ‘‘ 40 Hour Week ”’ claims then 
before the Court. The Unions, however, objected to this course being 
followed, and, on appeal to the High Court, that Court in March, 1947, gave 
a decision which obliged the Arbitration Court to proceed with the “ Hours ” 
case to its conclusion without the interpolation of the contemporaneous 
hearing of the Basic Wage case.* 

In the judgments of 12th October, 1950, which were in the nature of 
general declarations, a majority of the Court (Foster and Dunphy, J.J.) 
was of the opinion that the basic wage for adult males should be increased 
by £1 per week, and that for adult females should be 75 per cent. of the 
adult male rate. Kelly, C.J., dissenting, considered that no increase either 
in the male or female wage was justified. 

On 24th October, 1950, and 23rd November, 1950, the Court made further 
declarations regarding the ‘“‘ Prosperity Loading” of 1937 (see page 77) 
which was being paid at rates between 3s. and 6s. per week according to 
localities, etc., and the future basis of quarterly adjustments. The “ Pros- 
perity Loading ” was standardized at a uniform rate of 5s: per week for all 
towns and was declared to be an adjustable part of the basic wage. The 
Court also declared that the ‘‘ War Loading’’ was not part of the basic 
wage. 

With regard to other loadings the Court on 17th November, 1050, 
proceeded to examine the individual awards in the claims before it, for the 
purpose of determining to what extent such loadings formed part of the basic 


wage. The members of the Court, earlier in the hearing, had given interim 
———eS Eee 














* Printing Industry Employees Union of Australia ». Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, 73 C.L.R., 
p. 259. 
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opinions for the guidance of the parties as to the meaning of the definition 
of “ basic wage ” in section 25 of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, the 
majority view being that it would be necessary to examine each award and 
to ascertain either from the award itself or other sources whether loading 
additions were part of the basic wage or not. It should be noted that any 
“ loading” declared to be part of the basic wage ceased to be paid as a 
separate entity, but apart from the special case of the Australian Capital 
Territory (see page Go) there were very few loadings which fell within this 
category. 


The first payment of the new rates was expressed to operate from the 
beginning of the first pay period in December, 1950, by way of a flat-rate 
addition of £1 5s. in all cases to the “ needs ”’ rate (2nd Series) on the indexes 
of September quarter, 1950. This £1 5s. comprised the £1 addition 
announced on 12th October, 1950, and the “ Prosperity Loading” (first 
instituted in 1937) now standardized at 5s. in all relevant cases. 


The Court decided to create a new Court Series Index for automatic 
variation of the new basic wage in accordance with future variations in 
retail prices. The first automatic quarterly adjustment of the new basic 
wage on this basis became operative from the beginning of the first pay 
period commencing in February, 1951, on the basis of the index numbers 
for the December quarter, 1950. 


The basic wage rate for the Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) 
arrived at by the Court after applying the foregoing declarations was £8 2s., 
comprising £6 17s. “needs” (2nd Series) plus 5s. uniform “ Prosperity 
Loading” plus the £1 addition. For the purpose of determining the 
corresponding rates to be paid in respect of individual cities and towns, and 
combinations thereof, and their future automatic adjustment, this new rate 
of £8 2s. was equated to the “‘C” Series retail price index-number 1572 for 
the Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) for September quarter, 1950. 
From this was derived the new “Court” Index—in future to be known as 
the “Court” Index (Third Series)—with 103.0 equated to 1000 in the 
“©” Series Index. The new adjustment scale appears on page 40 of this report. 


The basic wage rates operative in November, 1950, are shown below in 
comparison with those operative from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in December, 1950 :— 








| Rates Operative in November, 1950. | 











| | as : 


| 
| Total Rate ! Increase 
; : | Operative | (Col. 5 
€ ‘ 7 ' Cy 
Capital City. Ppecy AL | ** Pros- | | in December, | less 
Needs | perity”” | Total. | 1950.(a) | Col. 4). 
| ove. | Loading. | | 
; | ! 
a ane aa aI I Ea RE aS alae a maa 
| | | 
, ; | : 
(1) (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
eat ie s. d. | Sanda Sd | oak 
Sydnev.. caoah 140 0 | 6 0 146 oO | 165 o | 19 O 
Melbourne he i379 Om 6 oO | 143 0 | 162 o | Ig oO 
Brisbane a we 129 0 | 680] 135 Oo | 154 0 | IQ O 
Adelaide | 133 O 4 0 | 137 0 | 158 o | 21 oO 
Perth eee ee 4 0 ESD OD | SLOG Or 20 o 
Hobart | 135 Oo 40) | 539° 70.7] LGO Omen me? Teo 
pierre — pomeemes a | = | Paes | eee 
Six Capitals... | I 7 Oo a Soon 142 0 | 162 0 | 20 0 
| 














(a) Comprising ‘‘ Needs”? Rate shown in column (2) plus 20s. addition of 12th October, 1950, and 
uniform “ Prosperity Loading ” of 5s. 
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(viii) Rates Operative, Principal Towns.—The “ basic ” wage rates of the 
Commonwealth Court for adult males and females, operative in the principal 
towns of Australia as from the beginning of the first pay period commencing 
in November, 1951, are shown in the following table :— 


Commonwealth. Basic Wage : Weekly Rates.(«) 





Rate of Wage. Rate of Wage. 


City or Town. 





City or Town. 
Males. | Females. 

















| | 
| | 
z Males. | Females. les. | 
eRe ea | OSE eee 
| | | | 
| s. d. d. | [aren id alot esd: 
New South Wales— | | South Australia— | | 
Sydney .. | 207 0| 155 0}; Adelaide.. ae | EQS a0 | 146 0 
New castle (b) : 207 0} 155 O | Whyalla and fron 
Port Kembla-Wol- | Knob .. pene 008 gO) 5 0nrO 
longong (6) ean 207 sno et55an0 Five Towns (c) 195 O| 146. O 
Broken Hill ye 209 O| 156 6 
Five Towns(c) .. | 206 0 | 154 6 | Western Australia— 
Perth 197 Or| et 470 
| Hees 205 © 1 153 6 
Victoria— Geraldton 206 0| 154 6 
Melbourne nes et OOmLOn ml 4QasO | Five Towns (c) 198 0} 148 6 
Geelong (d) Meet LOOur Ole 140520 
Warrnambool! (d) .. 199 O}| 149 O i fasmania— 
Mildura (d) o 199 O | 149 0 Hobart 199 O| 149 O 
Yallourn (d) S|) ee 1S | Gy eae | Launceston | 201 0| 150 6 
Five Towns (c) a 199 O]| 149 O Queenstown 195 0; 146 O 
| Five Towns (c) 199 O| 149 O 
| 
Queensland— | Thirty Towns (ce) He) 12007 .07| 1150 70 
Brisbane 185 oO | 138 6 | 
Five Towns (c) 186 o | 139 6 | Six Capital Cities (c).. | 200 o\1 O 
(eee al 
(a) Operative from first pay period in November, 1951. (b) Based on Sydney. (c) Weighted 


average. (d@) Based on Melbourne. 


With the exception of those mentioned above, the rate for provincial 
towns is 3s. less than that of their capital city. 


The rate for adult females is 75 per cent. of the male rate. 


A table of Basic Wage Rates from 1923 to 1951 will be found in Section 
IX. of the Appendix. 


. Basic Wage Rates for Females.—(i) General.—In its judgment of 
eile April, 1934, wherein the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration laid down the basis of its “ needs” basic wage for adult males, 
the Court made the following statement in regard to the female rate :— 


“The Court does not think it necessary or desirable, at any rate 
at the present time, to declare any wage as a basic wage for female 
employees. Generally speaking they carry no family responsibilities. 
The minimum wage should, of course, never be too low for the reasonable 
needs of the employee, but those needs may vary in different industries. 
In the variations now to be made the proportion in each award of the 
minimum wage for females to that of males will be preserved.” 


The previous practice of the Court was therefore continued whereby 
each Judge granted such proportion of the male rate as he deemed suited 
to the nature of the industry and the general circumstances of the case. 
Generally speaking, this proportion was in the vicinity of 54 per cent. of 
the male rate, although in some cases the proportion was about 56 per cent. 
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Until 1942 this continued to be substantially the practice of all Common- 
wealth and State industrial tribunals and in the main its continuance was 
then made mandatory by Part V. of the National Security (Economic 
Organization) Regulations which “ pegged ” as at roth February, 1942, 
all rates of remuneration previously prevailing in any employment. The 
only exceptions allowed were variations to rectify anomalies, variations 
resultant from hearings pending prior to roth February, 1942, and “ cost 
of living ” variations. 


In March, 1942, however, special action was taken to constitute a 
Women’s Employment Board in conjunction with measures to encourage 
women to undertake, in war-time, work which would normally have been 
performed by men. This Board was given special jurisdiction to determine 
terms and conditions of such employment. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and State 
Industrial Tribunals continued to determine rates of pay, &c., of women 
engaged in what may broadly be described as “‘ women’s work” in the 
pre-war sense, while the jurisdiction of the Women’s Employment Board 
(first appointed in March, 1942) was made to cover women engaged during 
the war in work formerly performed by men or in new work which 
immediately prior to the outbreak of the present war was not performed 
in Australia by any person. 


In July, 1944, National Security (Female Minimum Rates) Regulations 
authorized the Commonwealth Arbitration Court to make comprehensive 
investigations (a) as to whether minimum rates of wage payable to females 
in industries considered by the Government to be necessary for war purposes 
are unreasonably low in comparison with minimum rates payable to females 
in other essential industries, (b) as to whether it is in the national interest, 
and fair and just, to so increase such rates, and (c) as to the amount of such 
increases. Determinations could be made for any period specified by the 
Court but not extending beyond six months after the end of the war. In 
making such determinations the Court was not bound by Part V. of the 
National Security (Economic Organization) Regulations, although such 
regulations applied to the new rates after determination. The objective of 
the Female Minimum Rates Regulations was to remove unreasonable 
disparities which were creating justified discontent and impeding the man- 
power authority in redistributing female labour in vital industries. This 
review commenced in the Court on 23rd February, 1945, and ended on 
23rd March, judgment being reserved. 


Judgment was delivered by the Full Court on 4th May, 1945,* to the 
effect that, in regard to (a) above, the majority of the Full Court (Piper C.J/., 
O’Mara and Kelly JJ.) found itself unable to déclare that the rates in the 
“referred ’{ industries were unreasonably low compared with those in 
the three industries submitted by the Crown and the Union representatives 
as the standard rates for comparison, namely, those of the Clothing, Rubber 
and Metal industries, and that there was consequently no necessity to 
answer question (6). Two Judges (O’Mara and Kelly JJ.) considered that 
there were no other industries with rates lower than those of the standard 
industries mentioned above, compared with which the rates in the 
“ referred ” industries were unreasonably low, but the Chief Judge refrained 
from giving any answer to this question as he was not satisfied that if this 








* C.A.R. 54, p. 613. tT Twelve vitalindustries were “‘referred”’ by the Government for consideration. 
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aspect had been fully investigated during the hearing on the material before 
the Court the answer would necessarily have been in the negative in the 
cases of all the “referred” industries. In a minority judgment, Drake- 
Brockman and Foster JJ., answered (a) and (5) in the affirmative. 


Following this negative result, the Government, by National Security 
(Female Minimum Rates) Regulations (S.R. 1945, No. 139) dated 13th 
August, 1945, provided in respect of “ vital” industries specified by the 
Minister by notice published in the Gazette that the remuneration of females 
employed therein should not be less than 75 per cent. of the corresponding 
minimum male rate. The validity of this Regulation was challenged in 
the High Court by Australian Textiles Pty. Ltd., but in a judgment dated 
3rd December, 1945, the Court (Starke, J., dissenting) held that the 
Regulations were a valid exercise of the powers under the National Security 
Act 1939-1943. The rates under this Regulation commenced to operate 
from 31st August, 1945. 


As from 12th October, 1944, the Women’s Employment Board was 
abolished and the Chairman of the Board (A. W. Foster) was made a 
Judge of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
function of the Board under the Women’s Employment Act then devolved 
upon the Court as constituted by a Judge designated by the Chief Judge. 
(See S.R. 1944, No. 149.) 


The following sub-sections give a brief account of the functions allotted 
to and of the principles followed by the Women’s Employment Board, and a 
summary of an important judgment delivered by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1943 stating the principles followed by 
the Court in fixing the basic rates payable to female workers and the 
difference between the rates payable to the women engaged in “‘ women’s 
work ” and those payable to the special group of women engaged in ‘* men’s 
work’? in war-time under the jurisdiction of the Women’s Employment 
Board. The judgment also dealt with the question of “ anomalies’ as 
between the rates payable to the two classes of women workers. 


(ii) Women’s Employment Board.—The functions of the Women’s 
Employment Board were specified by the Women’s Employment Act of 
1942.* The purpose of the Act as expressed in the title was ‘““to encourage 
and regulate the employment of women for the purpose of aiding the 
prosecution of the present war”. The jurisdiction of the Board was 
limited to females employed (after 2nd March, 1942) on work usually 
performed by males or which, immediately prior to the outbreak of the war, 
was not performed in Australia by any person. 


The functions of the Board briefly were to decide what work and what 
female workers came within its jurisdiction (as defined) and the terms and 
conditions upon which women might be so employed including hours and 
special conditions as to safety, welfare and health. The Board was required 
to fix rates of payment for such women with regard to their efficiency and 
productivity in relation to that of males engaged in such work and the 
Regulations provided that payment to females (engaged on ‘‘ men’s work ’’) 
should be not less than 60 per cent. nor more than roo per cent. of the male rate. 

* The Board was originally created under regulations under the National Security Act 1939-1940, 
dated 25th March, 1942 (Statutory Rules 1942, No. 146), but owing to the disallowance of such 
regulations by the Senate on 23rd September, 1942, the Board operated under the Women’s Employment 


Act, No. 55 of 1942, as from 6th October, 1942, which validated all previous decisions, etc., of the 
first Board (gazetted on 11th June, 1942). The second Board was created on roth November, 1942. 
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The Board ceased to function in 1944 but the Women’s Employment 
Regulations continued to operate until 1949, when, by a judgment of the 
High Court such continuation was declared invalid. A summary of the 
activities of the Board during its period of operation was given in previous 
issues of the Lahour Report (see No. 36, page 84). 


(il) Judgments by Commonwealth Arbitration Court.—On 24th March, 
1943, 4 case involving determination of general principles as to rates 
of wage of female employees not within the jurisdiction of the Women’s 
Employment Board was remitted to the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration by the Minister for Labour and National Service under 
Regulation g of the National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations, 
particularly as affecting female workers at Government small arms 
ammunition factories. The rates in these cases were considered by their 
trade union to be anomalous compared with those awarded by the Women’s 
Employment Board to certain other women employed in those factories. 
The Court in its Judgment dated 17th June, 1943*, rejected the contentions 
of the union (Arms Explosives and Munition Workers Federation of Australia) 
and enunciated in full the principles followed by the Court in determining 
female rates of wage within its jurisdiction. 


In order to place the matter in perspective in its relation to the basic 
wage for males, the Court traced the history of the principles on which the 
basic wage for males was determined from its original declaration by Mr. 
Justice Higgins in his “‘ Harvester ” judgment of 1907 (see pp. 74-76 of 
this Report) and continued— 


“Although since 1930, when the ‘economic and productivity 
factor’ emerged as the ‘dominant factor’ in the problem of assess- 
ment [of the basic wage of adult male employees], the adequacy of 
the wage to meet the requirements of any ‘ specified family unit’ has 
been only a subsidiary consideration, subsidiary that is to say to the 
question of the capacity of the national production to sustain a particular 
wage lovel, it is plain that the Court has not held that its basic wage 
has been fixed at too low a figure to meet the normal and reasonable 
needs of a family of husband, wife and at least one child. Nor has its 
adequacy to that extent been questioned. In this sense it can atill 
be regarded as a family wage, inasmuch as it has been accepted as 
sufficient at all events to provide ‘frugal comfort’ for a man, his wife 
and at least one dependent child. For present purposes it is enough 
to say that, until a proper investigation demonstrates the contrary to 
be the case, we cannot but hold that the amount provided is more than 
sufficient to meet the normal and reasonable requirements of an 
unmarried worker with no dependants to support out of his earnings. 
And the same may be said of the living or basic wages determined by 
authorities functioning under State legislation as appropriate for male 
employees within their jurisdiction. The method of assessment of wage 
rates for adult male workers adopted and followed by industrial 
authorities throughout Australia has been to fix a basic wage portion 
adequate for the estimated needs of some family group and to add to 
that some additional payment in recognition of the skill or experience 
possessed by the worker or the special conditions met with in his 
particular occupation. The basic wage portion has had no reference 
to work value; it has been assessed in accordance with needs and it 


ee 


* 50 C.A.R., p. ror, 
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has never been either held or suggested to be inadequate to meet the 
normal and reasonable needs not only of the worker himself but alse 
of his wife and at least one dependent child.” 


The Court in its judgment then set out decisions arrived at by various 
Commonwealth and State Courts since 1912 when the Commonwealth Court 
first dealt directly with the problem of women’s wages. Mr. Justice Higgins 
dealt with the case, and stated ‘“‘I fixed the minimum in 1907 of 7s. per 
day by finding the sum which would meet the normal needs of an average 
employee, one of his normal needs being the need for domestic life. If he 
has a wife and children, he is under an obligation—even a legal obligation— 
to maintain them. How is such a minimum applicable to the case of a 
woman... . 2? She is not, unless perhaps in very exceptional 
circumstances, under any such obligation. The minimum cannot be based 
on exceptional cases.”’ 


In respect of the “minimum rate” enjoined by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Act, he held that ‘“‘ Nothing is clearer than that the minimum 
rate referred to in Section 40 means the minimum rate for a class of workers, 
those who do work of a certain character. If blacksmiths are the class of 
workers, the minimum rate must be such as recognizes that blacksmiths 
are usually men. If fruit-pickers are the class of workers, the minimum 
rate must be such as recognizes that, up to the present at least, most of the 
pickers are men (although women have been usually paid less), and that 
men and women are fairly in competition as to that class of work. If 
milliners are the class of workers, the minimum rate must, I think, be such 
as recognizes that all or nearly all milliners are women, and that men are 
not usually in competition with them.”’* 


In concluding its review the Court stated “the fixation of the basic 
wage for women at amounts below 60 per cent. of that fixed for men has 
been general in the awards and determinations of this Court and other 
industrial authorities of Australia.” 


The Court stated its conclusions and laid down general principles in the 
following words :— 


“It is beyond question that the general rule adopted and followed 
by the Australian industrial authorities in the assessment of wages 
for adult women workers, engaged upon work suitable for women in 
which they cannot fairly be said to be in competition with men for 
employment, has been and still is to fix a foundational amount, 
calculated with reference to the needs of a single woman who has to 
pay for her board and lodging, has to maintain herself out of her 
earnings, but has no dependants to support; and to add to this 
foundational or basic amount such marginal amounts as may be 
appropriate in recognition of the particular skill er experience of the 
particular workers in question or as compensation for the particular 
conditions which they encounter in their occupations . . . 


“ Just as the wages for male workers are assessed by adopting first 
a foundational wage—the basic wage—and adding to it marginal 
amounts fixed according to the relative skill and experience of particular 
workers or groups of workers, or to the special conditions they encounter, 
so too are women’s wages, for work suitable to them in which they will 
not be disadvantaged by male competition, fixed by adding to a 
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foundational or basic amount analogous margins. But in each case 
the foundational wage is in principle and justice different. The man’s 
basic wage is more than sufficient for his personal needs; it purports 
to provide him with enough to support some family. The woman’s, 
on the other hand, purports to be enough for her to maintain herself 
only. No allowance is made for the support of any dependants. The 
man’s wage has been measured by this Court with reference to the 
dominating factor of the productive capacity of industry to sustain it 
and with due regard consequently to what its application in industry 
will mean, to the marginal structure which rises above it, and to the 
consequent wages which will in accordance with established rules and 
practice be paid to women and to minors. 


“In the course of the hearing the Chief Judge drew attention to 
the necessity which would occur, if women’s rates were to be assessed 
on the basis that relative efficiency and productivity (as between men 
and women) were to constitute the dominant factor, for a review of 
the principles in accordance with which the basic wage has been 
determined. That this necessity would arise must be apparent. For 
the basic wage for adult males has been fixed at as high an amount 
as the Court has thought practicable in all the circumstances of the 
case, including the circumstances of the existing proportionate levels of 
wages for women and minors. The share of men workers in the fruits 
of production will need to be reduced if women are to participate therein 
on an equal footing, or on a better footing generally than that to which 
they have hitherto been held to be entitled. 


“It is desirable that we should indicate as. clearly as possible the 
effect of the conclusions to which the review of the principles of wage 
assessment we have made has led us. It is that, so long as the 
foundational or basic wage for women is assessed according to a 
standard different from that which is the basis of the foundational or 
basic wage—a family wage—for men, the Court will not, in the 
exercise of its function of adjudicating between opposing interests, 
raise the general level of women’s minimum wages in occupations 
suitable for women, and in which they do not encounter considerable 
competition from men, according to a comparison of their efficiency 
and productivity with the efficiency and productivity of men doing 
substantially similar work. To do so would at once depress the relative 
standard of living of the family as a group, and of its individual members, 
as compared with that of the typical single woman wage-earner.’’* 


In December, 1943,f Drake-Brockman, J. of this Court, in dealing with 
women employees in the Clothing (Dressmaking and Tailoring Sections) 
and Rubber industries, awarded for the duration of the war and for 
six months thereafter as a “flat rate” for the industry 75 per cent. of the 
“needs ” basic wage, plus the “ prosperity’ and “industry ” loadings 
ordinarily applicable. The reason for this action was (in the words of the 
judgment) as follows: “it was also common ground (between all the 
parties) that wastage of the employees in the industry during the last three 
years had been exceptionally heavy and that it was essential that some 
means should be found to attract women to the industry and thereafter 
to retain them for some reasonable period of time after they had been 
trained.” 


*-50:\C-A.R., ps 191- Tt 51 C.A.R., pp. 632 and 648. 
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In July, 1944, the National Security (Female Minimum Wage) Regula- 
tions extended the discretion of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. in 
fixing female minimum wage rates in “vital” industries in war-time as 
briefly described on page 84. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act No. Io of 1947 
(see Labour Report No. 37, p. 50) provided amongst other things that 
“a Conciliation Commissioner shall not be empowered to make an order 
or award altermg . . . . . (d) the minimum rate of remuneration 
for adult females in an industry.” As the result of doubts which arose 
as to the powers of the Commissioners to “fix” a basic wage, the 
matter came before the Full Court of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration for clarification at the instance of several 
trade unions. Judgment was delivered on 27th July, 1948, and it 
was held that Conciliation Commissioners had jurisdiction to fix the 
female rates in question under the provisions of the Act, but it was 
also held that the provision referred only to the basic element in any 
prescribed female rates. Where, however, such a prescribed rate did not 
specifically fix or disclose the basic wage element, the appropriate Conciliation 
Commissioner had to fix the rate, and when such rate had been fixed its 
alteration became a matter for the Court. In view of the fact that there 
were fifteen Commissioners whose views might differ as to the element of 
the rates of pay of adult females which could be ascribed to an adult female 
basic wage analogous to the basic wage for adult males, the Government 
in December, 1948, passed an Act (No. 77 of 1948) further amending the 
above-mentioned Act to authorize the Court—and the Court alone—to fix 
the basic rate by providing that ‘a Conciliation Commissioner shall not be 
empowered tomake anorderoraward . . . . (d) determining or altering 
the minimum rate of remuneration for adult females in an industry.” 


A further amending Act, No. 2 of 1949, empowered the Court to determine 
or alter a “ basic wage for adult females ” which was defined as “ that wage, 
or that part of a wage, which is just and reasonable for an adult female, 
without regard to any circumstance pertaming to the work upon which, or 
the industry in which, she is employed.” 


At the end of the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 81) the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration by a majority decision fixed a 
new basic weekly wage for adult females at 75 per cent. of the corresponding 
male rate operative from the beginning of the first pay period commencing 
in December, 1950. 


For the new rates payable to adult females employed under State awards 
see pages 98-105. 


4. Australian Territories—(i) Australian Capital Territory.—Prior to 
1922 the lowest rate payable to an unskilled labourer was not defined as a basic 
wage, as all wages were paid under the authority of the Federal Capital 
Commission as a lump sum for the particular occupation in which the worker 
was employed. But in 1922 an Industrial Board commenced to operate 
under a local Ordinance (see p. 54). 


The basic wage adopted by the Industrial Board in its first determination, 
operating from Ist May, 1922, was 85s. per week, which reached 100s. per 
week from 10th October, 1926, and fell to 83s. 4d. from 25th July, 1931— 
the latter amount allowing for the deduction of 16$ per cent. under the 
Financial Emergency Act then operating. 
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From 21st October, 1932, the Board adopted as a basic wage the amount 
of 85s. per week, which was the ‘‘ Harvester” equivalent (inclusive of the 
‘“ Powers’ 3s.”) of the “A” series retail price index-number (1707) for 
Canberra for the March quarter, 1932, and from two successive dates, 2nd 
August, 1934, and 1st August, 1935, the amounts declared were also on the 
same. basis. 


From ist July, 1936, however, the Board adopted the “ Harvester ” 
equivalent of the Canberra ‘‘ A” series index-number (171g) for the March 
quarter, 1936, namely 853. 6d. (inclusive of the “‘ Powers’ 3s.’’), and at the same 
time provided for the quarterly adjustment of this wage in accordance with 
the variations of the “‘ A” series index-numbers for Canberra by means 
of a special Automatic Adjustment Scale providing for movements in 
graduations of Is. per week. 


From roth October, 1941, the Board decided to continue the “ Harvester ” 
basis of the wage (inclusive of the ‘‘ Powers’ 3s.”), which then had reached 
g2s. 6d., also to transfer the basis of adjustment from the “A” series to 
the ‘‘C”’ series index by means of the Commonwealth Court’s “C”’ series 
Automatic Adjustment Scale (‘‘ Shilling” Scale). At the same time the 
Board added the amount of 3s. per week to the wage in respect of cost of 
living variations over the war period not registered by the less comprehensive 
“4” series index, thus making the total basic wage 95s. 6d. per week. The 
new basis of adjustment was eflected by relating the amount of 95s. 6d. 
to the Canberra ‘‘ C”’ series index-number (1037) for the June quarter, 1941 
and the index-number division 1031-1043 of the Court’s Adjustment Scale 
(Base: 1923-27 = 81s.), thus providing for the adjustment only of that 
portion of the total basic wage equivalent to the “needs’’ portion of the 
basic wage of the Court. 


From Ist December, 1946, a further amount of 7s. per week was added 
to the above wage, representing the addition to its basic wage, by the Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court in its ‘‘ Interim” basic wage judgment of 
13th December, 1946: At the same time the basis of adjustment was trans- 
ferred to the new Adjustment Scale (Base: 1923-27 = 87s:) consequent 
upon this judgment by relating the amount of 113s. 6d. to the Canberra “CC” 
series index-number (1171) for the September quarter, 1946, and the index- 
number division of the Scale 1167-1178. 


By an amending Ordinance, No. 4 of 1949, the Industrial Board was 
abolished and its functions were transferred to authorities established under 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Industrial matters 
are now determined by either the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration or the Conciliation Commissioner assigned to the Australian 
Capital Territory. It was provided, however, that all existing orders and 
agreements should continue to operate subject to later orders, awards, and 
determinations made by the Court or Commissioner. 


In reviewing the Australian Capital Territory awards following its 
decision of 12th October, 1950, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration fixed the Canberra Basic Wage at £8 5s. per week for adult 
males operative from the beginning of the first pay period in December, 
1950. This amount was the “ needs ” basic wage as expressed by the Court's 
Second Series index number for Canberra for the September quarter 1950 
with the prescribed addition of £1 5s. The new rate represented an increase 
of 13s. 6d. a week over that previously payable. 
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The rate payable in the Territory (in respect only of workers outside the 
Commonwealth Public Service) was 206s. per week, operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in N ovember, Ig5I. 


(ut) Northern Territory.—The determination of the basic wage for this 
Territory comes within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. 

There are, in fact, two basic wages operating—(a) in respect of areas 
north of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude, and generally referred to as the 
“ Darwin ” rate, and (b) in respect of areas south of that parallel. These 
are calculated on different bases as set out in the following paragraphs. 


(a) The Darwin Basie Wage.—This wage was first determined by the 
Court in I1915* when the Deputy President (Powers, J .) awarded a rate 
of £3 17s. per week, or Is. od. per hour for an unskilled labourer, which 
included an allowance of 4s. for lost time. | 

The basic wage level again came under consideration when the wage 
for carpenters and joiners was reviewed by Mr. Justice Powers in 1916-17}. 
The Judge referred to an agreement dated 2nd June, 1916, between the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners and the Northern Agency (formerly 
Vestey Brothers) which provided for rates based on a budget of the estimated 
living requirements of a family consisting of a man, wife and two dependent 
children, amounting to £3 11s. 1d. per week. As the amount awarded 
(2s. 4d. per hour) for carpenters, however, was over £5 per week, the Judge 
felt that a fair living wage was fully assured. His Honor stated that he did 
not find anything to cause him to alter the judgment given on 15th March, 
1915, when he prescribed a wage of 1s. gd. per hour. 


Up till 1924 the practice of the Court had been to fix the basic wage in 
accordance with the principles laid down in Ig16, and in connexion with an 
application in 1924 concerning the rate for employees of the Commonwealth 
Railways, when the wage for these workers stood at £5 4s. 6d., the Judge 
(Powers J.) refused to-alter the wage. He stated that he had in mind the 
amount of £4 12s., to which he would have felt justified in adding £1 to 
compensate for the many disadvantages caused by isolation, especially the 
loss of or extra expense of the proper education of the children. He con- 
sidered, therefore, that the wage of £5 4s. 6d. then payable contained a 
special allowance on such account, and that the question of such special 
allowances was a matter for employers and employees to settle between 
themselvest. 


In 1927§, Judge Beeby again referred to the regimen of 1916, and implied 
that since then it had formed the foundation of the basic wages fixed by the 
Court, and that the sufficiency of the regimen, except as to rent and one or 
two minor omissions, had never been questioned. On this occasion he fixed 
the basic wage at £5 ros. per week, or 2s. 6d. per hour, which included 20s. 
per week district allowance which was suggested by Mr. Justice Powers in 
his 1924 award as being a reasonable amount. 


As there was no adjustment clause in operation in Territory awards, the 
basic wage of £5 Ios. remained in operation until 1934, excepting that it 
was reduced by the Financial Emergency Act to £4 16s. 3d. per week. 

In 1934||, the Full Court for the first time considered the basic wage. 


The Court brought the regimen of the 1916 agreement up to date, altered 
the rent figure from 45s. to 65s. per month, and arrived at the amount of 


EOUCcAhe Deer PetreCrAine past: PeZOUCcA ese 73 § 25 C.A.R., p. 897. 
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£4 tos. gd. per week. This was £1 4s. gd. above the Court’s “ needs ” basic 
wage recently declared for the six capital cities, the Court regarding the 
difference as representing the extra amount required to purchase the same 
standard of living as in the six capital cities, with nothing by way of com- 
pensation allowance. 


Automatic adjustment provisions first introduced into the awards by 
this judgment were effected by inserting an appropriate Adjustment Scale 
based on the equation of £4 Ios. gd. to the Food and Groceries retail price 
mdex-number (Special) 1184 for Darwin for the month of August, 1934. 


In 1938*, the Court granted a “loading” of 3s. per week on the wage 
because the Commonwealth Government had extended to the Territory its 
general civil service increase of £8 per annum. 


In 1939f, the adjustment clause was suspended pending further inquiry 
into the basic wage, and an amount of 16s. 3d. was added as an additional 
‘loading ”’, making the total basic wage at that period £5 Ios. per 
week. 

In 1941f, the Full Court again reviewed the basic wage, and after a full 
investigation of its past history awarded £5 12s. gd., made up of (a) £4 Ios. gd. 
awarded in 1934; (b) 4s. in respect of accrued adjustments since 1939 ; 
(c) 5s. additional allowance for rent; and (d) two constant (unadjustable) 
“loadings ”’ of 3s. and Ios. per week. 


The Court also restored the adjustment clause by equating £4 15s. gd. 
of the foregoing amounts (£4 Ios. gd. plus 5s. rent) to the base index 1184 
of the former adjustment scale (based solely on the Food and Groceries 
price index-number). This, however, never became effective owing to its 
being superseded early in 1942 by the Blakeley Orders referred to below. 
The two “loadings”? were not made adjustable. All other “ loadings ” 
mentioned above were dropped. 


The basis of adjustment was altered by Mr. Conciliation Commissioner 
Arthur Blakeley by Orders dated 29th January, 1942§, owing to the urgent 
necessity to provide, over the period of the war, for adjustments in respect 
of rent, clothing and other miscellaneous items of domestic expenditure 
which, with the exception of rent, had already increased considerably in 
price throughout Australia, and threatened to increase further as the war 
continued. Adjustment by means only of the Food and Groceries Index was 
therefore no longer doing justice to the workers of the Territory, since the 
workers elsewhere in Australia were enjoying the benefit derived from the 
adjustment of their wages by means of the more comprehensive “ C”’ series 
retail price index covering food and groceries, rent, clothing, household 
drapery, household utensils, fuel, light, fares, smoking and other miscel- 
laneous items of household expenditure. 


As there was no All Items (“ C ”’ Series) retail price index for the Territory, 
nor was it possible to compile one on the basis of prices in Darwin, the only 
alternative was to create a “ composite ”’ index with the help of prices for 
these additional items from some other town of somewhat similar living 
conditions. The town selected as being most suitable for this purpose was 


* 39 C.A.B., p. 501. t 40 C.A.R., p. 323. t 44 C.A.RB., p. 253. § 46 C.A.R., p. 4xK- 
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Townsville, and the “composite”? index was therefore computed on the 
basis of food and groceries prices in Darwin, combined with Townsville 
prices for rent, clothing and other miscellaneous items of domestic 
expenditure mentioned above, the index being designated “ The Darwin 
Special ‘ All Items’ Index.” 


Taking the December quarter, 1940, as a suitable period upon which adjusi- 
ments should be based, for which quarter the Special “ All Items” index- 
number was 1036, the Court’s basic wage of £4 19s. gd. (including 4s. 
for, accrued adjustments) declared in its judgment of 7th April, 1941*, 
was related (not “equated ”’) to the Index-Number Division (1031-1043) 
containing index-number 1036 of the “‘C” series adjustment scale formerly 
used by the Court in its awards (Base: 1923-27 = 1,000 = 81s.), thus 
giving workers in the Territory the same basis of adjustment as that 
operating in respect of all workers throughout Australia coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Court. It should be noted in this connexion that the 
Court’s “ needs ” equivalent of index-number 1,036 was 84s., so that 15s. gd. 
of the Darwin wage was left “ unadjustable.” The rate payable from Ist 
February, 1942 (when the new basis first became operative), on the basis 
of index-number 1,099 for December quarter, 1941, was therefore £5 17s. gd., 
inclusive of 5s. by adjustments under the scale since December quarter, 
1940 (1,036) and the two unadjustable “loadings” of 3s. and ros. granted 
by the Court’s judgment of 7th April, 1941. 


Following the bombing of Darwin on 19th February, 1942, and on sub- 
sequent occasions, It was no longer possible to obtain even food and groceries 
prices in Darwin, and prices from Alice Springs and Tennant Creek were 
substituted for those of Darwin in the Special Index by means of a suitable 
“graft ”’ of the new to the old prices in order to cancel out the effect on the 
index due solely to this substitutionf. 


On an application by the Unions for the addition to the basic wage in 
the Territory of the amount of 7s. per week added by the Court elsewhere 
in Australia by its “Interim” Basic Wage Judgment of 13th December, 
1946 (see page 80, vi), the Full Court on 13th March, 1947, decided to 
postpone the matter pending a general review of the basic wage in the 
Territory, although the Court granted the amount in the case of areas south 
of the 20th Parallel of South Latitude (see below). This further review 
was opened in Darwin with preliminary evidence taken by J. H. Portus, 
C.C., on 16th February, 1948, and ultimately dealt with by the Full Court 
in Adelaide on 20th May, 1948. The Court made an “ interim ” judgment, 
pending the hearing and finalization of the basic wage inquiry held in 
1949-50 at the instance of the combined unions throughout Australia (see 
page 81, vii), granting the present equivalent of the 7s. referred to above, 
namely, 8s. ; adopting the new Darwin Special ‘‘ All Items ’”’ Index as from 
the March quarter, 1948 (containing the restored prices of food and groceries 
for Darwin proper, plus Townsville prices for rent, clothing and miscellaneous 
items), namely, 1,283 ; transferred the basis of adjustment from the present 
Automatic Adjustment Scale (“C”’ Series) on 1,000 = 81s. per week to 
the new Scale on 1,000 = 87s. per week [in conformity with the ‘“‘ Court ”’ 





* 44 C.A.R., D. 353. T 48 C.A.R., p. 20. 
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Index (2nd Series)]; and expressed it to come into operation from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing after 20th May, 1948. The 
resultant total basic w age payable was therefore £7 os. gd., made up of 
£5 12s. (the “ needs ” equivalent of TES number 1,283 mentioned above), 
the “ unadjustable ’’ amount of I5s. od. (see page 93) and the loadings 
3s. and Ios. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 81) an 
“interim ’”’ increase of £1 2s. per week was authorized pending a special inquiry 
into the fixation of a new basic wage for the Northern Territory. Ag a 
result of the latter inquiry the Court, announced on 19th November, 1951, 
that it would make an order “ based upon the consent and agreement of the 
parties for a basic wage in the Northern Territory at £10 Ios. per week.” 
The new rates were operative from the beginning of the first pay-period in 
November, 1951. The Darwin Special “ All Items ’ Index (see above) was 
retained as the basis for subsequent quarterly adjustments but with the 
index-number of 1824 equated to 200s. per week. Subsequently by 
decisions of the Conciliation Commissioner, a special loading of Ios. per week 
operative from the same date as the new basic wage was added to the wage 
rates in most awards applicable to that part of the Northern Territory 
north of 20th parallel of South latitude. 


(b) Northern Territory (South of 20th parallel of South Latitude).—There 
are two main groups of employees in this area of the Northern Territory, 
namely, employees of the Commonwealth Railways and employees of the 
Departinent of Works and Housing (formerly the Works and Services 
Branch of the Department of the Interior). 


The small number of Commonwealth Railways employees engaged in 
the area are at Alice Springs and in several small permanent-way gangs 
between Alice Springs and the South Australian border. 


Prior to 1937 Commonwealth Railways employees were covered by awards 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, but since that 
year the rates of pay (including the basic wage) have been as prescribed by 
determinations of the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. It has 
been the practice of the Court and the Public Service Arbitrator to fix a 
common base rate for Commonwealth Railways emp doy ees (the main centre 
being Port Augusta) and to provide, by means of “ District Allowances,” 
additional rates to employees in isolated areas, 


Prior to 3rd February, 1935, Commonwealth employees (other than 
Commonwealth Railways employees) engaged in the Northern Territory 
south of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude were paid the Darwin basic wage. 
The Full Court in Judgment issued on 13th November, 1934*, fixed a rate 
of 80s. per week for Works and Services en iployees, which included an amount 
of 7s. per week to cover the cost of freight on goods purchased from the 

Railway Stores at Port Augusta. This rate compared with £4 Ios. od. 
pele paid in areas north of the 2oth ee allel, and with £3 5s:in Adelaide. 


. PAC DOs: 
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Provision was also made for the adjustment of this wage to be 
made in the manner provided by the Court for railway employees at Alice 
Springs, namely, on the basis of the Court’s ‘‘C” series adjustment scale in 
accordance with the variations of the ‘“‘Special’”’ index-number for Port 
Augusta (inclusive of Railway Stores prices for groceries and dairy produce). 
Although no base index-number was mentioned, it can be taken that the 
base index-number division of the scale (809-820 = 66s.) was the starting 
point of the variations and was related to a total basic wage of £4, as this 
division contained ** C”’ series index-number 81g (Special) for the September 
quarter, I934—from which it will also be observed that only 66s. of the total 
wage was actually adjustable. 


The 3s. per week “loading” granted by the Court in 1938* applied to 
employees located south of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude as well as to 
those engaged north thereof. 


At a hearing on 12th and 13th March, 1947, the Full Court granted to 
workers in this area the amount of 7s. per week consequent upon its 
“ Interim” Basic Wage Judgment of 13th December, 1946, as an addition 
to the “adjustable” part of the basic wage applicable. The questions 
raised as to a general review of the basic wage in the Territory as a whole 
were postponed pending the hearing and finalization of the basic wage 
inquiry held in 1949-50 at the instance of the combined Unions of Australia 
(see page 81). 


By an Order of 11th October, 1949, the Full Court amended the existing 
award to provide for the adjustment to date and thereafter (by means of 
the “ C”’ Series Automatic Adjustment Scale) of the 7s. per week “‘ excess ’” 
over the contemporaneous “needs” rate granted by the Full Court on 


13th November, 1934f. 


The relevant “ Special” ““C” Series index-number for the latter period 
(as indicated above) was 819, equivalent to a “needs” wage of £3 6s. per 
week, and the above adjustment was eflected by an additional column to 
the Scale calculated on the basis of raising the weekly “ needs ” equivalents 
by the ratio of 66s. to 73s., or by multiplying the successive weekly “‘ needs ” 
rates by the factor 1.10606. Thus, the base rate of the Scale 1000 = 87s. 
became 96s. 


The Order was expressed to come into operation from the first Sunday 
in December, 1949, on the basis of the index-number for September quarter, 
1949, as the starting point. The “needs” rate for this was £6 Is. which 
by the above formula became £6 14s., and to this was added the loadings 
previously payable of 7s. for “ Freight Costs’ and 3s. for ‘‘ Prosperity 
Loading,” making a total basic wage of £7 4s., representing an increase of 
6s. per week over the former basis of calculation. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 81) an 
“interim ” increase of £1 2s. per week was authorized pending a special 
inquiry into the fixation of a new basic wage for the Northern Territory. 
As a result of the latter inquiry the Court announced on 19th November, 
1951, that it would make an order “ based upon the consent and agreement 
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of the parties for a basic wage in the Northern Territory at £10 10s. per 
week.” The new rates were operative from the beginning of the first pay- 
period in November, 1951. The Port Augusta Special “ All Items ” Index 
(see above) was retained as the basis for subsequent quarterly adjustments 
but with the index-number of 1757 equated to 194s. per week. Subsequently 
by decisions of the Conciliation Commissioner, a special loading of 7s. per 
week operative from the same date as the new basic wage was added to the 
wage rates in most awards applicable to that part of the Northern Territory 
south of 20th parallel of south latitude. | 


5. State Basic Wages.—(i) New South Wales.—The first determination 
under the New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard 
“living ” wage for adult male employees was made on 16th February, 1914, 
when the Court of Industrial Arbitration fixed the “ living ” wage at £2 8s. per 
week for adult male employees in the metropolitan area. Determinations 
of the “living”? wage in New South Wales were made by the Court of 
Industrial Arbitration during the period 1914 to 1916. The Board of 
Trade was established in 1918, and was empowered to determine the 
“living” wage for adult male and female employees in the State. Its 
first declaration was made on 5th September, 1918, and numerous declara- 
tions were made during the period 1918 to 1925, the last declaration being 
that of 24th August, 1925. The Board ceased to function after the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act 1926 established the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales, which exercised the powers of the Board of Trade 
as from 15th April, 1926. The Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act 
No. 45, 1927, altered the constitution of the Industrial Commission from 
a single Commissioner to one consisting of three members. Act No. 14 
of 1936, however, provided for the appointment of four members and 
Act No. 36 of 1938 for the appointment of not less than five and not more 
than six members. The Commission was directed inter alia, ‘‘ not more 
frequently than once in every six months to determine a standard of living 
and to declare . . . . the living wages based upon such standard for 
adult male and female employees in the State.” The Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act, 1932, directed the Commission within twenty-eight devs 
from the end of the months of March and September to adjust the living 
wages so declared to accord with the increased or decreased cost of main- 
taining the determined standard. The first declaration of the Commission 
was made on 15th December, 1926, when the rate for adult males was fixed 
at £4 4s. per week, the same rate as that previously declared by the Board of 
Trade. The adult male rate was determined on the family unit of a man, 
wife and two children from 1914 to 1925; a man and wife only in 1927, 
with family allowances for dependent children; and a man, wife, and one 
child in 1929, with family allowances for other dependent children. With 
the adoption in 1937 of the Commonwealth basic wage, however, (see below), 
the identification of a _ specified family unit with the basic wage 
disappeared. 


Employees in rural industries are not covered by the rates shown in the 
following table ; a living wage for rural workers of £3 6s. per week was in 
force for twelve months from October, 1921, and a rate of £4 4s. operated 
from June, 1927, to December, 1929, when the power of industrial tribunals 
to fix a living wage for rural workers was withdrawn. 
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The variations in the living wage determined by the industrial tribunals 
of New South Wales are shown below :— 


Basic Wage Variations in New South Wales. 
(State J wrisdiction.) 





Male. Female. 








Basic Wage Basic Wage 


Date of Declaration. Date of Declaration. 





per Week. per Week. 

eat Fa is (ee ay Bae’ 
16th February, 1914 GEE | fo. a oe 
17th December, 1915 2126 
18th August, 1916 215 6 e ae 
5th September, 1918 3 0 0 17th December, 1918 I 10 Oo 
8th October, 1919 2°17 20 23rd December, 1919 119 0 
8th October, 1920 ees SG 23rd December, 1920 203070 
8th October, 1921 4 2 0 22nd December, 1921 20 Oo 
12th May, 1922 318 o gth October, 192 I 1g 6 
roth April, 1923 .. 319 Oo | (a) oi es 2700 
7th September, 1923 Ava20 0 xe or: aS as) 
24th August, 1925 4 4 0 | 2 2 6 
27th June, 1927 4 5 0 | 2 6 © 
20th December, 1929 4 2 6 2 4 6 
26th August, 1932 3 10 oO | 118 o 
11th April, 1933 .. 3 8 6 i 17,0 
20th October, 1933 3 6 6 I 16 0 
26th April, 1934 .. 370 I 16 6 
18th April, 1935 .. suo nO ee bly, 10 
24th April, 1936 .. cymkey Pie. | (6)r 17 6 
27th October, 1936 3,100 I 18 o 
27th April, 1937 .. 3 11 6(c) I 18 6 


a IE ee ee 

(a) Dates of declarations from 1923 on were the same as those for male rate. 

(b) Rate declared, £1 158. 6d., but Jaw amended to provide a rate for females at 54 per cent. of that 
of males. 

(c) Hereafter wages are fixed and adjusted quarterly in accordance with the practice of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for details of which and latest rates see next. page, 





Following on the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration of 23rd June, 1937, referred to on page 77 the Government of 
New South Wales decided to bring the State Basic Wage into line with the 
Commonwealth rates ruling in the State, and secured an amendment of the 
Industrial Arbitration Act (No. 9 of 1937) to give effect thereto. The Act was 
passed on 7th October, 1937, and canie into operation from the commencement 
of the first pay period in October, practically from 1st October, 1937. ‘The 
general principles laid down by the Commonwealth Court were followed 
as Closely as practicable and provision was made for the automatic adjust- 
ment of wages in conformity with variations of retail prices as shown by 
the Commonwealth Court’s ‘“ All Items” Retail Price Index-numbers, 
shortly known as the ‘‘ Court’ Series of Index-numbers. The Common- 
wealth Court’s principle of treating the “‘ prosperity loadings ” as a separate 
and non-adjustable part of the total basic wage was adopted. The rates . 
for country towns were, with certain exceptions, fixed at 3s. per week below 
the metropolitan rate ; and Crown employees, as defined, received a‘ prosperity 
loading ” of 5s. per week, as against the 6s. laid down for employees in 
outside industry. The basic rate for adult females was fixed at 54 per cent. 
of the adult male rate to the nearest 6d. The provisions of the main Acts 
for the periodic declaration of the living wage by the Industrial Commission 
were repealed, but the amending Act placed on the Commission the 
responsibility of altering all awards and agreements in conformity with the 
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intentions of the new Act; to define boundaries within which the various 
rates are to operate* ; and to specify the appropriate “ Court ” Series retail 
price index-numbers to which they are to be related. 


The judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
of 12th October, 1950, necessitated attention by the legislature to the clauses 
of the Industrial Arbitration Act providing for the automatic adjustment of 
rates of pay based on the Commonwealth Basic Wage Judgment of 23rd 


June, 1937. 


An amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act was assented to on 
23rd November, 1950, which empowered the Industrial Commission to vary 
the terms of awards and industrial agreements affecting male rates of pay, 
to the extent to which the Commission thought fit, to give effect to the 
alteration in the basic wage for adult males made by the Commonwealth 
judgment. In the case of female rates of pay the Commission was empowered 
to review the terms of awards and industrial agreements and to vary such 
terms as in the circumstances the Commission decided proper, but no 
variation was to fix rates of pay for female employees lower than the Com- 
monwealth basic wage for adult females. 


To facilitate the work of the Commission, awards were divided into 
separate classes, and orders issued regarding the variations to be made to 
those in each class. The rates for adult males were increased by the same 
amounts as the corresponding Commonwealth rates, with special provision 
to cover the cases of apprentices, casual workers and employ ees on plecework. 
In deciding the variation for female employees the Commission prescribed 
an increase in the total wage rate (1.e., basic wage plus marginal rate) of 
£1 4s. 6d. per week subject to the statutory provision (incorporated in the 
amendment of 23rd November) that the minimum total rate was to be not 
less than the basic wage for adult females prescribed in Commonwealth 
awards, that is, at least 75 per cent. of the corresponding male basic wage 
rate. 

In the judgment delivered on gth March, 1951, giving reasons for its 
decision on female rates, the Commission decided that the basic wage for 
adult females prescribed by the Commonwealth Court in reality included 
a portion “‘ due to secondary considerations,’ and could not be considered 
a “‘reasonable and proper basic wage for the assessment of rates of female 
employees under the Industrial Arbitration Act ”’ 


In discussing the composition of the amount of £6 3s. 6d. which the 
Commonwealth Court in its judgment of October, 1950, had prescribed as 
the basic wage for adult females in New South Wales, the Commission stated 
‘ After giving the matter fullest consideration, we think in the circumstances 
it is reasonable to allocate £1 of the said sum of £6 3s. 6d. to secondary 
considerations and to regard the amount of £1 4s. 6d. as an addition proper 
to be made to the pre-existing basic wage in New South Wales of £3 rIgs. 
The total, £5 3s. 6d. becomes therefore the true female basic wage in New 
South Wales. To state the decision the Commission has reached in other 
words, the Commission assesses the true basic wage or foundational wage 
which it is proper to apply when adjusting, or in the course of making future 
awards assessing rates of female employees under the Industrial Arbitration 


Act, as £5 3s. 6d. per week.” 


As a consequence of the overriding statutory requirement that no rate 
for adult females in State awards shall fall below the Commonwealth basic 


—-————- 


* See N.S.W. Industrial Gazette 1937, Vol. 52, pages 783-4. 
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wage for adult females, the amount of the quarterly adjustments to the 
female basic wage for changes in the “ Court ” series index numbers is the 
same in Commonwealth and State awards. 

By an amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act in June, 1951, the 
differentiation in rates for the basic wage in different districts and for 
employees under Crown awards was eliminated as a general rule, malting 
the basic wage throughout the State equal to that paid in Sydney, with the 
main exception of the Broken Hill district where a different basic rate still 
prevails. 

The rates applicable from the beginning of the first pay period com- 
mencing in November, 1951, in the metropolitan area, under this system 
of fixation and adjustment were £10 7s. per week for adult males, and £7 15s. 
for adult females. 

The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
dependent children under fourteen years of age operated in New South Wales 
from July, 1927, until superseded by the Commonwealth Government scheme 
from Ist July, 1941, and a brief account of the main features of the system 
appeared on page 103 of Labour Report No. 36. 

(11) Vectorra.—Up to October, 1934, no basic wage was fixed by any 
State authority in Victoria, but the Wages Boards followed the rates of 
the Commonwealth Court to a large extent, and also made similar periodical 
adjustments in accordance with variations in retail prices. With the passing 
of The Factories and Shops Acts, Nos. 4,275 of 1934 which operated from 
17th October, 1934, and 4,461 of 1936, it is obligatory on all Wages 
Boards to adopt Commonwealth Award rates and conditions ‘‘ which such 
Boards are under the Factory and Shops Acts empowered to include in their 
determinations’. The Act further provides for the Secretary for Labour 
to make adjustments of wages according to. variations in retail price index- 
numbers without calling the Boards together for the purpose, in respect of 
all Determinations which include an adjustment clause. 


In accordance with the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wages from 
December, 1950 (see page 81) the Wages Boards met and incorporated the 
new Commonwealth rates in their determinations. 

The adult male weekly rate for Melbourne was increased by 19s. to £8 2s. 
and the new adult female rate became £6 Is. 6d. (75 per cent. of the adult 
male rate). 

The Commonwealth rates for Melbourne operative from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing in November, 1951, were £9 19s. per week 
for adult males and £7 gs. per week for adult females. 


(iii) Queensland.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act No. 
28 of 1929 repealed the Industrial Arbitration Act I916 and amendments 
thereof, and the Basic Wage Act of 1925. The Board of Trade and Arbitration 
was abolished, and a Court, called the Industrial Court, was established. 
The Act provides that it shall be the duty of the Court to make declarations 
as to—(a) the “basic”’ wage, and (6) the maximum weekly hours to be 
worked in industry (called the “standard ’’ hours). For the purposes of 
making any such declarations the Court shall be constituted by the Judge 
and two members one of whom shall be also a member of the Queensland 
Prices Board. 

The main provisions to be observed by the Court when determining the 
“basic ’’ wage are—(a) the minimum wage of an adult male employee 
shall be not less than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employee 
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of average health, strength and competence, and his wife and a family of 
three children in a fair and average standard of comfort, having regard to 
the conditions of living prevailing among employees in the calling in respect 
of which such minimum wage is fixed, and provided that the earnings of the 
children or wife of such employee shall not be taken into account; (b) the 
minimum wage of an adult female employee shall be not less than is 
sufficient to enable her to support herself in a fair and average standard 
of comfort, having regard to the nature of her duties and to the conditions 
of living prevailing among female employees in the calling in respect of which 
such minimum wage is fixed. The Court shall, in the matter of making 
declarations in regard to the “ basic ” wage or “ standard ” hours, take into 
consideration the probable economic effect of such declaration in relation 
to the community in general, and the probable economic effect thereof upon 
industry or any industry or industries concerned. 

The first formal declaration by the Industrial Arbitration Court in this 
State of a basic wage was gazetted on 24th February, 1921, when the 
basic wage was declared at £4 5s. per.week for adult males, and £2 3s. for 
adult females. Prior to this declaration the rate of £3 17s. per week for 
adult desea had been generally recognized by the Court in its awards as the 
“basic” or “ living” wage. The declarations of the Industrial Court are 
published ef the Queensland Industrial Gazette and the various rates declared 
are as follows :— 


Basic Wage Variations in Queensland. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 











Adult Basic Wage. 





Date of Operation. 





Male. | Female. 








£ :8. a. £3; -@: 
1st March, 1921. - ae ws a 4 5 0 2 3 0 
1st March, 1922. | 4 0 O 210 
28th September, 192 5 (a) | 4 5 0 2-2, <C 
tst Anenst, 1930 4 0 O 21 0 
18st December, 1930 3 17 0 I1ag 6 
ist July, 1931 314 0 I 19g Oo 
ist April, 1937 3 18 oO 210 
tet April, 1938 4 I Oo 2O 
7th August, 1939 4 4 0 25 Oo 
31st March, 1941 4 9 0 2 8 0 
4th May, 1942(b) an a ora 4 1% O 2 9 6 
23rd De cember, 1946 (c) .. - a ae 5 5 O 2am 2G 
7th December, 1950 (c) .. ms ae a TTA.) O 5 
(a) Fixed by Basic Wage Act. (b) Quarterly adjustments provided by judgme nt of Prat, April, 
1942—see below. (c) Consequent upon basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court 


of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The amount of 89s. which, taking the most favorable view of the standard. 
of living, the Court considered complied with the requirements of Section g 
of the Act, was continued in operation up to and including the Court’s 
declaration of 15th April, 1942. In order to ensure that this amount would 
continue to comply with these requirements under prevailing conditions 
created by the war, however, the Court indicated its intention “to declare 
it quarterly on the cost of living “C” Series (All Items) index, 
commencing with the figures for the first quarter of 1942.” In 
accordance with this undertaking the Court, on 21st April, rgq4a, 
aised, as from 4th May, 1942, tlie basic wage to gis. per week for adult 
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inales and 49s. 6d. for adult females on the basis of the variation in retail 
prices shown by the index-numbers mentioned for Brisbane between ‘the 
December quarter, 1941, and the March quarter, 1942. Since then, quarterly 
adjustments have been made to the basic wage in accordance with changes 
in the “CC” Series (All Items) index. 

In view of the “ Interim ” Basic Wage judgment of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in Decem ber, 1946 (see page 80), the 
Queensland Industrial Court granted an increase in the basic wage of 7s. 
for adult males and 5s. for adult females to operate from 23rd December, 
1946. 

Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wage from December, 
1950 (see page 81) the Industrial Arbitration Court of Queensland conducted 
an inquiry as to what change should be made to the State Basic Wage for 
Queensland. 

By a majority decision on 30th November, 1950, the Industrial Court 
granted an increase of 15s. weekly to both adult males and adult females 
thus increasing the metropolitan rates to £7 14s. per week and £5 2s. 6d. 
per week respectively. The increases became operative from 7th December, 
1950. 

The new male rate of £7 14s. corresponded to the Commonwealth Basic Wage 
for the Brisbane metropolitan area and this parity has since been maintained 
although the dates on which the quarterly changes become operative do not 
necessarily correspond with those prescribed for Commonwealth awards. 

The new female rate of £5 2s. 6d. represents 66 per cent. of the male rate 
instead of 63 per cent. (approximately) as previously, and this 66 per cent. 
determines the basic wage payable to adult females. 

The judgment of the Queensland Industrial Court may be found in the 
supplement to the Queensland Industrial Gazette, Vol. 35, No. 4, page 1253. 

The rates payable in accordance with regular quarterly variations from 
29th October, 1951, were £9 5s. for adult males and £6 3s. for adult females. 

The rates shown above are applicable throughout the Southern Division 
(Eastern District—including Brisbane) ; allowances are added for other areas 
as follows :—Southern Division (Western District), 7s. 4d.; Mackay Division, 
58s. 6d.; Northern Division (Kastern District), 1os.; and Northern Division 
(Western District) 17s. 4d. Half of these allowances are granted to females.* 

(iv) South Australia.—The Industrial Code 1920-1950 provides that the 
Board of Industry shall, after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease 
in the average cost of living, declare the “ living wage ” to be paid to adult 
male employees and to adult female employees. The Board has power 
also to fix different rates to be paid in different defined areas. 

It is provided that the Board of Industry shall hold an inquiry for the 
purpose of declaring the “ living wage ” whenever a substantial change in the 
cost of living or any other circumstance has, in the opinion of the Board, 
rendered it just and expedient to review the question of the “ living wage, ” 
but a new determination cannot be made by the Board until the expiration 
of at least six months from the date of its previous determination. 

The Board of Industry consists of five members, one nominated by the 
Minister for Industry, two nominated by the South Australian Employers’ 
Federation as representatives of employers, and two nominated by the 
United Trades and Labour Council of South Australia as representatives .of 
employees. The member nominated by the Minister is President and 
presides at all meetings of the Board. 








* As defined in Queensland Industrial Gazette, roth December, ro21, page 826. 
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According to the Industrial Code 1920-1950, “ living wage” means a sum 
suflicient for the normal and reasonable needs of the average employee 
living in the locality where the work under consideration is done or is to be 
done. 


The family unit is not specifically defined in the Code, but the South 
Australian Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the “ average employee ” 
in respect of whom the “living wage ” is to be declared is a man with a 
wife and three children. 


The first declaration of the “living wage’ was made by the Board of 
Industry on 15th July, 1921, when the “living wage” for adult male 
employees in the metropolitan area was determined at £3 19s. 6d. per week. 
The “ living wage ” for adult female employees in the same area was declared 
on IIth August, I9g21, at £1 15s. per week. 


Following on the declaration of an “interim” increase in its ‘“ needs’ 
basic wage by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 
13th December, 1946 (see p. 80) the South Australian Parliament passed 
the Economic Stability Act No. 52 of 1946. By virtue of this Act and all 
other enabling powers, the Governor may, by proclamation, declare, inter 
alia, the “daily living wage” for adult males in the metropolitan area to 
be one-sixth of the Commonwealth basic weekly wage for this area. A 
proclamation dated 24th December, 1946, was accordingly made by the 
Governor, declaring the rate of 102s. per week, inclusive of the “‘ prosperity 
loading” of 4s. This rate operated from 7th January, 1947. The Act 
mentioned also provided for similar proclamations in respect of any adjust- 
ment of such wage, but the powers of the Board of Industry to declare a 
“‘ living wage’ were retained, and any such wage so declared will supersede 
that declared by proclamation. 


d ‘ ? 


The variations in the living wages determined by the Board of Industry 
are shown below, and apply to the whole State :— 


Living Wage Variations in South Australia. — 
(State Jurisdiction.) 





Male. | Female, 








| Living Wage | Living Wage 


| 
Date of Operation. | Date of Operation. 

















per Week. per Week. 
| £ 8. d. Led Td. 
4th August, 1921.. | 319 6 Ist September, rg21 oe I 15 0 
27th April, 1922 .. aes 7 Own es 
8th November, 1923 | 318 6 | 2 i 
15th May, 1924 .. -. | 4 2 0 | 13th November, 1924 .. 118 o 
13th August, 1925 ot e450 3rd September, 1925 oh I 1g 6 
30th October, 1930 ve |S SO 15th January, 1931 fae I I5 oO 
1oth September, 1931 SO, 28 eh ae, 24th December, 1931 os I Il 6 
7th November, 1935 3 OnO 16th January, 1936 ar I 13 0 
7th January, 1937 ws 3 9 6 29th April, 1937.. BS I 14 9 
25th November, 1937 ae | 314 0 (a) Ee a ms I 16 6 
5th January, 1939 oi esos ZO a a a i213 20 
28th November, 1940 ele 4 4 ae a: 2 I>0 
27th November, 1941 Eo ipl 826 @9hF Gs. 7 oe: 226 
15th October, 1942 el er aal AO ae a 2 Oa? 
26th September, 1946 et ay est: yets: Dee 215 0 
7th January, 1947()) Tt San MO nl ae | 2575 O 
8th July, 1948. oy. 5017.0 a | 3070006 
19th May, 1949 GAs One| ae 3 8 6 
(a) From 1937 dates of operation were the same as those for male.rates. (6) Commonwealth 


rate for metropolitan area adopted. 
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The Industrial Code Amendment Act No. 65 of 1949 made provision for 
the quarterly adjustment of the “living wage” in accordance with the 
variations in the Commonwealth basic wage consequent on the changes in 
the Court Series index of retail prices for Adelaide. In effect this resulted 
in parity between the State Living Wage and the Commonwealth Basic Wage 
from the beginning of the first pay period commencing in February, 1950. 


The prescribed adjustment to the female “living wage” was seven- 
twelfths of the same adjustment to the Commonwealth male basic wage. 


6eé 


The Board of Industry retained power to amend the “ living wage ” but 
any new “living wage ” was to be adjusted quarterly as above. 

Following the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 81), the South 
Australian legislation was amended to enable, wnter alia, the “ living wage ”’ 
to be altered by proclamation “‘ in order to avoid unjustifiable differences 
between rates of wage fixed under Commonwealth and State laws respec- 
tively ” 

By proclamation dated 30th November, 1950, the South Australian 
Living Wage in the metropolitan area was increased from £6 17s. to £7 18s. 
for adult males and from £3 14s. 11d. to £5 18s. 6d. for adult females, operative 
from 4th December, 1950. These new rates were identical with the December 
rates fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for 
the metropolitan area of South Australia. 


There was thus an increase of £1 Is. per week for adult males and 
£2 3s. 7d. for adult females. The larger increase for females was attributable 
to the change in the percentage of the male rate upon which the female rate 
was based. Previously the female rate had been approximately 54 per cent. 
of the male basic wage but by the proclamation the female basic wage was 
increased to 75 per cent. of the corresponding male rate. 


The rates payable in accordance with the quarterly adjustments notified 
by the President of the Board of Industry operating from the beginning of 
the first pay-period commencing in November, 1951, were £9 15s. per eek 
for adult males, and £7 6s. for adult females. 


(v) Western Australia.—The Court of Arbitration, appomted under the 
provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1950, determines and 
declares the “‘ basic”? wage in this State. The Court consists of three 
members appointed by the Governor, one on the recommendation of the 
industrial unions of employers, one on the recommendation of the industrial 
unions of employees, while the third member is a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. The last-mentioned member is the President of the Court. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act IgI2-1950 provides that the Court of 
Arbitration may determine and declare a basic wage at any time cn its own 
motion,-and must do so when requested by a majority of industrial unions 
or by the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the lmitation 
that no new determination shall be made within twelve months of the last 
preceding inquiry. 


The term “ basic wage” is defined in the Act as “a wage which the 
Court considers to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom 
it applies”. In determining what is Just and reasonable the Court must 
take into account not only the “ needs of an average worker ’’ but also the 
“economic capacity of industry’ and any other matters the Court deems 
relevant. 
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The family unit is not specifically defined in the Act, but it has been the 
practice of the Court to take as a basis of its calculations a man, his wife 
and two dependent children. 

Provision is also made in the Act for quarterly adjustments of the 
“ basic wage” by the Court of Arbitration when an official statement 
supphed to-the Court by the State Government Statistician relating to the 
cost of living shows that a variation of Is. or more per week has occurred, 
compared with the preceding quarter. These adjustments apply from the 
dates of declaration by the Court. 

The annual and special declarations of the Court of Arbitration under 
the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act are shown for the various 
areas in the State in the following table. It must be noted that prior to 
1950 the legislation differed from that outlined above. Particulars of the 
previous legislation will be found in earlier issues of the Labour Report. 


Basic Wage Variations in Western Australia. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 


ee ae 














Metropolitan Area, South-West Land Gold-felds Areas and 

Date of Operation. ~ | | are a 
Male. | Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

}f sad |£ad)/£ s« d|£ 8.4/8 8. dif. d. 

ist July, 1926 --14 5 O}2 51114 5 O]2 511|/4 5 0|2 Cie 
a eeLO2ZO -- 14 7 012 7 014 7 O12 7 O lag 7 O a2 7 Oo 
»* 9» 1930 46 0/2 6 514 5 0/2 5111/4 5 o|2 511 
s ~60og:~=Ss«dEQI 318 012 2 21/317 o|l2 1 § 337,205) 2 it 28 
fia ss eel g32 312 0/118 11 | 313 6/119 8/1318 o/]2 2. 2 
eee tO33 3 8 0/116 9/3 96 6|1 E7 GO \53-17 04-27 sto 
es mo 34 [3 9 OU 8706103, 10-70) 417 F013 19-6) oo 
yi; E935 See Oa) Te aes tei coe Sen5hleg 1g eed een G 
iss 9s) += 1936 3°10 O08 15 10 Gg | 18 9G 4 OO: 52> 6-6 
Os? 313 9;119 10/314 8/2 0 4|4 7 0|]2 7 Oo 
Peete Gets: 4 ON ON 2S 2 Ae XO 12 BO ars a) | Dro 4 
pes lL O30 DA Maze 1102 4rd ga eer ao 4 10 \b4 16 4 |\b2 12 Oo 
fuss) O40 ATae Oe AAO Au esa ae lee 41I|416 3]212 o 
¢ . 1941(c) 46 0|2 7 61/4 9 3/2 8 2 ees One Leet 
» 1943 te Re iz 1S OWA 1S oA 2 ao 5 ree Lal 7 is fer ae 

7 oF 19044 1 TOETE 2 X34 4 19°84 2 13-10 | 5 7 1 | 2.17 10 
» 53 1945 > ° 1/214 1/419 7/213 9/5 7 5; 218 o 
* 9 1946 Do 247.5 O46 | Zeta 36) gO }2 4816 
z6th Feb., 1947(d) Dele yee NOSE Ow Ou Zed 7 Om ss 5m eanesie 3 
Ist July, 1947 2 7 10) 2°49" 3/5 7 3217 18 15 16 0) 3 2 °8 
» 9 1948 DTD 9S 2 OSs 23 292 | 6 A to a7 
Sees 1949 6 7 I Sao eo || Om Oms,.O tea he mEn a I5 I 3 12 II 
ss 2 1950 LO a Ua NEON BOO 3e ip On 77a sto 6 
th Dac.. 1950(d) 8  ( 5) Laer OM aS ae. S ] S 418 6 


(a) Excluding Gold-fields areas, where rates were the Same as those operating from 1st July, 1926. 
(by Applicable from 24th April, 1939. (c) Applicable from 28th April, I94I. (d) Specia! 
declarations following basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 


The first declarations of the “ basic wage ” by the Court of Arbitration 
since the authority to fix one was vested in the Court by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act of 1925 was made on 11th June. 1926, when the rate for 
adult male employees was determined at £4 5s. per week, and for adult 
lemale employees at £2 5s. 11d. per week. Since that date the principal 
38, 1947 and 1950. 


inquiries have been those of 9g 
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The declaration of 13th June, 1938 (operative from Ist July) was based 
on the findings of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage 1920 (see 
p. 106). For “this purpose the Court reduced the amount recommended 
by the Commission for a five-unit family to the equivalent for a four-unit 
family, and brought the resulting amounts up to their purchasing equivalents 
at the March quarter, 1938, by means of the separate “ group”? retail price 
index-numbers in respect of the sections for food, clothing and miscellaneous 
expenditure, and for rent added an amount which was considered fair under 
ruling conditions. 

The increased basic wage of 26th February, 1947, was granted after an 
inquiry by the Western Australian Court of Arbitration consequent upon the 
“interim ” basic wage judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in December, 1946. (See page 80.) 


Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 81) the Western 
Australian Court of Arbitration resumed an inquiry which had been 
adjourned, to ascertain what change should be made in the State Basic Wage 
rates. In its Judgment of 7th December, 1950, the Covrt decided that the 
basic wage should be increased by £1 per week for adult males and by 15s. 
per w eek for adult females. The rates in the metropolitan area then became 
£8 6s. 6d. for adult males and £4 14s. 1d. for adult females operative from 
18th December, 1950. 


In relation to the female rate the Unions’ claim had been for a basic 
wage equal to 75 per cent. of the male rate instead of the existing 54 per 
cent. basis. Although this claim was not granted it waseintimated that, 
the increase of 15s. should not necessarily be regarded as the Court’s final 
word on the subject. 


The judgment of the Court may be found on page 336 of the Western 
Australian Industrial Gazette, Volume 30, No. 3 3-4. 


As the result of a subsequent inquiry the hace wage for adult females 
was increased to 65 per cent. of the corresponding male rate, operative from 
Ist December, 1951. This was subject to the condition that the increase 
should be offset by the reduction in or deletion of existing margins between 
the besic wage and total wage as specified by the appropriate award or 
detern: ination. 

The rates payable in the metropolitan area in accordance with the 
quarterly adjustments declared by the Court, operating from 22nd October, 
IQ5I, were £10 5s. 8d. for adult males and £5 16s. 3d. for adult females. 


(vi) Tasmania.—No State basic wage is fixed by any State authority 
in Tasmania, but Wages Boards follow to a large extent the rates of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and adjust wages 
automatically or otherwise in accordance with variations in retail price 
index-numbers in conformity with provisions of the Wages Board Act. 

Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 81) the Tas- 
manian Wages Boards met and incorporated the new Commonwealth basic 
wage rates in their determinations. The adult male weekly rate for Hobart 
was increased by £1 Is. to £8 and the new adult female rate became £6 (75 
per cent. of the adult male rate). 


The Commonwealth adult male rate for Hobart operative from the 
begining of the first pay-period commencing in November, 1951, was £9 Igs. 
and the adult female rate is 75 per cent. of the male rate. 
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(vil) Rates Prescribed —The “basic wage” rates of State industrial 
tribunals operative in February and November, I95I, are summarized in the 
following table :— 


State Basic Wage: Weekly Rates. 


























February, 1951. | November, 1951. 
State. a an ) os 
Gnaiuoe | Males. | Females. | Ome unae | Males. | Females. 
sa es aa a eee es | Deseo es | ——— SE epee ei Lae we 
| | | 
PCR 0! | 8 d. 8. ad. S d 
New South Wales— | | 
Metropolitan and | | | 
Country, excluding | | | | 
Broken Hill ae (a) 73 On IZO eo (a) [e207 OMe tS 5e0 
Broken Hill | (a) | 184 o | 138 o (a) | 209 0 | 156 ¢ 
Victoria (b) .. ae | (a) 170 0 | [27 6 | (a) I99 O]| 149 oO 
Queensland— | | | 
Southern Division | | 
(Eastern District) | | | | 
- including Bris- | | | 


bane (c) 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


| : 
oe OF 23O 
| 
Metropolitan Area . 2GeT Sti 2at le |RUO7anOn iE? 25 TORS | 205 8 |d116 3 
| 


(a) 166 o| 12. 6 | (a) 195 Of] 146 O 





" 
South-West Land | | | 

















| Division er i2O <b 5 leah 2ebin OT SLO ces 2 Ons! | 204 7 |dt15 8 
Goldfields and other | 
areas... rere ier so ie) Bay | 10 5 | IOI Q |} 22.10.51 | 210 11 {d118 11 
Tasmania (6) | (a) ' 165 O| 123 6 (a) | 199 0} 149 O 
| | | | 
(a) Operative from beginning of first pay-period commencing in month shown. (6) None declared 
but rates (Capital City) shown are those of Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration which 
are followed to a large extent. (c) Allowances added for other areas :—Males—Southern Division 
(Western District), 7s. 4d.; Mackay Division, 5s. 6d.; Northern Division (Eastern District), ros. ; 
Northern Division (Western District), 17s. 4d.; Females—Half of these allowances. (d) Increased 


female rates operative from rst December, 1951, as follows :— Metropolitan area 133s. 8d.; South-West 
Land ‘Division, 1338. ; Gold-fields and other areas, 137s. 1d. The increase in the basic wage element 
for females in December, 1951, was partly offset by a decrease in the margin between the basic wage 
and total wage. 


6. Royal Commission on Basic Wage, 1920.—The Commonwealth 
Government appointed a Royal Commission in IgIg to inquire into and 
report upon the following matters :— 


(1) The actual cost of living at the present time, according to reason- 
able standards of comfort, including all matters comprised in 
the ordinary expenditure of a household, for a man with a wife 
and three children under fourteen years of age, and the 
several items and amounts which make up that cost. 


(ii) The actual corresponding cost of living during each of the last 
five years. 


(ii1) How the basic wage may be automatically adjusted to the rise 
and fall from time to time of the purchasing-power of money. 


The Commission issued two reports—the first in November, 1920, and 
the second in April, 1921. These reports show that, according to the standard 
assumed by the Commission, the cost of living as at 1st November, 
1920, for a family consisting of man, wife, and three children under fourteen 
years of age, was as follows :-— 
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Royal Commission on Basic Wage: Cost of Living, lst November, 1920. 


{ 
| 




















Particulars. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 

| 
£sd.| £ @.d. f£ad.| £44, £sd.| £ 4d. 
Food . ZO Or | zeOrrs 203 sf G) 2411}; 2 811 
Rent ay 1:20 120550 O7I7 50 019 6 ©19 O| O19 oO 
Clothing 1 7 0 I 9 O I 60 I 8 3 17 9| 1 9 2 
Miscellaneous .. | a I ea Io OnE Topeteer2 len2ees 0 19 10 
Total (a) Ral 7oent 5 16 6 | 5 6 2 516 I Ci Gh 9 Oe 5 16 11 

| 

















(a) Weighted Average Six Capitais—£5 15s. 8d., but no recommendation made. 


The corresponding costs of the commodities and services included (which 
are fully set out in the first report) for the years IgI14 to Ig20 were as 
follows :— 


Royal Commission on Basic Wage: Cost of Living, 1914 to 1920. 


| | 
| 
| 


ao] 
° 
5 
ct 
is 
2} 
° 
lo” 
a 
os 























| 
| 
Years. Sydney. es Brisbane. Adelaide. | 
| | 
= | | | | 
| £ 8. d. fad.| £44.) fad.) £ad.| £ 4d, 
1914 | 312311 3 7 9| 3 4 0 311 2 312 9} 3 6 9 
1915 pat 65( 3.16 a eae 3°1 35197 © | 3117 1°) 3 15" 1 
1916 dean One sia7 5| 31310| 319 7/ 4 1 2] 315 6 
1917 es AO ncOn teAuaze? cli Sel Que Sug Seu anisae ze h 44. IO 
1918 414 8 4 810) 4 6 o| 41011 40-902) 4708) 6 
1919 - | 5 5 3| 418 5| 41510) 5 2 6 5.09/50 4 
1920 ee ere op as 6) 5 6 2 5 16 S| eS eo aes 


In answer to the third clause of the inquiry, the Commission recom- 
mended that “a Bureau of Labour should be organized from existing 
members of the Public Service, which should ascertain from time to time 
the rise and fall in the purchasing-power of money in relation to the 
reasonable standard of comfort for the typical family (i.e., such a family 
as is described in Clauser)”. After consulting the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to methods of collection and tabulation, the Government decided that the 
recommendation would be met by widening the scope of inquiries of this 
nature already made by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
the outcome of which was the creation of the All Items (“‘ C”’ Series) Index 
of Retail Prices, particulars of which are published on pp. 5, 10 and 18 27 
of this Report. 

The recommendations of this Commission in respect of the basic wage 
were not carried out, owing largely to the marked advance the amounts 
suggested represented over ruling rates,* and the grave doubts expressed 
as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 

The standards of this wage, however, were implemented to a certain 
extent in the “ Living Wage ”’ declarations of the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales in 1926 to 1932. 

The amounts recommended were also adopted with slight modifications 
by the Industrial Court of Western Australia in 1926 and again in 
1938 on the basis of a four-unit family, further particulars of which will be 
found on page 105. 


* The ‘‘ Harvester’’ equivalent for Melbourne as at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 138. 
per week, but only £3 18s. to £4 28. was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. 
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7. Child Endowment.—The Commonwealth Government, in June, 1927, 
called a conference at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to 
consider the question of child endowment from a national standpoint. The 
Prime Minister submitted various estimates of the cost of endowing dependent 
children under fourteen years of age in Australia at 5s. per week, After 
discussion, it was decide d to refer ie matter to a Ae al Commission to be 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government. 


The Commission submitted its report on 15th December, 1928. It was 
not unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and recommendations of 
the members were embodied in two separate reports, which dealt 
exhaustively with the constitutional aspects, existing systems, industrial 
legislation, the basic wage, standard of living, regulation of wages, working 
conditions and cognate matters. 


The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority reports 
as : Y Tey 
were given in Labour Report No. Io. 


At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Canberra 
in May, 1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth 
Government was not prepared to adopt a scheme financed entirely from 
the proceeds of taxation, as had been recommended in the minority report. 
The Commonwealth Government agreed with the majority of the Com- 
mission that child endowment could not be separated from the control of 
the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and 
which the States were not prepared to relinquish. The Government, 
therefore, did not propose to establish any system of child endowment. 
It was generally agreed that any scheme which would increase the charges 
upon industry would be unwise at that particular time. The matter "of 
child endowment was accordingly left to be dealt with as the State Govern- 
ments should think proper. 


Harly in 1941, the Commonwealth Government announced its intention 
to introduce a scheme of child endowment throughout Australia. The 
necessary legislation* was introduced into Parliament on 27th March, and 
the passage through all stages was completed on 3rd April, 1941. The 
scheme came into operation from Ist July, 1941. As amended to date 
(November, I951) its main features are as follows :— 


Any person who is a resident of Australia and has the custody, care and 
control of one or more children under the age of 16 years, or an approved 
institution of which children are inmates shall be qualified to receive an 
endowment in respect of each child. 


From 20th June, 1950, the rates of endowment have been— 

(a) where the endowee has one child only, 5s. per week ; 

(b) where the endowee has two or more children—in respect of the 
elder or eldest child, 5s. per week and in respect of each other 
child Ios. per week ; 

(c) in the case of the endowee being an approved institution the rate 
is Ios. per week for each child inmate. 


There are provisions to cover cases of families divided by reason of 
divorce, separation, death of a parent or other circumstances. In such 
cases pa yment may be made to the father, mother or other person. 








* Act No. 8 1941 « hild E inoue ne Act) as mended by no 5, 1942-and No S. 10 and 41, 1945 (now 
incorporated in Part VI. of the Social Services Consolidation Act 1947-1951), Act No. 2, 1941 (P av-roll 
‘Tax Assessment Act); and Act No. 3, 1941 (Pay-roll Tax Act). 
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A child born during the mother’s temporary absence from Australia is 
deemed to have been born here. 


There is a twelve months residential requirement for claimants and 
children who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the claimant 
and the child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. 


Endowment will be paid for the children of members of the Naval, 
Military or Air Forces of the United Kingdom who are serving with the 
Australian Forces, from the time of their arrival in Australia. 


From Ist July, I941, when the scheme was introduced the rate of 
endowment was 5s. per week for each child in excess of one in a family and, 
for each child under 16 years in an approved institution, the rate being 
increased to 7s. 6d. a week from 25th June, 1945, and to Ios. per week from 
gth November, 1948. There is no means test. 


Endowment in respect of the first child under 16 years m a family was 
first provided for by an amendment of the legislation in June, 1950. 


Consequent upon the coaeuee of the Commonwealth Child Endowment 
Scheme, appropriate steps were t: 1ken for the termination of existing schemes 
operating i in New South Wales and the Commonwealth Public Service. The 
New South Wales system of child endowment was in operation from July, 
1927 to July, 1941, and the Commonwea Ith Pubhe Service system operated 
from November, 1920, until July, 1941. Details of these schemes appeared 
in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 36,’p. 103). 


A summary of the ope mtuons of this scheme during the five years 
1946-47 to 1950-51 is given below: 


Child Endowment: Australia, 1946-47 to 1950-51. 


























| | 
Endowed Families. Approved Institutions. | 
| Total 
Year | a —| Number of 
, | Number of r =e Number of | Endowed 
| Pas : of Endowed Reh rrres of Endowed | Children. 
)_ families. Children. hea Children. 
| | 
1940-47 - 559,730 986,514 355 F9,743 | 1,006,557 
1947-48 a 586,415 150295777 366 20,580 | 1,050,357 
1948-49 .. 620,819 1,083,994 369 21,305 | 1,105,299 
1949-50 ny: 662,949 1,813,925 375 22,397 | 1,836,322 
1950-5! ar 1,150,847 2,805,177 370 23,753 | 2,388,930 
. 7 i | | | Average | Average | 
Amount | ne Annual Number of pn paced 
Paid to Liability for Rate of Endowed Cuties 
Year. Endowees mada saa reper Endowment Children DA on 
and Approved an ott Tens per Endowed | per Endowed aaesite f 
Institutions. a Family on Family on Parnlatie 
| 30th June. 3oth June. dite aisha 
—-—__—_-——-| | —_______ | —_—__—- = SS ee ere 
£ | “J a 
1946-47 .. | 19,862,933 19,627,862 34-379 1.763 1,3.8 
1947-48 .. | 19,425,518 20,481,961 34-243 1.757 1,362 
1948-49 .. | 24,323,413 | 28,737,774 45.398 1.740 | 1,397 
1949-50 .. | 30,337,363 | 39,120,035 58.139 2.730 | 2,243 
1950-51 .. | 43-584,614 | 47,151,169 40.434 2.055 | 2,834 
| | 
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CHAPTER IV.—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Employment. 


I, General.—Data on which this section is based are divided into three 
main categories: (a) Censuses, 1933 and 1947, and quasi-censuses; (6) 
monthly returns for Pay-roll Tax purposes, supplemented by regular 
collections of Government employment ; and (¢) reports from Trade Union 
secretaries. 

The first quasi-census was the National Register, July, 1939. It covered 
males aged 18-64 years and, supplemented by other data, provided estimates 
for July, 1939. The Civilian Register, June, 1943, and Occupation Survey, 
June, 1945, covered civilians aged 14 years and over and were supplemented 
by records of the Defence Forces. 


Pay-roll Tax returns first became available in July, r94t. 


2. Total Occupied Persons.—({i) Australia.—The estimates in the table 
below are divided into three categories (a) Defence Forces; (6) all persons 
fully occupied as employers, or self-employed in businesses or on farms ; 
and (c) wage or salary earners fully employed, or occupied as casual, part-time, 
intermittent or seasonal wage earners. Unemployed wage earners are 
excluded. 


Male unpaid ‘‘ helpers” in rural industry, who numbered about 35,000 
in June, 1933, and about 21,000 in June, 1947, have been included with 
employers and self-employed persons, as it is considered that the majority 
of these are sons or other close relatives of farmers working in an unotticial 
partnership or as learners with the farm owner. Unpaid “ helpers ” in other 
industries, who numbered about 6,000 males and 4,000 females in June, 
1933, have been included with wage and salary earners. Unpaid female 
‘‘helpers”’ on farms are very numerous, some 22,000 being shown on 
Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics returns for March, 1947. Generally 
they are occupied mainly in home duties. All women occupied in unpaid 
home duties have been excluded from the category of occupied persons. 


Statistics of net enlistments in the Defence Forces shown in the table 
below represent total enlistments for full-time duty less deaths and discharges. 
Prior to December, 1941, men in certain age-groups were called up for short 
training courses but these men are excluded from the figures. In July, 
1941, the number of such men was approximately 50,000. 


Total Occupied Persons: Australia, 1933 to 1947, 


(’000.) 








|| | | Tp 
| | Employers and Self- | | 


























| Defence employed Persons. Wage and Salary Earners. | || Total 
| Forces Total || Occupied 
Yearand | -(Net || —— . - ————1|Occupied|| Persons 
emule ra || Rural | Other | Rural Other | | ries shee 
ments). |! i | hess | lans. |} Forces. 

(a) || XIndus- | Indus- | Total. | Indus- | Indus- | Total. | (a) 

try. tries. | try. | tries. | | 
MALES. 

1933 —June.. 5.8 | 292.4 248.3 540.7 | 200.0 992.0 | 1192.0 | 1732-7 |, 1738.5 
1939—July.. I2.9 || 300.0 299.0 599.0 202.0 | 1293.1 | 1495.1 | 2094.1 || 2107.0 
194I—July.. 282.86) 284.0 208.0 492.0 188.0 | 1363.4 | 1551.4 | 2043.4 | 2326.2 
1943—June.. 685.0 262.0 | 150.0 | 412.0 120.9 | 1273.2 | 1394.1 | 1806.1 || 2491.1 
1945—June(c)} 603.5 |} 287.5 | 187.1 | 474.6| 130.2 1294.2 | 1424.4 | 1899.0 || 2502. 
1947—June.. | 53.2 || 278.9! 286.8 | 565.7 | 148.2 1d1649.4 !d1797.6 1d2363.3 ||d2416.5 








See footnotes on following page. 
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Total Occupied Persons: Australia, 19383 to 1947—continued. 

































































(’oco.) 
a {eae I SaaS : EST RCT Bee Say a 
| Employers and Self- Ww z 
| Defence | employed Persons. | Cosa retina ta Total | Total 
Year and | vine | , Occupied || eouPied 
oe | Enlist- || Rural | Other Rural | Other | ea | including 
| ments). || Indus- | Indus- | Total. Indus- | Indus- | Total. ans. || Forces. 
(a) | try. | tries. | try. tries. | (a) 
FEMALES. 
an 
| | | j | (e) i 1} 
1933—June.. | Pe | 15.1 | 56.2 | Lins 4.4 | 447-5 | 451-9 | 523-2 || 523.2 
1939—July.. es \| 16.0 62.0 | 78.0 4.0 561.6 | 565.6 | 643.6 || 643.6 
1941—July.. 1.8 | 14.0 56.8 70.8 | 6.0 656.2 | 662.2 | 733-0 || 734.8 
1943—June.. | 44.0 || Oa f | 34.4 46.1 | 28.1 682.1 | 710.2 | 756.3 || 800.3 
1945—June(c) | 45-4 | 17.0 | AQeX 60.5 | 230 667.1 | 690.1 750.2 ] 795.6 
1947 —June At 0.8 il T3ah46 55.8 69.6 | 8.1 d659.9 ' d668.0 ! 4737.0 |! 4738.4 
PERSONS. 
nnn Ey aa aa oa eeny 
1933—June.. | 5.8 || 307-5 | 304-5 | 612.0 | 204.4 1439-5 | 1643.9 | 2255.9 | 2261.7 
1939—July.. | 12.9 || 316.0 | 361.0 | 677.0 | 206.0 | 1854.7 | 2060.7 | 2737.7 || 2750.6 
194I—July.. | 284.65 298.0 | 264.8 | 562.8 | xg94.0 | 2019.6 | 2213.6 | 2776.4 | 3061.¢@ 
1943—June.. | 729.0 || 273-7 | 184.4 458.1 149.0 | 1955.3 | 2104.3 | 2562.4 || 3291.4 
r945—June(c) | 648.9 || 304-5 | 230.2 534-7 | 153.2 |] 1961.3 | 2114.5 2649.2 || 3298.1 
1947—June . | sacri 20207) # 342.01" 1035.3) 150.3 4€2309.3 !42465.6 !d3100.9 |! €3154.9 
(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. (b) Excludes approximately 50,000 men called up 
for short training courses. (ec) 1st June, 1945 (Occupation Survey). (d) Preliminary estimate, 
subject to revision. (e) Includes females, in thousands, in private domestic service as follows :— 


106.7 in June, 1933; 124.5 in July, 1939; 100.0 in July, 1941; 41.5 in June, 1943; 47.6 in June, 
1945; 40.3 in June, 1947. 

The numbers of persons in the Defence Forces in June, 1947, shown 
in the foregoing table include those serving outside Australia who were omitted 
from the Census taken in that month. The numbers of employers and 
self-employed persons and wage and salary earners in rvral industry are im 
accordance with the final results of the Census. Estimates, based on Pay-roll 
Tax returns, &c., are shown in the table above for wage and salary earners 
employed in industries other than rural. The estimate of 659,g00 female wage 
and salary earners employed in non-rural industries includes 40,300 private 
domestics (the figure from the June, 1947, Census). ‘lhe remaining 619,600 
females in the estimate include females working part-time. The 1947 Census 
figure for the same industries (i.e. excluding rural and private domestic) was 
579,200. Persons working regularly but for considerably less than normal 
working hours were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude themselves 
from the work force, unless their earnings from such work formed their 
principal means of livelihood. 

From June, 1933, to July, 1939, the number of occupied persons of both 
sexes increased by 488,g00, due to the increase of 223,700 in the number of 
persons available and offering for gainful occupation and to the decrease of 
265,200 in the number unemployed from 563,200 to 298,000. 

During the war years from July, 1939, to June, 1943, the total labour 
force increased by 268,600. The Defence Forces absorbed 716,000 drawn 
from the following sources :— 

(w) Net decrease in number of occupied civillans—1I75,000 ; 
(h) Decrease in unemployment— 272,000 ; 
(c) Net. expansion of total labour force—z69,000. 


, 
Based on the pre-war trends, it was estimated that item (¢) above included 
about 180,000 persons whose entry into the labour force could be attributed 
solely to war-time conditions. 
The total labour force expanded by 37,000 between June, 1943 and June, 
1945, males and females both increasing. During 1945-46 and 1946-47, as 
demobilization of the Defence Forces progressed, there was a rapid increase 
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in the number of occupied civilians, but the effective labour force is estimated 
to have decreased by 105,200 (males 51,800 ; females, 53.400). The decrease 
was due mainly to two factors—firstly, retirement of some persons who 
entered the Defence Forces or civilian employment solely on account of war 
conditions and who normally would not have sought gainful employment ; 
secondly, entry into full-time training courses of ex-Service personnel. 

From July, 1939, to June, 1943, persons occupied in rural industry 
declined from 522,000 to 422,700 and recovered to about 449,000 in June, 
1947. 

The numbers occupied in industries other than rural were 2,215,700 in 
July, 1939; 2,139,700 in June, 1943; 2,191,500 in June, 1945 ; and 2,651,900 
in June, 1947. Employers and self-employed persons in these industries 
decreased from 361,000 in July, 1939, to 184,400 in June, 1943, partly as a 
result of enlistments in the Defence Forces but chiefly as a result of changing 
to wage or salary earning. By June, 1947, employers and self-employed 
persons had increased to 342,600. 

(1) States.—The following table shows total occupied males and females 
in each State in July, 1939, and June, 1947, divided into Defence Forces, 
Employers and Self-employed Persons and Wage and Salary Earners. 


Total Occupied Persons—States —July, 1989 and June, 1947. 





(000.) 
Defence Forces Employers and Wage and Salary Total Occupied 
Persons. Forces. 


State. 





July, June, July, June, July, June, 


(Net Enlistments).| Self-employed Earners. | Persons including 
(a) 
| July, June, 
































1939. 1947. 1939. 1947. 1939. 1947. 1939. 1947. 
(6) i] __(b) 
- MALES. 
New South Wales 4.9 23.1 216.2 197.5 596.2 723.6 | 817.3 944.2 
Victoria : 4.4 15.9 162.9 158.1 399.5 480.9 566.8 654.9 
Queensiand .. I.0 59 95.1 96.9 218.6 255-4 || 314.7 358.2 
South Australia Fox 2.6 54.6 51.8 427.7 154.4 183.4 208.8 
Western Australia I.0 a4 47.4 39.8 99.7 115.6 148.1 158.8 
Tasmania... a | 0.5 0.8 | 21.5 20.1 46.9 58.1 68.9 79.0 
- FEMALES. 
New South Wales os Ne | 0.3 28.4 | 25.4 220.8 268.8 249.2 294.5 
Victoria Ae : 0.4 25.5 | 22.4 175.3 203.4 200.8 226.2 
Queensland .. | O.1I 1 ao 10-25 TI 2 83.2 82.3 93.5 
South Australia ef re ee 6.0 5.2 rN deg 52.9 53-4 58.1 
Western Australia ate ae a, 4.8 a3 33.2 38.4 38.0 42.7 
Tasmania 2.2 E96 | 16.3 19.0 | 18.5 20.9 
| 
i t 
. me ee __PERSONS. — a _ 

| | T 7 - 

New South Wales 4.9 23.4 244.6 | 222.9 817.0 992.4 | 1066. 5 EF 235-7, 
Victoria AS 4.4 16.3 188.4 180.5 574.8 | 684.3 || 767.6 881.1 
Queensland .. Sie I.0 6.0 106.2 107.1 289.8 338.6 397.0 451.7 
South Australia 5 Oa 205 60.6 57.0 175.1 | 207.3 | 236.8 | 266.9 
Western Australia aye I.0 | chy td 52.2 44.1 132.9 | 154.0 || 186.1 201.5 
Tasmania... + | 0.5 | 0.8 | 23.7 | 22.0 63.2 | 77.1 | 87.4 99.9 





| 


(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. (6) Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Between July, 1939, and June, 1947, the occupied population of 
Australia (including Defence Forces but excluding unemployed, pensioners, 
retired, persons of independent means and dependants) increased by approxi- 
mately 14.7 per cent. The proportionate increase in each State was as 
follows: New South Wales, 16.1: Victoria, 14.8; Queensland, 13.8; 
South Australia, 12.7; Western Australia, 8.3 ; Tasmania, 14.3. 
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Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, Australia, 1889 to 1951 
by main Industrial Groups. 


(Excluding Rural and Private Domestic Workers.) 
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(See par. 3, page 114), 
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3. Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment—(i) Australia: 


Industrial Groups.—Estimates are made monthly of wage and salary earners 
in employment (excluding employees in rural industry and female 
domestics in private homes), based on Pay-roll Tax returns and 
returns of Government employment. Pay-roll returns cover only a small 
proportion of wage earners on rural holdings, and practically no private 
domestic servants. It is not possible to obtain actual numbers of farm 
employees and private domestic servants except when a Census or quasi- 
Census such as Occupation Survey (1st June, 1945) is taken, but estimates 
have been made from time to time using available data. The next table 
shows the trend in that section of wage and salary earning employment 
which it is possible to estimate monthly. Figures given as at July, 1939 
are based on the National Register. From July, 1941 (commencement 
of Pay-roll Tax returns), the estimates are available for each month, and 
the table shows the level in June of the years 1947 and 1948, in Mav, 1949, 
and in Jone, 1950 and 1951. Figures for June, 1949, were affected by the 
Australia-wide black coal “dispute which commenced on 27th June, and 
ended on 15th August, 1949, and figures for May have therefore been 
substituted for pvrposes of annual comparison. (Current figures are 
published in the Monthly Bulletin of Employment Statistics.) 


The table shows total male and female wage and salary earners in 
civil employment (excluding employees in rural industry, female private 
domestics, and persons on the paid strength of the Defence Forces) subdivided 
to show the extent of employment provided by Governmental authorities 
and by private employers respectively. Principal industrial groups shown 
in the table include both private employees and Government employees, if 
any. The manufacturing employment figures in this table are not com- 
parable as to either absolute level or trend with those shown on pages 117-118 
below. 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, Industrial Groups: Australia, 1939 to 1951. 


(Bxeluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in’ Primte Homes. and Persons 
on Paid Strength of Defence Forces.) 














(000. ) 

_ eae _ ae | SEES En pee 

; Tule | June, | June, | May, | June, June, 

Industrial Group. 1930, iearoa7: 1948. 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 

a (a) | (a) (a)(b) (a) | (a) 
MALES. 
ce | | | 

Mining and Quarrying .. = aes 5252 STO! CWibG/ 52 53-9 | 55.8 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) .. me ap 156.1 653.9 680.5 692.6 | 716.4 | 733.0 
suilding and Construction Bhs eee ee, E§S27, pelos. 180.9 | 197.2 | 212.7 
Rail and Air Transport ve ie 73.0 93-9 | 96.5 99.1 | 100.9 | 100.9 
Other Transport and Communication sla LE 2 O ele xO2USMipn tana IO2, 05 LOE.9 | 193.8 
Retail Trade se : Dy eter LO; OumeeZ se4 125700 | el? 7-10) eer2On7, 
Other Commerce and Finance Je 99-7 LS§ieOrl stor 7 169.9 178.0 | 188.4 
Health av ae 17.8 ote ed 2445 247 2428 24.8 
Education a ee a: 22% 7 Fy fea! 28.6 29.7 30.7 | 31.9 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation me 17.4 17.1 9 fr 18.4 18.0 | 18.0 
Personal Services ae a es a7.-08| 50.3 52.9 | 545441 55-9 | 54.6 
Other a te. ae me 95.2 E4625) | $0.43 156.9 | 163.9 167.9 
Total ae a -- | 1,293.1 | 1,649.4 {1,730.9 {1,787.1 |1,858.7 |1,911.5 
Governmental (d) Mie We ee 349.8 172.0 494.4 518.9 553-5 570.4 
Private Employers ae ot: Ae 943-3 ull 177-40 123055 2087 20 '%.305. 2) [ol 94t 
Total ae oe ++ {1,293.1 | 1,049.4 |1,730.9 | 1,787.1 | 1,858.7 | 1,911.5 








See footnotes on following page. 
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Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, Industrial Groups : 
Australia, 1989 to 1951—continuwed. 


(Hacluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, and 
Persons on Paid Strength of Defence Forces). 
































(000. ) 
Pee ae : —- eee 
ite June, June, May, June, June, 
Industrial Group. a iC eet O4i7- 1948. 1949. 1950. Ig5l. 
939 (a) (a) (a)(b) (1) (a) 
FEMALES. 
Mining and Quarrying .. ae cent O23 0.5 0.6 O57, O27, 0.8 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) .. e .. | 169.0 208.0 213.9 I.9 230.4 241.1 
Building and Construction ee - i2 2.6 2.9 3 3-3 3.9 
Rail and Air Transport .. a a 2.5 5 fey IAG 8.0 8.0 §.2 
Other Transport and Communication ean 10.1 25.2 7 fee 29.0 30.8 31.9 
Retail Trade .. Le - = oe f 104.0 109.3 1 Gp E304 119.1 
Other Commerce and Finance - os oe e540 56.9 59.8 64.8 7TEs3 
Health Se a me eel 34.0 | 55.8 | 59.6 62:50" | 65.0 67.4 
Kducation oe ve se nest 32.0 | 36.3 | 87 ba| 294 39.1 | 39.7 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation oe 4.0 | 8.2 | 8.4 | 8.8 | 8.4 | 8.7 
Personal Services ne a an 43.0 | 69.3 | 70.4 | 71.3 | gfx 2k 
Other. . Me ie | 26.1 | 49.5 | 49.9 | Choy | 510) 54-7 
r = on = a ee ie Sone 
Total oi ae rae lime? & Ye | 619.6 | 644.6 | 664.1 688.2 ; 718.8 
Governmental (ad) er oe io 55.2 92.1 94.9 99.2 | 107.6 | 113.8 
Private Employers = ae _ 381.9 529.8 |) (54001 564.9 580.6 | 605.0 
Total . ome oss 72iteOr9..0 644.0 | 664.1 | 688.2) 718.8 
| | ‘ | | °: | 
} | ' | | 
PERSONS, 
oS | ey Se nl 
Mining and Quarrying 52.5 | Blea Rayon 53.0 | 54.6 | 56.6 
Manufacturing, ete.(c) 625.1 | 861.9 | 894.4 914.5 946.8 974.1 
Building and Construction ; 150.9 158.3 170.7 184.0 200.5 216.5 
Rail and Air Transport .. v ae 75.5 TOM 104.3 107.1 | 108.9 109.1 
Other Transport and Communication ae 120.0 TOg7, 200.6 21 Ov le eeozey | eso 
Retail Trade .. be - - one 220.0 232.6 236.7 | 240.4 248.8 
Other Commerce and Finance <5 a1 47> 204.9 218.6 220).7, 242.8 259-7 
Health 51.8 79.0 84.1 86.7 | 89.8] 92 
Kducation 7 oo 54.1 63.7 O5-4-0i 67.4 | 69.8 71.9 
Entertainment. Sport and Recreation | Zia 253 2620 27.2 | 26.4 20.7 
Personal Services = ae a 80.0 | 3119.6 | 123.3 | 125-7 128.7 126.7 
Other. . eke aie ae 2: | R23 | 196.0 | 201.2 | 207.6 | 215.5 | 222.0 
Seis Weenins Eee ee eee Zales, (ener 
Total | 1,730.2 | 2,269.0 | 2,374.9 | 2,451.2 | 2,546.9 | 2,030. 3 
Governmental(d) ar ee 105.0 564.1 BROL Qs OLOe Er | sCOrat 68 4 
Private Employers a ac .. | 1,325.2 |1,704.9 | 1,785.6 | 1,833.1 | 1,885.8 | 1,940.1 
Total a me -. | 1,730.2 |2,269.0 | 2,374.9 | 2,451.2 | 2,540.9 | 2,030.3 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Figures for May, 1949, have been used for purposes of annual 
comparison because of the effects of the coal dispute in June, 1949. (c) Estimates (subject to revision) 
based on Pay-roll Tax returns, etc., of employees predominantly engaged in secondary production. The 
figures include a considerable number of employees outside the scope of the factory employment figures 
as defined and published on pages 117-118 below. (d) Includes employees of Commonwealth, State 
and Local Government Authorities and of Allied Governments. 


During the year ended June, 1951, the total increase in numbers of wage 
and salarv earners in employment (excluding rural wage earners, female 


c 


domestics in private homes and Detence Forces) was 83,400 (males 52,800 ; 
females 30,600), of whom 60,300 were absorbed by private employers and 
23,100 by public authorities, mainly for works and services suit h as transport, 
2 1 : } oF : 
post and telegraph, education, etc. 


During this period employment increased in all industrial groups except 
personal services. Manufacturing, &c., increased by 27,300, Building and 
Construction by 16,000, Transport and Communication 3,200, Retail Trade 
8,400, other Commerce and Finance 16,900 and Health Services 2,400. 
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(11) States.—Statistics of total employment of wage and salary earners 
(excluding rural and female private domestic employment and Defence 
Forces) since 1933 are shown for each State in the next table. 


/ 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment : States, 1933 to 1951. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, and Persons 
on Paid Strength of Defence Forces.) 


. 









































PERSONS. 


(7000.) 
Year and New South] ,,; Queens- South Western | Australia. 
Month. Wales Victoria. land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. (a) 
MALES, 
ne 
1933—June me 380.6 288.6 139.8 80.5 70.1 | 29.0 992.0 
1939—July ave 529.9 357.5 172.8 106.7 82.9 37-4 1293.1 
1941—November 550.8 405.1 167.9 I21I.0 83.2 39.4 1382.4 
1947—June(b) .. 671.8 452.6 220.2 140.9 103.9 Str 1649.4 
1948—June(b) .. 702.3 473.3 232.6 149.0 109.2 54.5 1730.9 
1949—May(b)(c) 721.4 489.3 239.8 155.0 112.8 57.4 1787.1 
1g50—June(b) .. 740.8 510.7 250.4 LOS, 120.5 58.4 1858.7 
1951—June(b). .. 758.2 525.8 259.3 170.0 1257.3 60.2 IQII.5 
oO eee 
FEMALES. 

1933—June _ 125.8 118.2 40.5 26.0 20.6 Qe 340.8 
1939—July AS 168.0 142.9 53.2 34.0 2652 Ir.6 437.1 
1941—November 22923 192.8 62.6 45.6 32.6 15.2 579.8 
1947—June(b) .. 252ny 190.5 74.5 48.0 35.6 16.9 619.6 
1948—June(b) .. 261.9 196.7 77.9 50.1 3720 18.0 644.0 
1949—May(b)(e) 269.9 202.5 80.1 52.2 37.8 18.8 664.1 
1950—June(b) ..- 278.5 21020 83.1 54.3 39.9 19.4 688.2 
I951—June(b) .. 290.9 219.6 86.1 57-0 41.6 20.3 718.8 
ee “=e 
ag et el ee 


SCS ees 


1933—June ate 506.4 406.8 180.3 106.5 90.7 38.1 1332.8 
1939—July are 697.9 500.4 226.0 140.7 109.1 49.0 1730.2 
1941—November 786.1 597.9 230.5 167.5 115.8 54.6 Ig61.2 
1947—June(b) .. 923.9 643.1 294.7 188.9 139.5 68 o 2269.0 
1948—June(b) .. 964.2 670.0 310.5 199.1 146.2 F205 2374.9 
1949—May(b)(c) 991.3 691.8 319.9 207.2 150.6 76.2 2451.2 
1950—June(b) .. 1019.3 720.7 333.5 220.0 160.4 PF rohs: 2546.9 
1951—June (bd) .. 1049.1 74.5.2 345.4 227.0 166.9 80.5 2630. 3. 
(4) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (b) Subject to revision. 


(¢) See note (b) to table on page r15. 


In all States except Queensland employment of male wage and 
salary earners in civilian work, excluding rural, was -higher in Nov- 
ember, 1941, than at the outbreak of war. The male employment 
level then commenced to decrease and continued to do so in most States 
until the second quarter of 1943-44. In Queensland, however, the downward 
movement was very slight. There was then a general, though slight, upward 
trend (except in South Australia) until the end of the war. Demobilization 
of the Defence Forces resulted in a rapid increase in male employment in 
all States in 1945-46 and 1946-47. Male employment in each State 
continued to increase during each of the next four years, but at a lower rate. 

After the outbreak of war, female wage and salary earners (excluding 
rural workers and domestics in private homes) increased rapidly in all States. 
The peak level during the war (646,000) was reached in December, 1943. 
From June to December, 1943, there was only a slight total increase. Victoria 
and South Australia had already passed their respective peaks of female 
employment. In January, 1946, female employment reached its lowest 
level (588,400) since January, 1942, having declined in all States after the 
end of the war, particularly in Victoria and South Australia. Since 
January, 1946, female employment has increased in all States and in May, 
1949, had passed the war-time peak. 
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(iii) Factories.—In the following table is shown the mid-year number of 
employees in the main factory classes in each of the years 1948 to IgQ5I 
compared with 1939. The figures refer to the estimated employment in 
factories as defined for the purposes of the annual production census, results 
of which are published annually in the Production Bulletin, Part I., Secondary 
Industries. In this connexion a factory is defined as an industrial establish- 
ment in which four or more hands are employed, or in which power, other 
than hand, is used. The employees covered are those engaged in manu- 
facturing activities and exclude working proprietors and those engaged in 
selling and distribution, etc. 


Employment in Factories according to Main Classes : Australia, June, 1989 to 1951. 









































(’000.) 
No. of Employees in June— 
Class of Factory. a= 
1939. 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 
MALES. 
| | 
Treatment. of Non-metalliferous Mine and | | 
Quarry Products a Dy. 3 9.8 LQ 14.6 16.1 187 fe | 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass .. Ne ore 5453 16.5 74 Toes 18.9 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. ar ae 14.6 24.4 25-3 26.6 27e 
Metals, Machines, Vehicles, etc. Pe OTOn ls? GOMEZ O5 47 1b 310.36 mo sO 
Jewellery, Watches, etc. a 2S 4.6 4.9 5.0 4.6 
Textiles (including knitted goods) oe Geran | 29.8 29.5 2OnG, 30.6 
Skins and Leather me e 8.0 rhe TE.5 E22 bier 
Clothing (including shoes) oy 2% 19.1 28.2 | 29.5 | 29.4 |] 30.3 
Food, Drink and Tobacco See a 57.0 | 82.4 | 85.5 | 85-4 | 87-9 
Sawmilling and Woodworking... os 27.5 \42e3) 645-5 | 47-0 |) 199-9 
Cabinet Making, Furniture, etc. .. ee Tele 14.9 15.6 | 16.8 18.0 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. 7 ie 26007, 34.1 30.03 38.0 39.1 
Rubber - es a a 4.9 9.0 9.5 FOu2 10.7 
Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous 
Manufactures ae at x 5-4 ec} 1279 | a2, 13.2 
Heat, Light and Power oe x 9n2 n253 TG, On eats TAC 
Total e a .. | 391.0 | 625.0 | 646.4 | 677.7 | 704.7 
FEMALES. 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and | | 
Quarry Producis 0.2 0.5 On5 0.6 On7. 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass . 0.8 EA? Fes 155 120 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. 57 7.8 7.9 8.6 Q.2 
Metals, Machines, Vehicles, etc. 9.4 | 28.5 30.2 | 34.9°| 39-2 
Jewellery, Watches, etc. as 0.5 0.9 bse) qe 12 
Textiles (including knitted goods) ING S27, 35 Onl 307, 38.8 
Skins and Leather ae Be 25 305 BRO 4.0 Reg, 
Clothing (including shoes) 613 [79-5 Ose 2a) 604.00 O7.-7, 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ar ae 20.9 | 27.6 | 29.2} 30.4 31.0 
Sawmilling and Woodworking... = 0.9 1.8 2.0 Zk 2.4 
Cabinet Making, Furniture, etc. .. ae 2e7 2.6 2.9 3.2 3.5 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. ee = 11.6 12.0 ie lash lp iY ios’ 15.3 
_ Rubber : ae a a 3 Das 226 2.8 3.0 
Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous | 
Manufactures = o a 2.4 Gut 6.3 6.9 70 
Heat, Light and Power vs es On2 O O.1 Onl O.1 


i | 


Total ue Ne .. | 148.6 | 208.0 | 219.6 | 231.2 | 244.3 
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Employment in Factories according to Main Classes : Australia, 
June, 1989 to 1951—continued. 























("000.) 
| No. of Employees in June— 

Class of Factory. | . ee : 
| 1939. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1g51. 

| | 

PERSONS. 
| | | | 

Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and | | | 
Quarry Products = - -- | 10.0! 13.9 | 15.1 | 16.7 | 17.8 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass a | 15.1 ty ey 18.7 | 10.8 zon 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. es | 2053 32.2 | 33-2 | 35.2 es el 
Metals, Machines, Vehicles, etc. -+ | 171.0 | 317.6 | 325.9 | 351.2 |. 369.4 
Jewellery, Watches, etc. v 3.3 5-5 5-9 | Oe) 5.8 
Textiles (including knitted goods) (eed'5- 502 35 64.5 | 66.4 | 69.4 
Skins and Leather 10.5 Han ES ol LOG? 14.8 
Clothing (including shoes) SOR4N 107.7 eli 2age lati aul Treo 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 78.5 | 110.0 | SY WGA || AE ELSA ah 9 Ey toiaco) 
Sawmilling and Woodworking 204 rAd | 47-51 49.7 53-3 
Cabinet Making, Furniture, etc. ie ON edt 75 18.5 | 20.0 215 
Paper, Printing, etc. Stons ips 7 Wfeke | SOs 5253 54-4 
Rubber : oe ee be Tike E38 1 | 13.0 13.7 

Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous | 
Manufactures ae 7 He 7.8 LOA 18 19.6 2072 
Heat, Light and Power re ae 9.4 12.4 sey eat 13.5 | 14.2 
Total = we -- | 539.6 | 833.0 | 866.0 | g08.9 | 949.0 








§ 2. Unemployment. 


1. Total Persons Unemployed.—The total number of persons 
unemployed has been recorded only at the dates of the various censuses. 
The following table sets out the number of unemployed at the Censuses of 
IgiI, 1921, 1933 and 1947, the National Register, 1939, and the Occupation 
Survey, 1945. The percentage which the unemployed bore at each date 
to all wage and salary earners, comprising those estimated to be in employ- 
ment and those unemployed, is also shown. 


Unemployment (All Causes): Australia. 

















Wage and Salary Earners Percentage of Wage and Salary 
Unemployed. Earners Unemployed. 
Year and Moh. SEES 
| | 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
| | | 
‘000. | 7000. | ooo, | Yo | % | % 
1911—April (Census) 48.0 | cine ee 56.3 4-3 | 2.7 | 4.0 
1921—April -_ ,, 139.4 | 21.5 | 160.9 TO. 7 Bio 9.6 
1933—June (a) __,, 460.2 | 10351 563.3 | 27-9 | 19.1 | 25.8 
1939— July (d) Ss 204.0 | 34.0 | 298.0 | 15.0 | 5-7 | 12-0 
1945— June (c) ne 39:97 16-2 50.1 | a7 230 20 
1947—June (Census) (d)} 66.0 ; 16.8 62.8 5108 265 | 3-2 
| 








(a) The figures shown for 1933 are in excess of those actually recorded at the Census, an 
allowance having been made for a number of youths and girls who would normally have been wage and 
salary earners, but who, on account of the economic depression, having never been employed, were not 
classed as wage and Salary earners. (6) Derived from National Register, 1939. ~ (r) Derived 
from Occupation Survey, 1945 (d) Persons in the work force who were not at work at the time of 
the Census. 
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The estimates and percentages of unemployment given above for periods 
subsequent to the Census of 1933 should be interpreted in conjunction with 
the notes below. 


The estimates for 1939 were based on the National Register, which covered 
males aged 18-64 years, and data available from other sources. The 
proportion of wage earners unemployed in July, 1939, immediately prior to 
the 1939-45 War, was estimated at approximately 12} per cent. In July, 
I94I, it was about 4 per cent. and by June, 1943, under conditions of 
intensive mobilization of manpower for war purposes involuntary unem- 
ployment was practically nil. Owing to the use on the Occupation Survey 
(1945) card of the definition ‘“‘a person normally working for wages but 
without a job on Ist June”, it appears that the 1945 figures exclude some 
persons who were temporarily absent from their jobs at the date of the 
survey. Of the numbers at the 1947 Census shown above, 25.6 per cent. 
were not at work owing to sickness or accident and 26.6 per cent. stated 
that they were resting. Of the latter, approximately half said they expected 
to resume their former jobs. The numbers in need of financial relief on 
account of unemployment in June, 1947, were quite small. Details of 
unemployment benefits are shown in § 5. 


2. Unemployment in Trade Unions.—(i) General.—The collection by 
this Bureau of information relating to unemployment amongst trade 
unionists was initiated in I912, when special inquiries were forwarded to 
officials of trade unions throughout Australia for particulars for that year, 
and for information relating to previous years, as far back as 1891. 


Since 1913, information concerning the extent of unemployment of 
trade unionists has been collected at quarterly periods, and the results of 
the investigations have been published in the Official Year Book, Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, Monthly Review of Business Statistics, and. 
the Labour Report. The percentages of unemployment derived from Trade 
Union returns are an indication of the trend of unemployment amongst 
trade unionists as estimated or recorded by the secretaries of trade unions 
which supply returns. The membership of the unions furnishing regular 
reports exceeds 840,000, consisting predominantly of males and representing 
about 52 per cent. of the total trade union membership, and between 25 and 
30 per cent. of all wage and salary earners. Unemployment returns are not 
collected from unions whose members are in permanent employment, such 
as railway and tramway employees, and public servants, or from unions 
whose members are casually employed (wharf labourers, etc.). Very few of 
the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the majority of the larger 
organizations have permanent secretaries and organizers who are closely in 
touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular 
industries. In some cases unemployment registers are kept, and provision 
is made in the rules for payment of reduced subscriptions by members out 
of work. 


Seasonal fluctuations in unemployment have been recorded by collecting 
returns quarterly since Ist January, 1913. The quarterly figures show the 
number of persons who were out of work for three days or more during a 
specified week in each quarter: they include persons out of work through 
sickness but exclude persons out of work through strikes and lock-outs except 
those outside the industry who are indirectly afiected. The yearly figures 
quoted (including percentages) represent the average of the four quarters. 
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(1) Australia, 1891 to 1951 (June Quarter).—The following table gives 
particulars for Australia for the years 1891 to I9g51 (June Quarter) in 
respect of :— 

(a) The number of unions for which returns as to unemployment are 
available; (6) The number of members of such unions: (c) The 
number of members unemployed; and (d) The percentage of 
members unemployed on total number of members. 














Unemployment in Trade Unions: Australia. 
Members Unemployed. 
Period. | Unions. | Rees : — 

| Number. Percentage. 
1891 (end of year) 25 | 6,445 | 599 9.3 
1896 ,, %» 25 | 4,227 | 457 10.8 
I90I ,, a 39 8,710 574 6.6 
1906 ,, r 47 11,299 753 6.7 
151i, a, 160 67,961 3,171 Sy 
1916 (average for year) .. | 473, | 290,075 16,783 5.8 
1921 o 5 449 361,744 40,549 11.2 
1926 ” r» 374 415,397 29,326 7:1 
1931 an 397. | 430,004 117,866 27.4 

19325, » 395 | 415,434 120,454 29.0 (a) 
1936 9 99 oe 392 441,311 53,992 12.2 
1938 . oo af 390 466,325 | 40,138 8.6 
19395 *9 396 476,918 45,967 9.7 
1940, 99 - 394 491,352 39,116 8.0 
1941 - - - 395 536,660 | 20,033 3.7 
19425 s3 394 013,534 9,754 1.6 
1943, % 390 678,713 79545 I.1 
1944 4 s 389 681,684 8,073 Ina 
1945s, .» 388 673,750 7,864 1.2 
1946 . 3 383 672,121 9,125 1.4 
1947 7 ns 381 718,096 8,432 | Tz 
1948 + ns 380 761,104 6,533 | 0.9 
1949s, ¥ | 377 790,630 | (b) 15,342 | (b) 2.0 
1950, = 375 827,106 | 6,654 | 0.8 
1947 March Quarter 381 699,155 9,880 | 14 
June . 381 713,455 9,240 | 1.3 
September ,, 381 725,286 7,970 Tat 
December - ,, ena 381 734,489 6,637 0.9 
1948 March 5s 381 744,901 | 6,484 | 0.9 
June - 381 | 752.222 ail 6,549 0.9 
September ,, 380 | 769,959 | 6,813 0.9 
December ,, 380 | 7779332 | 6,287 0.8 
1949 March ms 380 785,468 5,898 0.8 
June Me 380 792,428 6,337 0.8 
September 373 776,195 | (b) 43,030 | (b) 5.5 
December _,, 375 808,428 6,103 0.8 
1950 March = 375 822,464 6,963 0.8 
June - 375 819,331 6,361 0.8 
September ,, 375 828,094 7,038 0.8 
December _,, 374 838,536 6,253 0:7 
1951 March 7 374 848,571 5543 0.7 
June Pe 374 : 848,929 6,612 0.8 









































(a) Highest on record. (6) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by 


the dispute in the coal mining industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. 
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(il) Australia, by Industries, 1950.—The next table shows the percentages 
unemployed in industrial groups. Industries or occupations in which 
employment is stable, such as railways, and those which are subject to 
exceptional fluctuations, such as wharf labour, agricultural, pastoral, etc., 
are not included. Other occupations—domestic, hotel employees, etc.— 
are included in the “Other and Miscellaneous” group, as their returns 
are not sufficiently representative. The figures are averages for the year. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions, Industrial Groups: Australia, 1950. 























| Unions Reporting. | Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. — — 7 
| Number. | Members. | Members. | Percentage. 
Manufacturing— | | | | 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. ¥ 16 27,038 | 118 0.4 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 58 | 222,261 | 588 0.3 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. 54 50,541 982 19 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. : 22 67,825 610 0.9 
V. Books, Printing, etc. ae 12 28,732 48 O52 
VI. Other Manufacturing 62 63,615 | 1,024 170 
VII. Building - roel 46 92,662 | 974 | FS 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. ran 17 24,639 868 3.5 
X. Land Transport other than 
Railway and Tramway Services 13 51,993 | 373 On, 
EXS Xt lls XE and: -X1Vs, 
Other and Miscellaneous 75 197,801 1,068 | 0.5 
ee a Groups = Se 375 | 827,106 | 6,654 | 0.8 





(iv) Australia, by Industries, September Quarter, 1939, and Quarterly, 
September, 1949 to June, 1951.—The following table gives for various industrial 
groups the percentages of members of trade unions returned as unemployed 
from the September quarter of 1949 to the June quarter of 1951. The 
percentage of unemployed in the September quarter 1939 is also inserted 
for purposes of comparison. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions : Percentages by Industries, Australia. 








| 
1939. | 1949. 1950. | 195]. 












































Industrial Group. I= =| Pah 
Sept. | Sept. | Dec. | March} June | Sept. | Dec. | March}] June 
Qtr. |Qtr.(a)| Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. 

Manufacturing— | 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. elo ak: ie On 7 0.5 On3 0.6 Ond Ona O.2 0.4 
II. Engineering, Metal Works,etc.| 8.6 | 5.4 0.6 0.2 On3 Ons On2 Ole Ons 
III, Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc... | 18.4 | 6.5 122 I.9 Las 2.5 1.5 sae Tas 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. emer Sas 1 hezOus 0.5 On? 0.9 Tio 1.0 0.6 0.7 
VY. Books, Printing, etc. ae RT 1 One} O.1 O.I 0.2 O72 O.I OAT 0.2 
VI. Other Manufacturing i 9.9 y hn egy 1.6 Ion ra7 2.1 1.8 1.8 
VII. Building ve ne 9.3 Ti, 0.9 1.0 23 tek 0.8 0.9 TO 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. a 12.6 Vise 2.2 .O .2 ay 3.5 Be 2.9 
X. Other Land Transport of Ay 1.2 0.9 Ted 0.5 0.6 0.4 On7 Ong 

IX., XI., XII., XIII., and XIV., 
Other and Miscellaneous ae 7 fy 2.4 0.5 0.7 O-4 0.6 0.4 Ong | 0.8 
AUSTRALIA we ae | 10.2 S55 0.8 | 0.8 | 0.8 0.8 | On7 On 7, 





(a) See note (b) on page 120. 


(v) States, 1950.—In making interstate comparisons of unemployment 
percentages, allowance must be made for the circumstance that the 
industries included in the returns from trade unions are not quite identical 
in the various States, and that for some States the returns are more 
representative than for others. The State percentages shown below, 

5412.—5 
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therefore, should not be read as indicating the relative degree of unem- 
ployment amongst unionists in the individual States but as an indication 
of the trend of ‘unemployment within each State as estimated or recorded 
by secretaries of those Trade Unions which supply returns. The figures in 
the following table are averages for the year 1950. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions: 1950. 














Unions Reporting. | Unemployed. 
State. ne eae ee 

Number, | Members. Number. Percentage. 

New South Wales we a 106 347,099 3,514 1.0 
Victoria. . 7 ee 74 228:7923 1,523 On7 
Queensland a - a 43 104,006 342 0.4 
South Australia .. Re ay 53 76,326 643 0.9 
Western Australia oe: as 65 50,250 515 iol 
Tasmania ae oe ae 34 20,103 TET 0.6 
Australia a aes | 375 | 827,106 | 6,654 Weer. | 4; 9B 


(vi) States, I932 to 1950 and Quarterly, March, 1948 to June, 1951.— 
The results of the quarterly investigations as to unemployment in the years 
1913 to December, 1947, were published in previous issues of this Report 
and in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. The following table 
shows for each State the percentage of members of trade unions returned as 
unemployed for the years 1932 to 1950 and quarterly from March, 1948 to 
June, I95I :— 

Unemployment in Trade Unions: Percentages. 









































Period. N.S Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia 
eee SE en ee ere Mv eee [ Ree Sen ees | eC | Oe on 
Yo % % | % % % % 
1932 (Average for year) .. 2255 | 20.5 18.8 34.0 29.5 25.9 29.0 
1933 os + st 28.9 | 223 TS5¥o3 el 29.9 24.8 | 18.60 | 25.1 
1934 55 mA 24.7 | 17.4 DL, 25.6 T7260 17.4 20.5 
1935 0s: - a 0.6 14.0 8.7 | E740 13.4 Maia 6.5 
1936 Ap Ms we 15.4 TOR? 70 10.8 8.1 9.8 12.2 
1937 55 % 2 10.9 9.0 7-3 | 8.2 5.6 7-3 9.3 
1938 ” ” .- 9.9 8.0 0.4 | 5.3 5-7 7-9 8.7 
1939 “f os oe TIO 10.4 5.9 9.3 Fil Oak Os7 
1940 v y ays II.0 5.8 5.5 | 7.0 5.6 5.2 8.0 
1941 ae - a Te f 2.5 4.5 2.7 2.9 aig ai 
1942 ,, - 1.8 | 1.2 2.3 | Tet 1.6 0.8 1.6 
1943 e 5 ate 1.4 O77 1.2 | 0.9 T5 1 Ga 
1944 np 7 Rica IZOn at O.S2m Of7 I.o | 1.5 0.8 3) 
1945 Ba 3 eet 1.5 0.9 Ojon a 1 iO Enz 
1946 PA - 1.5 1.2 | 0.9 | I.4 | T5 250 I.4 
1947 99 > cy I.2 | 0.7 | I.O | I.2 2.3 1.2 
1948 . ate 1.0 0.8 | 0.4 | I.I | O=Gn a Cn 0.9 
1949(a) ,, - A 3.2 On 7a 0.9 | rip 0.9 | 0.6 | 2.0 
1950 - an 1.0 | 0.7 | 0.4 | 0.9 | b Gree 0.6 | oO. 
1948 March Qtr. awe T7Onn| 0.8 | 0.5 | 0.9 | 1.0 0.5 | 0.9 
June ,, al I.o | 0.8 0.5 | 1.0 0 | O45 nl 0.9 
Sept. ,, peal 0.9 1.0 Oa I.2 0.8 0.7 | 0.9 
Dec. Ay ir 0.9 | OF 7a} O30 Toolo | Ons 1.0 | 0.5 
1949 March Qtr | | | oe | | 
949 March Qtr. aa 0.9 | Ong ray ba 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.8 
June ,, | 0.9 | 0.8 | 0.3 TO 0.7 0.3. | oO. 
Sept. (2) el IO=2 0.9 207 6.5 T4 0.7 5.5 
Dec. -. | 1.0 | 0.6 | 0.3 | 0.9 0.7 0.8 | 0.8 
1950 March Qtr. | ae) ee OF 0.3 OL. 1.0 0:6" 1 0.8 
June ,, | Ce 0.5 | 0.3 0.7 1.5 0.8 | 0.8 
Sept. ,, Lor oy Ay 0.5 I.I 0.8 0.5 0.8 
Dec. rs 0.9 On Gael 0.3 0.9 0.9 O.4 | 0.7 
1951 March Qtr. orem) 0.8 | 0.6 0.2 On7, On, 0.6 | On7 
June ae ate 0.9 0.0 0.8 0.5 0.7 10 0.8 








(a) See note (6) on page 120. 
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(vit) Causes of Unemployment.—In earlier issues of the Labour Report 
tables were published showing the percentage of members of unions 
unemployed through—(a) lack of work; (b) sickness and accident; and 
(c) other causes. The returns from trade unions for past years show that 
while the percentage unemployed through lack of work has varied 
considerably according to the state of trade during the period, the percentage 
ot members unemployed through sickness and accident has remained at a 
fairly constant level of 0.6 per cent. Unemployment through “ other 
causes ’’ has been insignificant. 


3. Unemployment, Various Countries.—In the following table, the 
percentage of unemployment in various countries is shown for each month of 
1950. The figures are obtained chiefly from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
published by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. Comparisons of 
the relative percentages of unemployment in the countries shown in the 
following table should be made with caution as the statistics are of varying 
scope and value according to the type and sources of the data. They have 
greater value from the point of view of fluctuations or changes in unemploy- 
ment than from that of absolute numbers or percentages. 


Unemployment in various Countries during 1950. 


Percentage Unemployed in Month of— 








| 
c 
. be be oy ml 
o u = 
Country. eS b & . g gi\¢ 
m 3 : ~~ is} o g Lot *) 
a Eso ed ies Pate : 2/3 | 24 eB | ais, 
a/S/a/eB)/ 2/213) #) 8/2/81 8 | ee 
CY 3 
cradle tbe ecd ey lmcch IMTS ieee eT eS a aci t ea eva) lee 
i— OO Sad (Mae | PP bees [ened Ser (Oc ess (ee ee ieee ay es Ree eee 
Australia (a) ais eon 56 oon | folate oo - | 0.8 it rem Oce7, pene Ole.6 
Canada (6) Rie ner a pao ¢ ae Fon ta eince: Ae paket ; ot) feria A are 
Denmark(c) ee Oe LAr al Qe kaa eda ede 3 tes On a4 S037 10530 |05 Au ting Onl xO..9 | 827 
Ireland (4) On4n OnSe moma Geral 0 ||MO OulOn 2-1) = 40 =628|) 646 tern | G8 osle7 6 
Norway (e) ene 22 le Catiale Onell COROLILOSOn TOs alaOns IFO OMtLOLS ie ee fiero 
Sweden (f) PEO fog Nese Pee Ao Ton Be Brno WRtSer can Hoo aca 10S Got hin bre Chan ms Cre WN Uns Oy 3 Gig | co Cae al Wh a fe Pe Ts oll Pec 
Switzerland (9) 3.0) 64500104 20102631 de 7 || dee) (80.8 1) Ong 10,001 0.5) | Ouse (OM Onling cau} eG 
United Statesi(/) 5.027739 1.7204 Os7 le S-4 147 0N | Si2e 1501) 3601) oe 78 15 300 Sib sworn | e520 


(a) Returns from trade unions representing 52 per cent. of total trade union membership. 
(6) Estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force, each of which refers to a specific 
week. (c) Insured workers unemployed for more than one week. (@) Compulsory unemployment 
insurance returns. (e) Employment exchange returns. (f) Trade union returns. (g) Wholly 
unemployed. (hk) Estimates based on nation-wide interviews with a given percentage of the total 
persons of working age, selected at random, at their places of residence. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service was established under Section 
47 of the Re-Hstablishment and Emplovment Act 1945, and under the 
Social Services Legislation Declaratory Act 1947. 


The principal function of this Service, as set out in Section 48 of the 
first-mentioned Act, is to provide services and facilities in relation to 
employment for the benefit of persons seeking to change employment, 
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or to engage labour, and to provide facilities to assist in bringing about 
and maintaining a high and stable level of employment throughout the 
Commonwealth. The Act also gives the Service a number of specific 
functions in relation to the re-establishment of ex-servicemen. 


The Service also assists in the administration of the Unemployment 
and Sickness Benefits, provided under the Social Services Consolidation 
Act 1947, as well as the Re-Employment Allowance, provided under the 
Re-Establishment and Employment Act for certain classes of discharged 
members of the Forces. All persons who wish to claim unemployment 
benefits or re-employment allowances must register with their residential 
Employment Office which is responsible for checking the claim and arranging 
for payment of benefit, if appropriate, and if no suitable employment can 
be offered to the applicant. : 


While advice on employment problems is a function of all employment 
officers, the Service maintains in each State other than New South Wales, a 
staff of qualified psychologists providing free vocational guidance. (In 
New South Wales a similar service is provided by the New South Wales 
Department of Labour, Industry and Social Welfare who act as agents for 
the Service in this regard.) While this service is available to any individual, 
it is provided particularly for juveniles entering employment for the first 
time, for ex-servicemen, and for physically and mentally handicapped 
persons. Invalid pensioners being considered by the Department of Social 
Services for training under the provisions of the Social Services Consolidation 
Act 1947, are examined by the Vocational Guidance Branch before training 
is provided. During the twelve months ended June, 1951, the Service 
provided vocational guidance for 14,627 individuals. 


Under the scheme operated by the International Refugee Organization 
for the resettlement of Displaced Persons from Europe fcllowing the 1939-45 
War, the Commonwealth Employment Service is responsible for placing the 
workers amongst these people in employment where their services will be of 
most use in increasing production. Up to 30th June, 1951, a total of 98,658 
Displaced Persons had been so placed. | 


Towards the middle of 1950 the Service assumed a new responsibility, 
that of placing migrants from Great Britain under the Commonwealth- 
Nominated Migration Scheme. The numbers coming forward under this 
scheme will increase as the Displaced Person Scheme tapers off. Arrange- 
ments were also made by the Immigration Authorities with the Dutch 
and Italian Governments to ensure a steady flow of European workers into 
the country. 


The Service functions within the Employment Division of the Department 
of Labour and National Service, and is under the control of a Director of 
Employment. It functions on a decentralized basis. The Central Office 
is in Melbourne, and there are State Head Offices in each of the capital 
cities, with 124 District Employment Offices and Branches in suburban 
and the larger provincial centres, and with some 250 agents in the smaller 
country centres who are responsible to the various District Employment 
Offices. The District Offices and Branches are distributed as follows :— 
New South Wales, 47; Victoria, 32; Queensland, 20; South Australia, 
10 (including Darwin); Western Australia, 11; Tasmania, 4. 
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The Service completed its fifth year of operation in May, 1951, and 
statistics of the principal items of business transacted are contained in the 
following table :— 


Commonwealth Employment Service—Operations for the Year Ended June, 1951: 


















































Australia. 
(Persons.) 
| : | ; 
| Applicants for Employment. | Vacancies, iat 
Persons placed 
| | New | receiving | Persons 
Mc : = : Aare s ri | Ple in 
Month New | Referred | Placed in | Notifi- | Unfilled Tae aati 
| Regis- to | Employ- cations | at end of | tan ‘ na 
trations. |Employers.| ment. during month. ; ra 
| month. | 
LS ek Bab ian So a ere | = ee ees — eee ee eee | hee = 
19 49-50— | | 
May.. 42,313 | 40,730 | 30,699 | 46,715 113,902 | 39,236 | 5,028 
June 48,045 | 44,788 32,769 43,184 | 108,110 | 42,931 3,480 
[950-51— | 
July.. 38,816 | 35,962 26,266 36,061 | 106,352 | 37,907 | 466 
August 36,151 33,791 | 25,166 | 37,576 108,735 | 35,642 1,909 
September 44,047 | 42,526 | 32,299 | 52,398 | 117,639 | $0,618 | 3,586 
October oie 35,892 32,840 | 24,357 42,504 124,539 35.721 2,068 
November oe 37,359 | 34,002 | 25,113 40,867 125,525 36,619 2,048 
December... | 345575 31,747 | 25,784 34,531 | 120,821 ; 36,329 3,240 
| } | 
January | 43,173 B77 LL | 27,619 48,567 | 128,949 10,916 2,968 
February a 44,709 40,942 | 32,053 | 433303 125,760 41,200 3,446 
March as | 43,148 | 40,534 | 30,670 | 46,680 128,286 39,624 | 1,532 
April ats 37,579 35,366 26,583 37,623 | 126,812 35,684 | 790 
May .. oe 35,766 32,969 | 24,406 34,632 | 125,030 | 38,457 | 457 
June ary 40,286 39,954 | 27,103 39,643 I2 1,854 41,859 1,116 
Sees Sera | netics Gael | Meee ees : 2 SINS 
: } | ; 
Total, 1950-51 471,501 434,746 | 327,419 494,445 $60,576 | 25,626 
—_— - — — -—_—— _ —— — —— — —_— ~—— _ | — | — ——$—_— — -—- 
Monthly Average, | | | | 
1950-51 She | 39,292 | 36,229 | 27,293 41,204 | 121,942 | 38,381 2.135 
| | 











§ 4. State Labour Exchanges. 


With the setting up of the Commonwealth Employment Service referred 
to in the preceding section most of the State Labour Exchange Organizations 
existing previously have been superseded. 
organization and administration of these exchanges in the several States 
were given in Labour Report No. 30, page 133. 


Details 





concerning the 


§ 5. Commonwealth Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


1. General.—A very important addition was made to Commonwealth 


social legislation when the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act 1944, 
(from ist July, 2947, incorporated in the Social Services Consolidation Act 
1947-1951) received the Royal Assent on 5th April, 1944. 

The Act came into operation on Ist July, 1945, and is financed from the 
National Welfare Fund. The first payments were made on Igth July, 1945. 

Persons eligible include all males between the ages of 16 and 65 years and 
all females between the ages of 16 and 60 years who have lived in Australia 
for the twelve months immediately preceding the claim or who satisfy the 
Director-General of Social Services that they intend to remain permanently 
in Australia and who are not receiving a Service pension under the 
Repatriation Act or an invalid, age, or widows’ pension or payment under the 
Tuberculosis Act. 

The payment of unemployment benefit is subject to the claimant being 
capable of undertaking and willing to accept suitable employment. Except 
where the applicant lives in remote or inaccessible areas of Australia or 
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where tor some good reason it is impossible to do so, the payment of sickness 
benefit is subject to the production of a medical certificate or some other 
satisfactory evidence. 


2. Maximum Rates of Benefits and Income.—The maximum weekly 
rates of benefits for both unemployment and sickness and permissible income 
are as follows : —- 








Maximum Weekly Benefit. 

















| | | Total 
ae eee \<-aeadnaPaT Whi duINNIEECa) [NE MCT Oe een bencnt 
Age and Conjugal Condition. ; wissible | Plus 
oer ; Depen- | aes Income. | roan: 
|Claimant.| — dent Child. | Total. | 
| | Spouse. | | | 
eV on Ta CT | (ae roi | OEIC CaN a | RIN ra a jee 
Unmarried— Sian SSC esl Saint Oe. Gnd: | essa. 
16 years and under I7 years 5 0 - Sperm fiers Che, 5 Or 20.70 
17 years and under 18 years 5 Oo - oe I5 Oo Io Oj} 25 0 
18 years and under 21 years | 20 Oo | 20.0 15,704) 35 70 
21 years and over 5 o| oe e 25 Oo 200504245 20 
Married 5 Oo | 20 oO 50 | FOULOn M2080 


| | 
Where an unmarried claimant has the custody, care, wl control of a child 
under the age of sixteen years, the total benefit may be increased by 5s. per 


week. 


Additional benefit (not exceeding 20s. per week) may be paid in respect 
of claimant’s housekeeper where no such benefit is payable in respect of his 
wife, provided there are one or more children under sixteen years of age in 
the home and the woman is substantially dependent on the claimant, but 1s 
not employed by him. 


3. Means Test.—All benefits are subject to a means test which disregards 
the value of property owned by a claimant. In applying the means test 
for sickness benefit, any amount up to 20s. per week received by claimant 
from a friendly society or other approved benefit society is disregarded. 
For the purpose of calculating unemployment benefit, the income of the 
claimant and spouse is taken into account, but in the case of sickness 
benefit the claimant’s income only will be considered in determining the 
amount of benefit because of the possession of other income. 

A war pension is not regarded as income in assessing unemployment and 
sickness benefit, except w here benefit is claimed for the same disability for 
which a war pension is granted. 

Where a person is entitled to some other payment such as workers’ 
compensation in respect of the disability for which he claims sickness 
benefit, payment will be made only to the extent to which such other 
payment is less than the amount of benefit. 

In the case of unemployment the Act provides for payment of benefit 
for the duration of the unemployment, and in the case of sickness for the 
duration of temporary incapacity. Where incapacity through sickness 
becomes permanent, an invalid pension may be granted, subject to the 
conditions governing the grant of invalid pensions. 


4. Waiting Period.—There is a waiting period of seven days in respect 
of which unemployment or sickness benefit is not payable. 

5. Special Benefit.—A special benefit may be granted at a rate not 
exceeding that which might otherwise have been payable in cases of hardship 
where a person is not qualified for either sickness or unemployment benefit 
by reason of his inability to comply with one or other of the statutory require- 
ments. 
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6. Rehabilitation.—Unemployment and sickness beneficiaries are eligible 
for participation in the Commonwealth rehabilitation scheme under the 
same conditions as invalid pensioners. The grant or continuance of an 
unemployment or sickness benefit may be refused if the claimant or 
beneficiary, on being required, fails to undergo a medical examination or to 
receive treatment or undertake training to do any suitable work. 

In the year 1950-51 the number of persons examined was 9,226 of whom 
I,I52 were accepted for treatment or training. 


7. Unemployment Benefits.—(i) Number on Benefit—The following table 
shows the number of persons on benefit at the end of each month January, 
1950, to June, 1951 :— 








Number of Persons on Unemployment Benefit at End of Each Month.(a) 












































Persons. Australia. 

| | | | 

Month | New | | | South | Wes- | | 
South | Vic- (Queens-; Aus- | tern Tas- | wales |  Fe- aber: 
Wales. | toria. | land. , tralia. |; Aus- | mania. | ”®'©8- | males | sons. 

(b) | | | (ec) | tralia | 
— ma A oi EG | a eee cee aa a eee ee ee — ee SE PEaEeaeeeea 
1950—January 2+ | $07 | IOI | 1,143 | 38 | 2 | 23 1,635 | 169 | 1,804 
February area 381 | Ei2 50,3597) 2074 96 | 28 | 1,832 FO rates 25013 
March .. 50) Veet 105 | 1,567 | 30 | 70 24 | 1,910 | 201 | 2,111 
April .. aad 305 | 144 | 1,320 | 29 81 23 1,694 | 208 | 1,902 
May ot Beat 287 125 7330 27: | gr | 26 1,085 | 204 | 1,289 
June... seul 335 | Eke! 568 | 32) 108 | 32 | 998 | 2200 iner 220 
July re ie 513 | 164 | 137 | 6 | Ior | Zul Oo Tal 260 | 1,247 
August .. NP 250 | 54 | 200 | 5 | 75 | 24 | 466 | 142 | 608 
September cael 220 | 51 | 120 | 8 | 54 | 26 | S51.) 128 | 479 
October en | 243 | 67 | T2738 7a 45 17.| 391 | 115 506 
November aA | 214 | L377. 145 | 6 | 58 Ir | 443 | 128 571 
December | $50 | 207, 68 | 8 | 63 IO | 774 | 154 | 928 

| | | | | 
1951—January 55-1 179 | 46 | {OI 5 O4 | 9 595 Ig | 704 
February o- | 170 30 | 70% 6 54 II S51 123 | 974 
March 433 43 | 640 5 54 Omar, 053 137 | 1,190 
April 266 | 48 | 291 4 53 | 8 541 129 670 
May 261 15 | 309 3 46 7 521 150 671 
June 246 cya 263 | 3 50 IO 457 LAG. 604 

| | | 

(a) Last Saturday of month. (6) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (c) Includes 


Northern Territory. 


(11) Payments made.—The amounts paid in unemployment benefits for 
the months January, 1950, to June, 1951, are shown in the following table :— 


Unemployment Benefit Payments During Each Month. 











New | | South | 
; | eae : | ueens- | - | Western |,, ses] 
Month. | South Victoria. | Sucens | Australia. | Piterton ie | Tasmania.| Australia. 
Wales.(a) | | paeaeal anes (dD) | 4) 
ns | eo eae na soy ey | ——— - | —— - - | — 
| | | | | 
1950—January .. | 7,303 220.) 5.105 214 | 412 | 125 | 13,398 
February .. | 528 | 492 | 6,061 | 79 | 305 103 | 8,168 
March oe (Cr. 5,039 | 270 11,448 60 | 350 | 200 | 7,289 
April ay | 829 ! 2i2mI 10.970 | I4 | 476 | 96 | 12,597 
May AA Gre 997 698 8,449 |Cr. I 3724 86 | 8,607 
June 1,696 547 1,664 23 399 | 132 | 7,401 
July oe | 1,021 734 | 1,546 175 788 146 | 4,410 
August vel 3,244 394 | 1,488 | 41 58 195 5,944 
September | 2,530 151 1,1§2 |C? 20 | 470 | 130 | 1,713 
October oa 1,493 | 171 | 50 | 39 | 391 | 7a 2,921 
November... | ,085 2,981 635 | 14 401 | 107 | 6,313 
December... | 1,176 | 903 | 862 | 10 429 | 43 } 3,458 
| 
1951—January 4 1,092 | 679 | 1,758 Cr. 145 | 4.32 63 6,879 
February .. | 2,430 !Cr. 755 | 3,482 | 2 128 56 5,668 
March ol e470 238 6,324 |Cr. 24 306 97 8,417 
April ee 2,260 703 | 1,387 |Cr. 9 | 354 34 7,689 
May Shs 2,592 818 | 2,139 jCr Si 376 53 5,927 
June en 925 | 414 |Cr. 1,938 273 343 88 105 








(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. () Includes Northern Territory. 
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§ 6. Industrial Disputes. 


I, General.—The collection of information relating to industrial 
disputes involving stoppage of work in Australia was initiated by this Bureau | 
at the beginning of the year Ig13. Particulars for the first complete year 
were published in Labour Report No. 5, Section XI. An examination of 
official reports, newspapers, and other publications showed that there was 
insufficient material for the compilation of complete information for years 
prior to IgI3. 

Annual figures for years since IgI3 are contained in Labour Reports 


Nos. 6 to 38 while particulars for the year Ig50 are shown in the following 
table. 


2. Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1950.—The following table 
deals with industrial disputes involving stoppage of work during the year 
1950 in industrial groups. 


The number of industrial disputes recorded during 1950 was 1,270 as 
compared with 849 during the previous year. In New South Wales 1,030 
disputes occurred in 1950, 866 of which involved workpeople engaged in 
the coal-mining industry. Working days lost during I950 amounted to 
2,062,888 for all disputes in Australia, as compared with. 1,333,990 working 
days lost during I949. The estimated loss of wages was £4,166,418 in Ig50, 
as compared with £2,611,536 for the year Ig49. 


Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1950. 


































































































| | 
Batahe Workpeople Involved. ae 
am oes ss Working | | mated 
Class. Industrial Group. i ments I Days 
r, in: in- ast | Loss in 
| volved. Directly. mene Total. | Wages 
| 
New South Wales— | i 
II. | Engineering, metal works, etc. | 40 | 4,551 | 60,410 3,504 63,914 94,477| 178,044 
Iif. | Food, drink, etc. oe Ast] pn | 16 3,033 | ae 3,033 14,136] 23,909 
V. | Books, printing, etc. oe 3 3 418 | 709 1,127 14,207 29,110 
VI. | Other Panu recvurins Behl) 8% 32 45576 | 924 5,500 | 93,002) 159,056 
VII. | Building... oe 12 14 bay 65 13 2 1,183 5,805 L272k 
VIII “Sf (i) Coal- -mining a 866 1,185 | 162,470 9,197 171,667 267,223| 580,471 
(ii) Other mining, quarries, ete. I 4 3,528 sts 3,528 17,640! 84,543 
Railway and tramway services | I2 12 9,609 8,092 17,701 17,9801) 9350757, 
X. | Other land transport — 5 5 1,189 iy 1,189 2.465| 5,509 
XT. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. | 35 528 | 39,076 96 39,076 107,079| 214,184 
XIV. | Miscellaneous Ae a. 14 I 015 3,849 ae 3,849 ° 55355 10,634 
total er ee ink O4On leg. 365 ie Bones | 22,498 | 311,767 | 639,305/1,333,938 
Victoria— | 
II. | Engineering, metal vorke etc. 2 2 190 ec 190 210 370 
III. | Food, drink, ete. ; : 3 6 315 ie 315 715| 1,442 
IV. | Clothing, textiles. etc. I I 94 oo 94 470| 800 
VI. | Other manufacturing I 8 55 ats 55 55| 100 
VII. | Building , 2 I,coI 9,082 55 9,137 9,685) 19,823 
VIE: 1 (4) Coal-: -mining 2 2| 1,120 oe 1,120 3,920) 8,900 
aS Railway and tramway services 6 6 | 39,357 | 14,722 54,079 |1,157,785|2,294,758 
Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 12 | T12 8,205 | 49 8,254 29,402 58,478 
Xi. | Domestic, hotels, etc. I I 20 are 20 120} 93 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 3 | 3 | 725~\taee 72 6,003} 10,927 
Total aul; t42 | 59,161 | 14,826 | 73,987 ‘|r,208, 365|2, 395,691 
a fa a ae = tee | —— — . — ee 
| | 
| Queensland— | | | | | 
III. | Food, drink, etc. 4 4} 2,554 389 | 2,943 | 6,271 9,598 
V. | Books, printing, etc. I | I | 155 | ae 155 | 620) 1,000 
VII. | Building : I | il 16 oe 16 | 240 446 
VIII. | (i) Coal-mining ; 85 | ¥325|() 5:03) | 334 | 5,947 | 12,400! 26,723 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 2 21 4,437 | 1,669 |} 6,106 27,0341 50,724 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. .. | 53 | 144 | 11,340 OL | 11,431 | 27,358| 54,104 
XIV. | Miscellaneous or al I | I | 42 eel 2 84! 126 
Total - Se Pee: 285 | 24,157 | 2,483 | 26,640 74,007| 142,721 
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Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1959—continued. 
| | 
| | | 
| | Estab- | Workpeople Involved. | ee 
Nua wishes: sr Sr ime Working | sated 
Class. | Industrial Group. . ments | | Days 
| ber. In- | | In- | Tae Loss in 
: : | Stites 
| | | volve aa Giraye Total. | | Wages. 
t | | 
erat ; emer oxen ra eit | 
| South Australia— | ° £ 
II. | Engineering, metal works, etc. | 3 | 202 2,622 2,622 2,701 5,460 
VI. | Other manufacturing | 9 | 9 656 | 656 3,934 7,638 
VII. | Building ey | I I 120 - 120 240 480 
TX. | Railway and tramway services | 2 6 5,362 390 5,752 | 109,220| 236,640 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 13 32 2,606 12 2,618 3.243 6,486 
XIV. Miscellaneous i I T 2,400 2,400 7,200 8,000 
| Total 29 251 | 13,766 402 | 14,168 | 126,538] 264,704 
ee ss — —--- —-—-- a a ff 
| Western Australia— | 
I. | Wood, furniture, ete. I I 17 17 34 68 
ILI. | Food, drink, etc. bes 3 3 300 300 440 841 
VI. | Other manufacturing ues I I 14 14 14 28 
VIII. | (ii) Other mining, quarries, etc. I I 67 67 134 268 
IX. | Railway and tramway services I I 60 60 ra 46 
X. | Other Land transport ; 2 2 88 88 82) 170 
XI. | Shipping, wharf !abour, etc. 5 at 137.1 Ta 4,756 9,470 
XIV. | Miscellaneous a I I 35 35 245 600 
| | | CL = —— —\|-—_—- — _—- ~ -—--+- ———_ —— 
Total 15 31 1,952 1,952 5,728] 11,491 
— = =I —— ——=. oe — —- _—_ oo | OO | Of ES J =} 
| Tasmania— 
II. | Engineering, metal works, etc. I I 7. rT 18 270 476 
III. | Food, drink, etc. 2 2 31 31 98 245 
VI. | Other manufacturing I I 10 10 30 60 
VIT. | Building oe a 4 4 304 304 PRG | 4,283 
IX. | Railway and tramway services I I 731 731 731 1,030 
DG fs | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 10 36 2,006 2,006 5,101 10,202 
Total 19 45 3,089 rg 3,100 8,447 16,296 
| 
Northern Territory— 
VIIl (ii) Other mining, quarries, etc. I 43 43 430 1,450 
| Australian Capital Territorv— 
VII. | Building a ne I I 8 8 32 64 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, ete. I I 36 36 36 63 
pantee pooled | Seareeer nice 7 SS ee a ea Bs | ee ee 
| Total 2 2 44 4 68 I2 
| 
Australia— 
I. | Wood, furniture, ete. ae I I L7 a 7, 34 68 
Tl. | Engineering, metal works, etc. 46 1,756 63,229 3,515 66,744 97,058! 184,350 
IIL. | Food, drink, etc. By, 31 6,233 389 6,622 21,660 36,035 
[V. | Clothing textiles, etc. I I 94 we 04 470 8co 
V. | Books, printing, etc. 4 4 573 709 1,282 14,827 39,110 
VI. | Other Manufacturing 39 51 5,311 924 6,235 97,035| 166,882 
VII. Building 21 1,022 10,641 127 10,768 18,2I¢ 37,817 
VIN | f (i) Coal-mining : x 953 | 1.319 | 169,203 9.531 | 178,734 | 283,543] 616,094 
‘ |) (ii) Other mining, quarrics, ete. 3 6 3,638 ee 3,638 18,204 86.261 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 24 28 | 59,556 | 24.873 | 84,429 |1,312,709|2,618,955 
Ke | Other land transport 7a 7 lea 7, ‘ fa chine 2,547 5,679 
XT. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 128 873 | 64,604 152 | 64.756 176,939] 352,924 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, ete. 2 2 56 56 | ° 156 156 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 20 TEO2T 7.049 7,049 18,887 30,287 
| Z ——— = oe } = — = —-s EN ees Sen SE 
| Total 1,276 | 9,122 | 391,481 40,220 | 431,701 |2,062,888|4,166,418 
| 

















(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 


parties to the disputes. 


NotTe.—The following dispute commenced in, and was uncompleted at the end of 1949 and the 
figures shown in the table below are included in the statistics of both 1949 and 1950. 











Number of Employees Involved. 





Stat Number of chap == : = 
aaa Disputes. Tea 
a | Directly. | Indirectly. Total. 
New South Wales I | I 183 183 
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3. Industrial Disputes, 1939, 1946 to 1950.—(i) Australia.—The following 
table shows in industrial groups the number of industrial disputes, the 
number of workpeople involved, and the losses in working days and wages 
for each of the years 1946 to 1950, with the aggregate for the same period. 
Figures for the year 1939 have also been inserted. 


Industrial Disputes: Australia. 


| { 
Mining. (Group VIII. 
g. ( : Transport, Miscel- 























facturing, | Building. Land and | | A 
Year. , g. (Group ; a a an ; aD aneous. ; LL 
(Groups I. VII.) (i) (ii) Sea. (Groups|(GroupsXII.| Groups. 
to VI.) : Coal- Other IX. to XI.)} to XIV.) 
mining. Mining. | 
NUMBER. 
1939 - 20 3 362 4 6{ a2rl 416 
1946 - 92 6 684 3 71 13 869 
1947 ae 69 16 818 I 69 9 982 
1948 os 60 r3 974 2 68 24 I,141 
1949 ae 68 3 644 3 122 9 849 
1950 118 Zt 953 3 159 22 1.270 
1y46-50 .. 407 59! 4,073 12 489 2H ey) 
WoORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1939 8,818 57 | 137,792| 900] 2,017| 3,246 | 152,830, 
1946 559225 554 | 163,954 669 | 126,378 1,768 | 348,548 
1947 359475 39,114 | 192,390 500 58,483 1,175 | 3279137 
1948 17347, 2,012 198,849 1,360 92,395 4,586 | 317,149 
1949 255358 284 | 146,948 928 78,165 12,894 | 264,577 
1950 80,994 10,768 | 178,734 3,638 | 150,462 7,105 | 431,701 
1946-50 .. | 214,399 | 53,332 | 880,875 | 7,095 505,883 | 27,528 |1,689,112 
Worxine Days Lost. 
1939 108,709 563 | 291,067 | 3,805 | 35,016 | 19,994 | 459,154 
1946 993,830 5,552 | 350,366 3,570 | 590,159 4,397 |1,947,844 
1947 559,524 | 159,443 | 3575747 5,000 | 251,251 5,763 |1,338,728 
1948 156,109 | 10,009 | 474,571 | 32,000 | 975,168 | 14,739 |1,662,686 
1949 243,197 573 | 868,333 39,152 | 147,278 359457 |1,333-990 
1950 231,684 18,219 | 283,543 18,204 {1,492,195 19,043 |2,062,888 
1946-50 .. {2,184,344 | 193,886 |2,334,560 | 97,926 13,456,051 | 79,369 18,346,136 
EstimaTEp Loss 1x Waass. 
(£.) 

1939 83,540 424 | 335,033 4,728 | 22,114 | 9,877] 455,716 
1946 1,082,683 7,120 | 533,202 4,525 | 658,085 4,532 | 2,290,147 
1947 713,407 | 238,039 | 566,115 7,000 | 364,395 8,229 | 1,898,085 
1948 242,948 16,719 | 882,527 60,932 |1,073,867 | 22,121 | 2,299,114 
1949 445,303 Pei ta 57 4.230 80,300 | 280,056 63,468 | 2,611,536 
1950 418,245 | 37,817 | 616,094 | 86,261 |2,977,558 | 30,443 | 4,166,418 
1946-50 .. 12,902,586 | 301,766 14,339,176 | 239,018 15,353,961 | 128,793 |13,265,300 


Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in 


classified industries can be made only after omitting those which are recorded 
for coal-miming (Group VIII. (i)). For the year 1950 these disputes 
represented 75 per cent. of the annual total. 
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During the five years 1946-50, working days lost through dislocations of 
work involving employees in coal-mining numbered 2,334,560, representing 28 
per cent. of the total loss of working days for the period. The majority of 
these disputes occurred in New South Wales. In making comparisons 
regarding the number and magnitude of disputes in this particular class 
it should be noted that the number of workers engaged in the coal-mining 
industry is very much larger in New South Wales than in any other State. 


(ii) States—The number of industrial disputes in each State during the 
years 1939 and 1947 to 1950, together with the workpeople involved, the 
working days lost, and the estimated loss in wages are given in the following 
table :— 

Industrial Disputes: States. 


— —— $$$ —, 





| Workpeople Involved. 
_Establish-. | Working | Estimated 






































































































































State or Territory. Year.| Number.; ments |~ | [n- | | Days | Loss in 
| | | Involved. | pirectly. | directly.| Total. | Lost. | Wages. 
| | | (a) | | 

| | | | | es 
1939 | 386 | 460 | 139,301 9,230 | 148,532 | 410,183 | 419,330 
| 1947 | 921 | 2,732 | 254,587 | 43,211 | 297,798 | 919,411 |1,360,632 
New South Wales ..4 | 1948 | 1,071 | 1,832 | 235,473 | 7,036 | 242,509 | 644,961 |1,155,940 
{ 1949 739 | 3,428 | 197,367 | 3,526 | 200,893 |1,005,285 |1,981,769 
| 1950 | 1,030 | 7,365 | 289,269 | 22,498 | 311,767 | 639,305 {1,333,938 
— —— Pe Pee | pa ee ae ts a et 
f 1939 Io | 10 | 1,989 180 2,169 | 27,313 | 19,946 
1947 17 233 | 6,005 1,929 7,934 | 334,185 | 417,426 
Victoria... “+4 | 1948 | 2x | 82 | 41,734 | 155 | 41,889 , 159,903 | 240,634 
[ 1949 | 20 | 193 | 22,018/ .. 22,018 | 60,112 | 115,883 
1950 33 1,142 | 59,161 14,826 73,987 |1,208,365 |2,395,091 
[ 1939 | 5 6 373 | 2/ 375| 1.870] 1.753 
. | 1947 | 13 | 24 | 11,944 | 20 | 11,964 | 31,245 | 45,953 
Queensiand.. ; 1948 | 12 2 | 13,734 | 7,797 21,531 | 815,107 | 833,269 
1949 | 38 234 | 26,184 87 | 26,271 | 183,333 | 351.985 
| 1950 | 147 | 285 | 24,157 | 2,483 26,640 74,007 | 142,721 
{| 1939 | 2 | aa 170 | 5 | 175 | 1.880 | 1,416 
1947 | 17 35 4,821 832 | 5,653 | 39,654 53,916 
South Australia fe 1948 | 21 28 5,891 1,136 | 7,027 | 30,264 | 47,138 
| 1949 18 45 | 5,845 | 147 | 5,992 | 28,318 | 51,541 
| 1950 | 29 | 251 | 13,766 | 402 | 14,168 | 126,538 | 264,704 
| 1939 7 7 | 1108 | 145 1,253 | 14,100 | 9,578 
| 1947 7 12 | 1,759 7 1,766 | 6,070 8,622 
Western Australia ..4 | 1948 9 26 | 2,356 a | 2,356 | 7,836 | 15,296 
1949 16 33 | 5,564 | 97 | 5,661 | 26,287 | 52,421 
| 1950 | I5 | 31 | 1,952 | ae | 1,952 | 5,728 | II,491 
(| 19309 | 4 | 4 | 53.) oe 53 | 166 | 93 
| 1947 | 6 | 17 1,152 | 220 | 1,372 | 5,563 | 7,636 
Tasmania | 1948 | 4 | 5 | 20S:-leeies 468. 950 | 1,473 
| 1949 | 15 | 48 | 3,503 ia) 635503. |) 2953160" | 55,319 
| 1950 | 19 | 45 | 3,089 | 11 | 3,100] 8,447 | 16,296 
| 1939 | 2 | 16 | 234 | 40 | 274 | 3,642 | 3,600 

; | 1947 | oie oe ee | oe | ee ate Are 
Northern Territory ..4 | 1948 | a 82 | 1,369 | | 1,369 | 3,665/| 5,364 
| 1949 | 2 | 2 | 200 | 200 | 1,261 | 2,522 
| 1950 | I I 43 | .- | 43 430 | 1,450 

{i 1939} .. | os Pee tc Pecos et - 
1947 | lena 6 | 450 | 200 | 650 | 2,600 | 3,900 

Aust. Cap. Territory..4 | 1948 |... a: 7 as eer | ms 
| 1949 I I 39 AZ 39 78 96 
1950 2 2 44 | °° 44 68 127 
[ 1939 | 416 | 505 | 143,228 | 9,602 | 152,830 | 459,154 | 455,716 
1947 982 3,058 | 280,718 | 46,419 | 327,137 {3,338,728 |1,898,085 
Australia .. | 1948 | 1,141 2,082 | 301,025 | 16,124 | 317,149 | 1,662,686 |2,299,114 
1949 | 849 | 3,984 | 260,720 3,857 | 264,577 |1,333,990 |2,611,536 
1950 ! 1.276 | 9,122 ! 391,481 40,220 | 431,701 !2,062.888 '4,166,418 


(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 


parties to the disputes. 

4. Duration of Industrial Disputes.—(i) General—The duration of each 
industrial dispute involving a loss of work, 1.e., the time between the cessation 
and resumption of work, has been calculated in working days, exclusive of 
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Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, except where the establishment involved 
carries on a continuous process (e.g., Metal Smelting and Cement Manufacture). 
The following limitations of time have been adopted :—(a) One day and less ; 
(b) two days and more than one day ; (c) three days and more than two days ; 
(d) over three days and under one week ; (e) one week and under two weeks : 
(f) two weeks and under four weeks ; (7) four weeks and under eight weeks ; 
and (h) eight weeks and over. } 

(il) Australia—1939, 1947 to 1950.—Particulars of industrial disputes, 
according to limits of duration, for Australia for the years 1939 and 1947 
to 1950 are given in the following table :— 


Duration of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 


| 


Limits of Duration. Year. ps | Days Loss in 
| : Lost. Wages. 
In- ' 
| Directly directly. Total 
(a) 
£ 
1939 | 230 | 96,184 1,I9QI | 97,375 97,375 | 106,970 
1947 603 164,804 3,826 168,630 168,084 264,389 
I day and less : 1948 | 756 | 182,411 5,643 | 188,054 188,054 333,833 
1949 | 601 | 176,513 1,960 | 178,473 169,816 333,855 
1950 | 809 248,359 18,642 267,001 254,054 508,392 
1939 60 16,398 872 17,270 34,540 | 35,648 
1947 | 137 28,745 2,349 31,094 61,398 93,708 
2 days and more than: day .. 1948 144 28,979 610 29,589 58,636 | 103,437 
1949 104 24,411 450 24,861 49,150 | 96.307 
1950 | 189 46,627 949 47,576 71,886 | 146,074 
1939 | 38] 10,103 1,374 | 11,477 34.431 | 36,427 
1947 | 79 19,953 1,169 21,122 63,156 | 94,327 
3 days and more than 2 days.. 1948 | 50 24,212 651 24,863 66,129 107,455 
1949 37 8,464 19 8,483 22,940 44,705 
1950 82 15,202 8,324 23,526 65,492 129,989 
1939 34 7,540 404 7,944 36,387 7,056 
Over 3 days and less than 1 1947 94 46,231 | 31,808 78,039 334,310 494.572 
week es x 1948 | 81 29,992 649 30,641 140,756 256,288 
1949 | 26 12,877 230 13,107 49,303 99,153 
| 1950 | 58 21,726 383 22,109 TP AT -147,726 
| 1939 | 34 6,864 | 2,169 | 9,033 | 75,323 67,736 
| 1947 47 16,191 | 4,211 20,402 213,706 297,302 
I week and less than 2 weeks .. 1948 | 63 12,979 | 223 13,202 121,675 192,734 
1949 | 43 9,770 | 179 9,949 58,163 99,422 
1950 | 73 12,175 22033 14,308 82,215 222,061 
1939 Io 5,002 | 3,224 8,226 116,182 116,882 
1947 II 2,861 211 3,072 147,208 195,602 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 1948 27, 7,110 | 226 7,336 135,007 214,203 
1949 16 5,046 519 5,505 75;949 140,017 
1950 : 45 19,756 1,449 21,205 177,291 342,669 
1939 6 618 307 925 25,463 15,908 
1947 6 156 1,008 1,164 101,468 143,724 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 1948 17 14,674 8,122 22,796 915,733 | 1,021,576 
1949 16 17,911 | 347 18,258 598,110 | 1,175,977 
1950 13 55475 981 6,456 119,375 256,036 
[| 1939 | 4 519 6x 580 39,453 39,089 
1947 5 PH) 1,837 3,014 249,398 314,461 
8 weeks andover.. ae 1948 3 668 aa 668 36,696 69,588 
1949 6 5,728 153 5,881 310,559 622,040 
1950 7 22,161 7,359 29,520 | 1,220,104 | 2,413,471 
1939 | 416 | 143,228 9,602 | 152,830 459,154 455,716 
1947 | 982 | 280,718 | 46,419 | 327,137 | 1,338,728 | 1,898,085 
Total at Ae 1948 | 1,141 301,025 16,124 317,149 | 1,662,686 | 2,299,114 
1949 | 849 | 260,720 3,857 | 264,577 | 1,333,990 | 2,611,536 
1950 | 1,276 | 391,481 40.220 | 431,701 | 2,062,888 | 4,166,418 








Workpeople Involved. 








Working | Estimated 





(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the disputes. 
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5. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—(i) General_—The reasons alleged by 
employers and employees for a stoppage of work do not in every instance 
agree in detail. In such instances additional information is sought to verify 
or support the contention of either side. On occasions, the alleged reason 1s 
of a twofold character, and, where this is the case, the claim which is fully or 
partially satisfied and results in a resumption of work is taken to be the 
principal cause of the dispute. For the purpose of classification these causes 
(or objects) of industrial disputes are grouped under seven main headings, 
namely :—({1) Wages ; (2) hours of labour ; (3) trade unionism; (4) employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons ; (5) working conditions ; (6) sympathy ; 
and (7) other causes. The first three groups are subdivided to meet the 
varying phases of the causes of disputes under each of the main headings. 


(ii) Causes of Disputes, Australia.—The following table gives particulars 
of industrial disputes according to causes for the years 1913, 1939 and 1945 
to 1950. 


Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 




















Cause of Dispute. 1913. 1939. 1945. 1946, 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 
NUMBER. 
To ————— 
1, Wages— 
(a) For increase Se 42 13 19 30 26 30 36 59 
(b) Against decrease... 4 4 2 we 4 I I i) 
(e) Other wage questions 31 58 131 112 178 153 1a? 189 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction me 3 12 2 2 2 I 
(b) Other disputes re 
hours .. ate 7 9 13 14 15 II 18 23 
3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment 
of non-unionists. . 8 I 7 I 9 I 4 8 
(6) Other union questions 5 48 69 64 46 37 55 43 
4. Employment of particular 
classes or persons 44 107 243 205 104 153 114 B24 
5. Working conditions gt go 268 273 254 388 214 306 
6. Sympathy : ae 5 I 32 12 16 38 25 30 
y. Other causes... ae 8 73 159 156 328 328 250 288 
Total 208 416 945 869 982 |1,141 849 | 1,276 
aera. See CO 
WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
enn eennnT ESAT IE 
rt, Wages— 
(a) For inerease 8,633 4,384 4,929} 91,423 11,666) 29,898}  33,577| 19,000 
(b) Against decrease : 563 279 52 ee 970 19 629 470 
(e) Other wage questions 7,160} 17,094] 37,861} 27,903 $3,273) 44,905} 28,128) 65,122 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction ; 460 4,150 3,023 249 463 160 
(b) Other disputes re 
hours .. oe 1,819 3,383 7,550 8,888 19,811 6,448 5,487 7,778 
3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment 
of non-unionists.. 5,370 21 1,700 116 4,884 7) 1,999 443 
(b) Other union questions 1,418 16,030] 21,954] 11,970 12,134 8,069 8,255 5,083 
4. Employment of particular 
classes or persons 11,370| 28,591] 80,238} 58,133) 25,954] 45,903 18,936] 67,772 
5. Working conditions 10,785| 28,092} 63,505] 95,900) 64,734) 65,042 30,026] 46,649 
6. Sympathy 947 2,600] 22,392) 10,849) 30,037) 18,175 3,980] 28,698 
y. Other causes 1,758| 48,106| 72,734| 43,117] 103,211| 98,523 133,560] 190,680 
Total 50,283| 152,830| 315,938] 348,548] 327,137] 317,149) 264,577) 431,701 
] 
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Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia—continued., 





























Cause of Dispute. IQr3. | 1939. 1945. | 1946. | 1947. 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 
WORKING Days Lost. 
1. Wages— | | | | | 
a) For increase ++» | 100,069} 24,115] 149,901 555529| 345,453| 776,298) 887,259] 402,426 
b) Against decrease ste 9,438 4,472 142 3,548) 361) 2516] 3,126 


¢) Other wage questions | 78,183| 67,550 191,194 72,473, 166,918| 185,499) 114,596|1,048,439 
2. Hours of Labour— | 


3. Trade Unionism— 
(a) Against employment | | 
of non-unionists .. | 91,002 63 7,877 232/ 47,264 | 133| 11,676) 978 
(6) Other union questions | 32,388) 52,086] 168,105 47,419| 48,092 34,090 12,588; 11,258 


(a) For reduction -- | 2,774] 21,636] 153,023} 15,246! 1,603 320; wid 
(6) Other disputes = re | | | 
hours... ae I§,IrI] 10,7§2 11,852 63,936; 116,122 52,563| 15,386 14,161 


' 





4. Employment of particular | | 

Classes or persons -+ | 191,723} 81,101} 892,051 699,542| 182,650) 227,800| 60,682! 230,714 
5. Working conditions ye 73,562) 108,409} 206,798} 325,686| 123,976| 132,811] 58,073 110,644 
6. Sympathy oe nh 24,066} 2,600] 149,771 95,248) 34,113/ 110,154| 12,890} 33,701 
7. Other causes - ee 5,212| 86,370] 188,927 72,533| 268,991) 142,657) 158,324] 207,441 











aoe ee : | =| |. 
Total ay -» | 623,528] 459,15412,119,641/1,947,844 [1,338,728 | 1,662,686) 1,333,990/2,062,888 
I | 


| 





The main causes of industrial disputes are “ wage” questions, “ working 
conditions ’’, “‘ employment of particular classes or persons”, and “ other 
9) 
causes, 


The number of disputes concerning ‘‘ wages ” was 254 in 1950 representing 
20 per cent. of the total. The heading “employment of particular classes 
or persons ” includes stoppages of work for the purpose of protesting against 
the dismissal of fellow workpeople who are considered to have been unfairly 
treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs frequently in the coal- 
mining industry. Disputes over “ employment ” questions in 1950 numbered 
324, or 25 per cent. of the total, and over ‘“‘ working conditions ” 306, or 
24 per cent. Disputes classified under these three headings number 884, 
or 69 per cent. of the total dislocations during the year. Those classified 
as “ Other Causes ” have increased during the past few years, and in 1950 
amounted to 288 or 23 per cent. 


6. Results of Industrial Disputes—(i) General.—The terms or condi- 
tions under which a resumption of work is agreed upon are taken as the basis 
of the result of the dispute and are comprised in one or other of the following 
four classes :— 

(a) In favour of workpeople; (b) In favour of employer ; (c) Com- 
promise ; (d) Indefinite. 

Disputes are considered to result :—(a) In favour of workpeople, when 
the employees succeed in enforcing compliance with all their demands, or are 
substantially successful in attaining their principal object, or in resisting a 
demand made by their employers; (b) In favour of employer, when the 
demands of the employees are not conceded, or when the employer or em- 
ployers are substantially successful in enforcing a demand ; (c) Compromise, 
when the employees are successful in enforcing compliance with a part of 
their demands or in resisting substantially full compliance with the demands 
of their employer or employers ; (d) Indefinite, when, for example, employees 
cease work owing to some misconception regarding the terms of an award, 
determination, or agreement, and work is resumed as usual on the matters 
in dispute being explained ; or in cases where a dispute arises in connexion 
with certain work which is, however, abandoned, even though the employees 
return to the same establishment to be employed on other work. The results 
of “Sympathy ” disputes, in which a body of workers cease work with the 
object of assisting another body of workers in obtaining compliance with 
some demand, are generally ‘“‘ Indefinite ” except when the stoppage is entered 
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upon partly to enforce a demand from which these workers might ultimately 
benefit. 

(11) Results in each State, 1950.—The following table shows the industrial 
disputes in 1950, classified according to results. 


Industrial Disputes: Results, 1950.(c) 



























































Number. Workpeople Involved. Working Days Lost. 
| o— _— _ - — ——— — 
een | ! | | | | 
State jor@ ommine Sg} S | g Sg} 3 | g 
or Territory. 'BS|88) é | 8 BS S38 | $s 5 Serr ip lecie g 
ienioeeia| es aS 2 a | Sa] o> | Ay ee 
iszlealeiG) 2% aS, (eas Fae = er “r= eee “Ke =” S 
SsiSeiej3|/“s| “8 |) ¢| 3 | 4s| $8) & 2 
> fo) | > | ak | © } P| > =} { °o 
ISE\sai3\/8|se|/ sa 18] & fe | a | & 4 
ay ae DST eee ee IY EAT = ai (ae 
New South Wales | 117] 639] 34|240| 20,208 | 162,686] 5,397|123,476| 43,929] 317,653] 98,044] 179,679 
Victoria - | 8 ro} 3) 12| 8,438} 30,411; 537] 34,601] 30,529|1,140,120| 1,030] 36,686 
Queensland .. | 27| 87) 3{ 27| 45148) 8,997| 1,362| 11,276 8,732| 25,261] 23,270] 12,467 
South Australia | Seti AO | 377, 8,626) 183) 4,952! 2,582] 117,706 936 5,014 
Western Australia| 7| 2} 2) 4 $59} II5} 127} 1,251} 991) 720 157| 3,860 
Tasmania 3 LOM es laeere! 121 2,659; .. | «- | 2,499 5,928 
N. Territory oat S| Tilneereicers ame 43 ees er 430 | 
A.C. Territory .. | a : : | I 39) se ae 8 36) a: | 32 
| een — ——| —— | eee ee - 
are 
Total, Aust... ee 760 Sone 34,087] 213,537! 81061075504 89,598! 1,607,818: 123, “al 2 8 
Ui? 9D i een? ablated S57 BS 37573 








(a) The following particulars of disputes incomplete at 31st December, 1950, should be added to the 
above figures to effect a balance with those published in preceding tables :— 








| Workpeople | Working 


State. Number. 
; ena: | Inv olved. | D ays Lost. 
——EEe - —_—__—___—— — $$ ______—__- | Ee -s | =—™“ eens 
Que ensiand ae rae 3 | 357 | 4,27 
Tasmania a _ 7 I | 20 | 20 
Total Re ae a 4 377 4,297 








(iii) Australia, 1950.—The following table shows the number of disputes, 
number of workpeople involved, and the total number of w orking days lost 
in disputes in Australia for the year 1950, classified according to cause and 
result of dispute. 


Industrial Disputes: Causes and Results, Australia, 1950.(<) 





Number. Workpeople Involved. | Working Days Lost, 












































| 
E Pea ines alee (ome ae ee ee ee 
\o6lS | gi ss | 6 S| | sg | Ss | g 
Oa ure, | a, | rw . vedi Po) fs [oF | us Pe j — © te =. | mH he S , 
egige! BS, ge) g2 | 8] ££} #3) ge a Ss 
aloe; el el og SMa alhy tS ae | os Oo ° = 
Petey uh a) ee oe eal ets) eaey ly ba 5. & 
Comal | | —_— } _— 
“| S a S| © St & Pa | g | © in { Sa | | oe 
| asl|aal e| S| ac af# | o| 4% as | A! 6 7 
ok eS S| hoe | mi | 0 | — | mae Ra oO a 
ee a | Seaman | cae Reece] tier mand | ar teen aah hay we | aes a Phones = — ey (poss st ae 
Wages— ; | } | | | | | | | 
Oe For increase | 14! 33! 6) 6! 2,311) 13,765) 2,381! 543! 19,500] 287,035} 86,571] 9,320 
(6) Against de- | | ea 
crease | 2} 2 dy 8 36) 250| 0 | 66 Q 4} 1,412 848 396| 470 
(c) Other wage | | ; | | | | | 
questions .. 23} 130} II] 25} 10,027| 51,647) 483} 2,965| 14,660/1,020,991 986] 11,802 
HoursofLabour—| | Rave | | | 
(a) Forreduction|e Wc) yacjie | unees| ‘ee | 
(6) Other dis- | | lees | 
putes re hours I} Id 2| 2 | 2660 6,043} 695 171 522) 10,930 2.180} SIO 
| | | } | J 
Trade Unionism— | | 
(a) Against em- | | an | | 
ployment of | | | | | | 
non-unionists 4 ZAP ely 243| SS 4 ent 139| 566 2734 139 
(6) Other union | | | | 
questions .. SLO er 24) ee 751 eeni SS) ene, 300|enT.45 71 160 vial Ok 
Employment of } | | | | | | | 
particular Class-| Pe kel cea | | 
es or Persons.. 60} 215] 2! 33, 12,070) 42,623] 1,717) 10,355) 39.544] 150,308] 8,735] 27,330 
Working condi- | {| | aioe | 
; SLA | 58} om TT\2 | 7,027) 34,041] aoeeal 2,959] 10,439| 66,4 2 24,218} 9,545 
ympatny aie re At - | 30 ait nen | Pe] 28,098 | ~ 6 ae 33,701 
Other Causes .. | 3| 134| 3/143! 1,118] 63,173} 139/126,250) 1,588] 68,531! 351} 136,971 
ae! oes ee ee aces ee aaa | CaaS ae Evers 
‘Total | Dee hes 7 MAY A*2 46 293' 34,087! 213,537! 8,1061175,504 $9,598 1,607,518! 123,437: 237,739 











(a) See note to table above. 
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(iv) Australia, 1939 and 1946 to 1950.—The table hereunder shows the 
number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the number of 
working days lost in disputes in Australia during the years 1939 and 1946 to 
1950, classified according to results :— 





Industrial Disputes : Results, Australia. 





Workpeople Involved. Working Days Loat. 


Zz, 

=) 
3 
lon | 
oO 

“ 




















Year. |SS|5 .| 8 el ce los s S28 Ou. & | 

SSIES| B/S] 55) 83] € | $ se | 8s gq | 3 

SaloSo| ea} e&] gaj] oe o = 9 6, oS m = 

sisal £15] 6s oA, = 3 a 44 3A = ° 

peo eth ee b= ato “9 5 se) mee) es g = as] 

Seiseio | 8] S&F] ga 5 & ae hate } iS 
1939 75) 302) 19) 20) 22,517) 117,445) 6,233) 6,635] 104,192] 256,602] 43,569; 54,791 
1946 ~» | 167) 621 7| 69] 43,912] 191,000] 34,987] 74,342] 218,411] 416,350] 236,183] 865,915 
1947 ote 146) 687) 71) 78] 68,595] 174.724] 36,008] 47,810 275,608! 475,285] 482,760] 105 066 
1948 + | ITT] 922) 22) 83) 25,374] 219,349] 20,318] 51,489] 210,456] 371,527] 788,843| 263,975 
1949 nee 116] 642] 26} 64| 23,022! 187,352] 11,977 42,043] 103,387} 263,462] 195,982] 770,793 
1950(a) .. | 173} 760] 46] 293 34,087| 213,537) 3,106} 175,594]  89,598/1.607,818] 123,437| 237,738 








(a) See note to table on page 137. 


Disputes resulting in favour of workpeople exceeded those resulting 
in favour of employers in earlier years, but since 1916 the position has 
been reversed. The percentage in favour of employers in 1950 was 60. 
Many of the disputes in the coal-mining industry are of short duration, and 
the records show that the workpeople resumed work on antecedent conditions 


without apparently gaining any concessions. These disputes have been 
classified as terminating in favour of the employer. A number of disputes 


in each year resulted in a compromise, while in certain cases the heading 
‘ Indefinite ” had to be adopted. 


7. Methods of Settlement.—(i) General—Methods of settlement have 
been classified under the following six headings :— 


(1) By negotiation. 
(ii) Under State Industrial Act. 
(111) Under Commonwealth Arbitration Act. 
(iv) By filling places of workpeople on strike or locked out. 
(v) By closing down establishments permanently. 
(vi) By other methods. 


Each of the first five methods indicates some definite action. The sixth, 
“ Other Methods,” is more or less indefinite, and is connected with ‘“ Other 
Causes ’’ and relates mainly to resumptions of work at collieries at the next 


shift, the cause of the stoppages not being in all cases made known officially 
to the management. 
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(1) Austraha, 1913, 1939 and 1945 to 1950.—Information for Australia 
for the years specified i is given hereunder :— 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 








| | | 


Methods of Settlement, 191s. 1939. 1945. 


1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. |1950.(a) 











NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 





Negotlatlon— | | 
Direct between employers | 
and employees or their | 

representatives 1I9Q | 277 | 482 

By intervention or assist- | 

ance of distinctive third 

party—not under Com- 


| 
| 
385 265 277 
| 
monwealth or State In- | 


250 346 








dustrial Act . Pe et 17 | 75 
Under State Industrial Act— 
By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory confer- 


ence 19 | 5 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| Io 
By reference to Board or | 
| 


23 


Court k 22 2 r8 


Under Commonwealth Con- | 





22 | 19 96 106 


cliilation and Arbitration 
Act— 

By intervention, assistance 
compulsory conference | 
or reference to a Board | | 























or Court ms 4 | 6 43 | I 6 II 2 
By Fliling Places of Work: | ‘ : 2 nae 
people on Strike or | 
Locked out . rg r | I 3 I I 
By Closing down ‘Establish- | 
ment permanently Ave 1 ry) oe aie Les ue oe 
By ether methods oo | 13 106 | 308 344 487 638 448 764 
| pea | PS ey ee a Poe. ee a SSS | 
Total .. are 208 416 941i | 864 | 982 1,138 848 aes 





WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


| 


129,135 | 86,174 48,788| 68,199) 38,993! 74,364 
wl 








Nagotlation— 

Direct between employers 
and employees or their 
representatives 

By intervention or assist- 
ance of distinctive third 
party—not under Com- 
monwealth or State In- 
dustrial Act . 

Under State Industrial Act— 

By intervention, assistance 
or compulsory conference; 6,505) 

By reference to Board or 
Court 12,774| 

Under Commonwealth Con- 


| 
| 
| 
ciliation and Arbitration | 
Act— | 


23,357, 80,195 


tied 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





- 


8,172 2,489) 23,426 | 57,768 | 19,243] 23,455) 5,885 449 





45925 7,967 724 4;774| 18,568) 7,272 2,861 
429} 11,981 6,483 | 66,998) 29,100]! 19,731 35453 


By intervention, assistance 
compulsory conference 
or reference to a Board 
or Court a 659 3,268 

By Filling Places of Work- | 
people on S8trike or | 





20,596 | 10,059 | 23,497| 19,573] 38,187) 58,147 














Locked out .. 658) a" 10 130 25 18 
By Closing down Establish- | 
ment permanently Ne 170) 178 Paes Se ws ee Re As 
By other methods ae 2,988 61,326) 121,956 | 182,903) 163,812] 157,617] 154,326] 292,050 
Total .. -. | $0,283} 152, 830 315,071 | 344,241) 327,137| 316,530] 264,394 431,324 





| 
eee 


(a) See note to table on page 137. 
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Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes—Australia—continued. 








Methods of Settlement. 1913. 1939. 1950.(4) 











1945. | 1946. | 1947. 








J 
1948. | 1949. 





WORKING Days Lost. 
Hegotlation— | | 
| 








Direct between employers' 
and employees or their! | | | | 
representatives ++| 94,400! 245,709 745,989) 265,401 | 126,574| 163,397| 210,054! 425,639 
By intervention or assist-| 
ance of distinctive third| 
party—not under Com-| 
monwealth or State In-| | | 
dustrial Act .. --| 26,335) 32,943 158,452) 339,481) 78,332) 118,582; 36,465 5,388 
Under State Industrial Act— | | | 
By intervention, assistance| | | | | 
or compulsory conference) 187,871 35,647, 21,268) 12,539) 22,356 164,069] 46,090 13,428 
By reference to Board or | | | | 
Court .| 221,769, 3,366, 394,787) 116,681! 372,013, 186,c31| 99,910, 26,841 


} 
} 





Under Commonwealth Con- 

cillation and Arbitration | | | | 

By intervention, assistance | | | 
compulsory conference, | | 

or reference to a Board| 


or Court... 2,105, 46,450 367,799) 147,509| 441,337| 790,303| 764,983 1,199,993 
| : | | 


























By Filling Places of Work-| 
people on Strike or | | | 
Locked out .. Se eo) 20| II0| 7,552\ 50 36| 
By Closing down Establish- | | 
ment permanently ..| 20,400) 3,892 See | Sh ee ae ihe oe 
By other methods +e| $6,509) 71,127) 381,180, 847,696; 298,086) 212,333) 176,122, 387,302 
Total... - «| 623,528) 459,154) 2,069,585 1,736,859 1,338,728 1,634,801 |1,333,624 2,058,591 





(a) See note to table on page 137. 


In each of the years prior to 1947 included above, direct negotiation 
between employers and employees settled the majority of the disputes. In 
the year I913, 57 per cent. of the total number of dislocations were settled 
in this manner, and the percentages in subsequent years varied between 
39 mn 1942 and 78 in 1937. In 1947 the percentage settled by direct 
negotiation fell to 27, while the percentage of disputes settled by “ Other 
methods ”’ rose to 50. The corresponding percentages for 1948 are 24 and 
56, for 1949 29 and 53 and for 1950 27 and 60. In connexion with the 
comparatively large number of disputes classified as settled “‘ By other 
methods ”’, stoppages of work frequently occur, principally at the collieries, 
without any cause being brought officially under the notice of the emplovers 
or their representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work 
is resumed on the following morning without negotiation. 


§ 7. Industrial Accidents. 

I. General—In previous issues of the Labour Report tables were 
published showing details of all industrial accidents. These were compiled 
from returns recelved from the Chief Inspectors of Factories, the Chief 
Inspectors of Machinery, the Boiler, Lift and Scaffolding Inspectors, and the 
Departments of Mimes in the several States. Recent inquiries, however, 
have revealed that, except in the case of mining accidents, the usefulness 
of these statistics 1s seriously impaired by lack of definition and coverage 
from State to State and it has been decided to publish only the statistics 
of mining accidents until these defects can be remedied. 

2. Mining Accidents.—(i) Sources of Information.—Information regard- 
ing mining accidents is obtained from the Departments of Mines in the 
respective States, except as regards accidents occurring in smelting and 
metallurgical works which are registered as factories and are under the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Inspectors of Factories. 

(ii) Classification—The following table gives particulars of mining 
accidents reported to the Mines Departments in each State in 1950. 
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Mining Accidents: Classification according to Causes—1950.(c) 

















Cause of Accident. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’isnd.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | re 
7 = — eee es H 1 Paes bes | n 
A.—Fatal Accidents. 
METALLIFEROUS MINES. 
1. Below Greund— 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. I ae ve od I oe 2 
2 - » Falls of Ground) I ine I - 3 I 6 
fe i , Falling down 
shafts, etc. | wl ne I me Ga Ee 7 
Other Accidents ae ae | 2 I am 6 | ov 9 
2. Above Ground—()) | | 
Accidents caused by machinery in | 
motion ais ste I | : 
Other Accidents a orl 2 | | I I I 5 
| 
3. Accidents in Batterles, Ore-dressing, | | 
Smelting and other ell h ssecd| 
Works, etc. 
COAL MINES. | 
1. Below Ground— | | | 
Accidents caused by Mine Ex plosions| | | 
(Fire Damp, etc.) Me ae -_ 7 
Accidents caused by ‘Explosives | | | 
(Dynamite, etc.) ee oe ee ae ae gt ee a 
Accidents caused by Falls of Earth a | Si nee ent eee ene, eras (mea 5 
Other Accidents ; Te se or ne} 114 ae 8 
2. Above Ground— | 
Accidents caused by machinery in | | | 
motion ae ae I oe ate ie ede as I 
Other Accidents Ae oe | 2 Sean oe) oe av ae 2 
Total .. ‘- ee ae ee ae: 











B.—Non-fatal Accidents nts Incapacitating for over 14 days. 








| } 
METALLIFEROUS MINES. | 
1. Below Ground— | 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. I urs I | 6 ; 8 
* » », Falls of Ground | 70 ne 15 49 9 143 
»  », Falling down 
shafts, etc. 12 Me 2 | 19 | 33 
Other Accidents os ne 185 7 60 | ay eel 16 | 685 
2. Above Ground— ()) | | 
Accidents caused by machinery in 
motion , ae ar 15 = 5 6 | 25 I 52 
Other Accidents. ae ae 95 13 4 | 04 22 268 
3. Accidents In Batteries, Ore-dressing, 
Smelting and other sidecases | 
Works, etc. so or ae 70 aoe IO 5 | 118 
COAL MINES. | | 
1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Mine Explosions 
(Fire Damp, etc.) ae rs 3, eee ss, 
Accidents caused by ‘Explosives | 
(Dynamite, etc.) 19 5 £5 oe 24 
Accidents caused by Falls of Earth 16 a 38 | 11 { 69 
Other Accidents F 6 3 97 III 5 265 
2. Above Ground— | | 
Accidents caused by machinery in 
motion i a, { me 8 
Other Accidents 5 7 | | 15 53 
Total .. os ote 467 10 364 768 62 726 
RU ee 











(a) The figures relating to mining accidents may not in all cases Sl orcesoal ete with those 
published by the State Mines Departments, due to some lack of uniformity regarding the definition of a 
non-fatal accident. (b) Includes quarries, brick and clay pits, etc. 


During the year ee 37 fatal mining accidents occurred below ground in 
Australia as compared with 9 above ground. Fatal accidents in metalhferous 
mines In 1950 numbered 30 as against 16 in coal-mines. The number of 
non-fatal mining accidents below ground was 1,227 and above ground 49G. 
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CHAPTER V.—LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


§ 1. Labour Organizations. 


1. General.—In Labour Report No. 2 an outline was given of the method 
adopted to ascertain the number of members of labour organizations in 
Australia, and tabulated results up to the end of 1912 were included. From 
the beginning of 1913 quarterly returns were obtained from a considerable 
number of trade unions, both as to membership and unemployment, and 
these were supplemented at the end of each year by special inquiries as to 
the membership of those unions which, owing to the nature of the callings 
and industries covered, were unable to furnish quarterly unemployment 
returns. The following pages show the general situation in regard to the 
trades union movement in Australia at present, and its development 
since 1939. The affairs of single unions are not disclosed in the published 
results and this has assisted in securing complete information. The Bureau 
is greatly indebted to the secretaries of trade unions for their cordial 
co-operation in supplying information. . 

In this chapter figures for the years 1947 to 1950 are compared with 
1939. Particulars for earlier years will be found in preceding issues of the 
Labour Report. 


2. Trade Unions—Number and Membership 1939 and 1947 to 1950.— 
The following table gives particulars of the number of separate unions and 
the number of members at the end of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1950 :— 

Trade Unions: Number and Membership. 


| | | | 

















Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S.A. | W.A. Tas. |N.Terr.| A.C.T. | Aust. 
| { 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 
| en i ae ee ee eee 
1939.. 200 149 114 | 117 141 | 79 | 4 | 15 |(4) 380 
1947.. 212 152 | 122 | 128 145 | 79 | 8 | 19 |(4) 395 
1948,. | 214 156 | 128 | 136 | 150 go Io | 2I |(a) 364 
1949.. 212 150 | 125 138 152 97 12 | 21 \(4) 349 
1950.. | 222 152 | 128 138 156 98 14 28 |(a) 360 

















kwh SSSSSeSFSFSFE 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 

















' 
eo -—--—_——-——- 0 oOo eS 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP.()) 
| | 


A ; } 
1939.. ove 358,301 | 216,803 180,653| een 67,833| Ae 761 1,685| 915,470 
1947 566,326] 343,162] 221,723| 112,350 81,903} 34,109) 2,442| 3,478/1,365,493 
1948.. oe 596,867! 370,886; 238,597) 119,082! 87,834) 36,767 2,293| 3,482/1,455,808 
1949.. + | 606,139] 382,503) 259,339} eed 97,706 40,700) 2,860) 4,375|1,520,914 
I950.. ae | est) 406,317, 262,586] 137,504 x37 502 45,044) 2.435) 5,728)1,605.34.4 











| 
1939.-. 253 0.8 6.5 S27. OnE | 4.8 | 55 Aca 
1947... “8 5-4 4.3 9.4 Tid, 527 17.0 | 21.1 46.9 6.3 
1948.. ae 5.4 8.1 TO 6.0 fee To |—t On k O.1 5-9 
1949.. a 1.6 | 3.1 | 8.7 6.9 11.2 TOs 7a lee a7, 25.6 5.2 
1950.. 5.9 | 6.2 | 3 8.0 6.0 10.7 \- 14.8 30.9 5.6 
(a) Without interstate duplication. (See letterpress below.) (6) On preceding year. 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The types of trade unions in Australia vary greatly, and range from 
the small independent association to the large interstate organization, 
which, in its turn, may be a branch of an international body. Broadly 
speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organizations :—(i) the 
local independent ; (ii) the State; (111) the interstate; and (iv) the Aus- 
tralasian or international. The schemes of organization of interstate or 
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federated unions vary greatly in character. In some unions the State 
organizations are bound together under a system of unification with 
centralized control, while in others the State units are practically independent 
and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing only for one 
or two specified purposes. 

In the table just given, under the heading ‘“ Number of Separate Unions > 
a union with members in a State is counted as one union within that State. 
The figures by States do not add to the Austrahan total (shown in the last 
column) beca’ se a union represented in more than one State is included in the 
figure for each State in which it is represented, but is counted only once in 
the Australian total. 

Because of the difficulties involved, the collection of statistics relating 
to the ““ Number of Branches ” of trade unions appearing in previous Issues 
of this publication, has now been discontinued. 

3. Trade Unions—Industrial Groups, 1939 and 1947 to 1950.—The 


following table gives the number and membership of trade unions in Australia 
in industrial groups at the end of the years 1947 to 1950 compared with 1939. 


Trade Unions: Industrial Groups, Australia. 











Industrial Groups. | 1939. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 





NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. (@) 











Manufacturing— 























I. Wood, Furniture, ete. oe { | 4 r 6 ¢ 
II Engineering, Metal Works, etc. | 22 22 19 16 It 
ilI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. | 35 | 38 33 33 35 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. ae ni | 9 | 7 | 6 | 6 
V. Books, Printing, etc. an! 8 | 10 | 8 6 6 
VI. Other Manufacturing 37 38 | 30 36 | 38 
Vil. Building ws : 28 24 25 25 | 26 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. Ae 13 15 12 II 12 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services a 29 31 | 20 26 | 26 
X. Other Land Transport sce or | 6 ! 7 9 9 t 
XI. Shipping, etc. a fs a 2 I | 20 19 15 I 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. ad 5 | 3 3 n ‘ 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. a ol 18 18 | 15 I4 I 
XIV. Miscellaneous— 
(i) Banking, Insurance and Clerical 20 16 20 16 g 
(ii) Public Service A Be 50 57 59 54 56 
(iii) Retail and Wholesale me 8 11 10 11 | 2 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage, and | | | 
Labouring ve ei IJ 12 0 10 | II 
(v) Other Miscellaneous .. eed 53 60 56 | 51 53 
Total are ee a 380 305 364 349 360 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
Manufacturing— | | 
i. Wood, Furniture, etc. ae 27,990 35,250 36,559 39,162 39,991 
Il. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 99,731 206,056 217,165 226,952 234,715 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. exe 80,328 85,960 91,636 98,564 98,029 
IV. Clothing, Textites, ete. oc 68,847 113,664 121,175 | 123,039 127,559 
V. Booke, Printing, etc. .. we 22,303 29,122 29,788 | 2,374 33,041 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. oa 52,074 66,239 | 64,251 67,432 81,766 
VII. Building oes Sie a 45,651 82,716 93,291 | 100,225 112,050 
VIII. Mining, Quarrving, ete... a 48,812 445441 453,959 45,688 47,812 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services es 105,938 128,816 | 137,318 134,513 140.086 
X. Other Land Transport ae ae 19,488 31,903 | 14,404 50,600 56,276 
XI. Shipping, etc. oe oes a 28,760 34,708 | 35,497 | 40,520 43,520 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. ae 40,276 39,610 | 18.631 | 52,687 56.735 
XIIT. Domestic, Hotels, ete. oe a Rs 3 77 41,052 | 37,657 36,914 30,334 
XIV. Miscellaneous 
(i) Banking, Insurance and Clerical 39,013 88,055 94,091 97,093 IOI,391 
(ii) Publie Service xy ee 89,848 151,697 | 164,723 165,762 174,097 
(iii) Retail and Wholesale ord 36,290 47,374 | 48,960 | 52,528 53,685 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and 
Labouring ae as 46,552 55,382 | 61,154 | 62,761 70,635 
(v) Other Miscellaneous .. | 50,392 83,448 83.549 | 94,100 103,022 
| oo - —— - | ——— - 
Total .. av AE 915,470 | 1,365,493 | 1,455,808 | 1,520,914 | 1,605,344 





(a) Without interstate duplication. See previous page. 
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4. Trade Unions: Numbers of Male and Female Members and Ratio to 
Total Wage and Salary Earners.—(i) States, 1950.—Since 1939, the 
estimates of numbers of male and female wage and salary earners 
(including unemployed) have been based on data obtained largely from 
the National Register of July, 1939, the Civilian Register of June, 1943, 
the Occupation Survey of June, 1945, records of Defence Forces and the 
1947 Census. The estimated numbers of wage and salary earners for the 
years shown in the tables below include (a) persons who were “ not gainfully 
occupied * before the outbreak of war, but who subsequently entered 
wage-earning employment and (b) persons who in normal times would be 
occupied in their own business but undertook wage and salary earning 
employment during the war and immediate post-war period. 


The following table shows for each State, the number of males, females 
and persons who are members of trade unions and the percentage of all 
wage and salary earners who are members of unions. The estimated number 
of wage and salary earners includes all persons in receipt of wages or salary, 
as well as those unemployed, and therefore embraces a number of persons 
who are not eligible for membership of any trade union, such as certain 
persons employed in professional occupations, as well as others who, while 
eligible for membership so far as the nature of their trade or occupation 
is concerned, do not reside in a locality which is covered by any union 
devoted to their particular trade or occupation. 


Trade Unions: Number of Male and Female Members, and Ratio to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners(c), States, 1950. 








Aus- 
Particulars. anes Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | w.A. | Tas. | tralia. 








MALES. 





Estimated Number of Wage and | | | | 

Salary Earners a .. | 822,465) 536,485) 296,475 | 183,558) 137,480;  66,792|2,048,591 
Number of Members of Unions | 527,400] 325,183] 207,977] 114,599} 85,831| 38,669|1,301,868 
Ratio of Members to Estimated | . | | 

Number of Wage and Salary | 

Earners ae cee Y% 64.1 00.6.8 lew 70 ot | 62.4 | 62.4 57-9 | 63.5 








FEMALES. 





Estimated Number of Wage and | 




















Salary Earners Sone are 321,171 | 232,734] 98,922) 62,870 44,935 21,771 | 783,319 
Number of Members of Unions 120,473 81,134) 54,609 22,905 17,751 6,375| 303,476 
tatio of Members to Estimated 

Number of Wage and Salary 

Earners... - % 3765 34.9 55.2 30.4 39.5 29-3 | 38.7 

| 
PERSONS. 
Estimated Number of Wage and ; 

Salary Earners 5. + |1,143,636| 769,219) 395,397, 246,428) 182,415 88,563 |2,831,910 
Number of Members of Unions 647,873| 406,317| 262,586! 137,504! 103,582 45,044 |1,605,344 
tatio of Members to Estimated 

Number of Wage and Salary ; 

Earners : % 56.7 52.8 66.4 55.8 56.8 50.9 56.7 

(a) Includes allowance for unemployed. (6) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(c) Includes Northern Territory. 
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(ii) Australia.—Similar particulars for Australia for the years 1939 and 
1947 to 1950 are given in the following table. 


Trade Unions: Number of Male and Female Members, and Ratio to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners(a), Australia. 

















| 
Particulars. 1930. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 
MALES, 
Estimated Number of Wage and Salary 
Earners oe 3 Be »- 11,783,100 | 1,864,235 | 1,933,201 | 1,995,227 | 2,045,591 
Number of Members of Unions .. as 778,336 | 1,087,428 | 1,172,676 | 1,226,818 | 1,301,505 
Ratio of Members to Estimated Number of 
Wage and Salary Earners ove % A327 58.3 60.7 61.5 63.5 
FEMALES. 





Estimated Number of Wage and Salary 


Earners Ae re ae ah 604,800 694,772 7345348 752,664 733.319 
Number of Members of Unions .. ie 137,134 278,065 283,132 294,096 303,476 
Ratio of Members to Estimated Number of 

Wage and Salary Earners a % 22; 40.0 38.6 39.1 38.7 





PERSONS, 


Estimated Number of Wage and Salary 
2,747,891 | 2,831,910 
1,52 


Earners te ae re .. 12,387,900 | 2,559,007 | 2,667,549 
Number of Members of Unions .. Re 915,470 | 1,365,493 | 1,455,808 20,914 | 1,605,344 
Ratio of Members to Estimated Number of 

Wage and Salary Earners ae % 38.3 53.4 54.6 55.3 56.7 





(a) Includes allowance for unemployed. 


5. Trade Unions—Classification according to Number of Members, 
1939 and 1947 to 1950.—The following table shows the number and 
membership of all trade unions in Australia for the years 1939 and 1947 
to 1950 inclusive, classified according to size. In this table interstate unions 
are counted once only :— 


Trade Unions: Classification according to Number of Members, Australia. 








5,000 | 2,000 | 1,000 500 300 200 100 50 


















































Classifi- | 10:00° and and and and and and and and | Under Total 
cation. over under | under | under | under | under | under | under/ under 50. 
* | 10,000.| 5,000. | 2,000. | I,000. 500. 300. 200. 100. 
NUMBER OF UNIONS. 
193G0 0. 27 14 4I | 43 52 28 30. l 52 4I 52 380 
1947 .. 33 26 2 46 47 33 32 47 44 45 395 
1948 .. 34 26 41 43 47 33 24 37 32 47 304 
1949 .. 37 21 38 41 46 33 24 38 29 2 349 
1950 .. 38 24° 43 | 46 50 27 19 43 26 44 360_ 
MEMBERSHIP. 
1939 .. | 568,624] 87,077] 134,204] 59,283| 36,776] 10,578] 7,483 | 7,225 | 2,055| 1,565] 915,470 
1947... | 944,910|177,748| 128,552] 54,968] 31,254] 10,959] 6,669 | 5,897 | 3,198] 1,338]1,365,493 
1948 .. |1019035|188,486|] 128,291] 59,913] 32,980] 12,730 5,829 4,748 2,380] 1,416]1,455,808 
1949 .. |1112560]157,892| 117,007] 60,706} 39,816} 15,687 8,492 5,178 2,225| 1,351]1,520,914 
1950 .. |1178056]171,658| 132,585] 62,996] 35,493] 10,458] 4.876 | 5,905 | 1,975} 1,342]1,005,344 
PERCENTAGE ON TOTAL MEMBERSHIP. 

1939 .. 62.1 9.5 TA 07, 6.5 4.0 Tiel 0.8 0.8 0.3 Ou2 100.0 
1947 .. 69.2 13.0 9.4 Areel 2°53 0.8 0.5 0.4 0.2 o.!I 100.0 
1948 .. 70.0 I2.9 8.8 4.1 23 0.9 0.4 0.3 O22 On 1 100.0 
1949 .. FiZaL 10.4 Tia, 4.0 2.6 I.0 0.6 0.3 OZ O.1 100.0 
1Q5O0feea: 73.4 5O37 8.3 3.9 22 oO. 0.3 0.4 Oar O.1 100.0 





In the last part of the preceding table the percentage which the 
membership in each group bears to the total membership of all groups is 
given. The tendency towards closer organization is evidenced by the fact 
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that although membership of trade unions has increased since 1912 by 
27I per cent., the number of unions having less than 2,000 members has 
considerably decreased, namely, from 360 to 255. In 1950, 7.6 per cent. 
of trade union members belonged to unions having less than 2,000 members 
as compared with 13.7 per cent. in 1939 and 28.1 per cent. in 1912. 


6. Interstate or Federated Trade Unions.—The following table gives 
particulars regarding number and membership of interstate or federated 
trade unions having branches in two or more States. The figures include 
interstate unions registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, as well as federated unions which are not so registered :— 


Interstate or Federated Trade Unions: Number and Membership.() 








UNIONS OPERATING IN—— 














PARTICULARS. | STaAnEETaaS — — - — TOTAL. 

| 2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States. | 

Seen ae ee es ney SS | 

(S19390ee se 19 | Il | 20 | 2: 42 116 
; | 1947 .. 16 | 18 | 13, | 33 53 133 
Number of Unions 4 1948 .. 20 =| 15 ria —3 59 138 
| 1949 .. 13 17 II | 39 58 138 
Lig50 .. 13 13 17 38 59 | 140 
fi xO 30m 30,888 | 33,319 | 20,664 209,369 361,884 756,124 
1947 .. 36,251 | 45,674 129,384 272,455 724,040 |1,207,804 
Number of Members< 1948 .. 46,980 37,813 121,989 291,544 775,716 11,274,042 
1949 .. 32,473 44,089 65,219 437;374 | 774,440 |1,353,595 
eIQ5O meer 41,369 41,000 121,180 395,012 | 832,918 1|1,431,479 





(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern 
Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory. 


The number of organizations operating in two or more States has increased 
from 72 in 1912 to 140 in 1950, and the percentage of the membership of 
such organizations on the total membership of all organizations has risen 
from 65 per cent. to 89 per cent. during the same period. 


7. Central Labour Organizations.—In each of the capital cities, as well 
48 in a number of other industrial centres, delegate organizations, consisting 
of representatives from a group of trade unions, have been established. Their 
revenue is raised by means of a per capita tax on the members of each affiliated 
union. In the majority of the towns where such central organizations exist, 
most of the local unions are affiliated with the central organization, which 
is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, or the Labour 
Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State, and there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and 
executive, and metropolitan and branch district councils to which the local 
bodies are affiliated. The central council, on which all district councils are 
represented, meets periodically. In the other States, however, the organiza- 
tion is not so close, and though provision usually exists in the rules of the 
central council in the capital city of each State for the organization of district 
councils, or for the representation on the central council of the local councils 
in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, independent bodies. The following table gives the 
number of metropolitan and district or local labour councils, together with 
the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith. in each 
State at the end of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1950. 
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Central Labour Organizations: Number, and Branch Unions Affiliated. 























| | | | | | 

ee | : 

Particulars. | eae Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Ne aS A.C.T. | ure 
Pe eels a ees | ela | Dee ea || | aaeeoenn De Deciwe, a 
1939 .. | 3 | Sai 6 | 2 8 | 2 | I 27 

1947 .. | 9 9 | 12 7 9 | 3 | 1 50 

No. of Councils {1948 .. 8 | 9 | 12 7 9 | 3, | I 49 
| 1949 «| BS es ee es r| 51 

1950 .. | ae a 13 | 6 | LO | 5 I 54 

' TO30ne eee xOS aX 70 79 | $0} 210} 59 en 9 689 

Wo. of Unions { 7375 Scena 265 264 | II4 | 137 3352! 85 | Se 4 17 ee | 
Gaions 1 1948 .. 8 274 15 | 141 314 | go | | LQ | 1,257 
A a LOAQ? ts 246 | 274 143 130 | 327 | 99 | | 21 1,240 
sna 1950 .. 248 | 272 | 152 | 134 | 434 | 97 | 21 | 1,358 





The figures regarding number of unions do not necessarily represent 
separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated with 
the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 

Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may 
be classed certain State or district councils organized on trade lines and 
composed of delegates from separate unions whose member’s interests are 
closely connected by reason of their occupations. Delegate councils of 
bakers, bread carters and mill employees, or of unions connected directly 
or indirectly with the metal trades, or with the building trades, may be so 
classed. 

A Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created 
to function on behalf of the Trade Unions of Australia, and was 
founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress held in Melbourne in 
May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based on the Metropolitan Trades 
and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the right to appoint 
two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. In addition 
to the representatives from the Metropolitan Councils, the Executive consists 
of four officers, viz., the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who 
are elected by and from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 

The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, 1.e., produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. The methods to be adopted are :— 
(a) The closer organization of the workers by the transformation of the 
Australian Trade Union Movement from the craft to an industrial basis 
by the establishment of one Union in each industry; (6) the consolidation 
of the Australasian Labour Movement with the object of unified control, 
administration, and action ; (c) the centralized control of industrial disputes ; 
and (d) educational propaganda among Unions. 

The A.C.T.U. is the first interstate body in Australia with authority to 
deal with industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the Trade 
Union movement generally. It is also the body responsible for submitting 
the names of suitable persons from which the Commonwealth Government 
selects the Australian Workers’ delegate to the Annual Internations] Labour 
Conference. 

8. Organizations Registered under the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.—Under Part VI. of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act any em- 
ployer or association of employers in any industry who has employed 
not less than 100 employees during six months preceding application for 
registration, and any association of not less than 100 employees in any 
industry may be registered.* Registered unions include both interstate 
associations and associations operating within one State only. 


* Under the Arbitration (Public Service) Act an association of less than 100 employees may be 
registered as an organization, provided that its members comprise at least three-fifths of all persons 
engaged in that industry in the Service. Such organizations are included in the figures shown in the 


paragraph following. 
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At the end of 1950 the number of employers’ organizations registered 
under the provisions of the Act was 52. The number of unions registered 
at the end of 1950 was 146, with a membership of approximately 1,331,379 
representing 83 per cent. of the total membership of all trade unions in 
Australia. 


§ 2. International Labour Organization. 

i. General.—The International Labour Organization originated in the 
Peace Treaty of I9t9 which made provision for the holding of International 
Labour Conferences and the institution of the International Labour Office. 
In the inter-war period, the International Labour Organization was an 
autonomous associate of the League of Nations, and in 1946 became the 
first of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. Under the terms 
of agreement, the United Nations recognizes the International Labour 
Organization as a specialized agency having responsibility in the field 
defined by its Constitution which embraces labour conditions, industrial 
relations, employment organization, social security, and other aspects of 
social policy. The Organization has three basic parts. These are the 
International Labour Conference, its highest authority, which, as a rule, 
meets annually ; the Governing Body, its executive council which usually 
meets four times a year; and the International Labour Office which 
provides the secretariat of the Organization. The Conference is composed 
of national delegations comprising two government delegates and one 
delegate each of employers and workers, together with their advisers. The 
Governing Body comprises the representatives of sixteen governments, 
eight worker members and eight employer members. Particulars are given 
in previous Labour Reports of the proceedings at International Labour 
Conferences up to the 33rd Session which opened in Geneva on 7th June, 1950. 

2. The 84th Session—The 34th Session of the International Labour 
Conference was held at Geneva from 6th to 30th June, 1951. 

The Australian Delegation included the following :—Government 
Delegates: Mr. W. Funnell (Leader, Secretary of Department of Labour 
and National] Service; Dr. I. G. Sharp, Department of Labour and National 
Service ; Employers’ Delegate: Mr. H. J. Hendy; Workers’ Delegate : 
Hon. A. J. White. 

Yugoslavia resumed its membership and the Conference approved of the 
admission to membership of the Federal Republic of Germany and of Japan. 
The Federal Republic of Germany immediately assumed membership ; Japan 
had to wait for formal ratification by the Diet. The Conference adopted 
two conventions, one on equal remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value, the other on minimum wage-fixing machinery in 
agriculture. 

Other items discussed were the Director-General’s Report, financial and 
budgetary questions, information and reports on the application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations, social security, industrial relations and 
holidays with pay in agriculture. 

3. Governing Body.—At the triennial elections to the Governing Body 
held during the 34th Conference, Australia was elected a Deputy Government 
member, and Mr. A. E. Monk was re-elected a titular Workers’ Member. 

During 1950-51 the Governing Body held its 113th to 115th Sessions. 
At the 113th beld at Brussels, Australia was represented by Dr. A. Wynes. 
The 114th and 115th sessions were held at Geneva. Australia was represented 
at the former by Mr. B. C. Ballard, Australian Representative to the European 
Office of the United Nations and at the latter by Mr. P. Shaw, Mr. Ballard’s 


successor. 





APPENDIX. 


Srcrion I. 
Sydney : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1950. 
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Article. Unit. | January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. |September.| October. November.| December. gehahaad 
Groceries, &¢.— d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. | a. d. 
Bread — an 2 lb. 7 LY SEY | 7.82 FeO, a OT, FOF FOF 7.87 7.87 | 7.87 7 pte f Q.2° 7.90 
Flour, ordinary are ~ 6.25 6.2 6.25 6.25 6.2 6.25 6.17 6.17 6.17 | 6.17 Gi i7 | 6.17 6.21 
,, self-raising .. -s | 10.95 10.95 II.05 II.05 II.05 II.05 II.05 LIZ 10 II.05 Il.05 | II.05 | II.10 II.04 
Tea oie ic lb. 33.00 33.00 33.00 fore) 33.00 33.00 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 36.50 
Sugar ore ae mA 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Sago os 4c * 9.35 9.35 9.35 9.25 9.2 9.25 9.25 9.05 9.55 9.65 9.70 9.70 9.39 
Jam, plum as 1} Ib. 18.05 18.05 18.05 19.85 20.05 20.25 20.2 20.2! 20.25 20.30 20.40 20.40 19.68 
Golden Syrup are 2 Ib. 8.90 8.90 8.90 8.95 9.00 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 9.00 8.95 
Oats, flaked aA lb. 6.00 6.15 6.15 7.20 8.00 8.00 8.04 8.04 8.21 8.21 8.21 8.15 7.53 
Raisins, seeded re - 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.75 20.13 20.13 20.13 20.13 20.13 20.13 20.38 20.38 19.2 
Currants .. oa re 13.10 I3.10 r3a10 15.40 16.50 T6572 16.72 16.69 16.67 16.61 16.67 16.67 15.66 
Apricots, dried oe 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 34.33 34.33 34.33 34.33 34-33 233 34.33 34.33 31.55 
Peaches, canned... 30 OZ. 19.60 19.60 20.50 20:75 21.50 21.50 21.45 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.60 21.04 > 
Pears, canned oe 9 20.60 20.60 215575 22.00 22.92 22.94 22.90 23.00 22.95 23.00 22.95 22.90 22.35 a 
Potatoes .. See iee ales 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.50 | 24.50 28.00 28.00 | 28.00 24-94 ry 
Onions, brown aC lb. 3-92 4.67 4.50 Tiny we: 1233 4.42 442 1250 $-50 | 5.00 | 6.00 6.00 ¢.72 | 
Soap . ee » 9.43 LO}; 2 10.29 I0.2 10.29 10. 2¢ 10.29 10.29 | LOn29)) IO.29 I0.29 10.29 10.22 S 
Kerosene .. xe quart 6.74 7.41 TAT 7.41 y he 7 fed 7.41 | 7At Tat EX Sy a 7 May 7.41 7.35 °) 
Dairy Produce— | . ° 
Butter, factory ie lb. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 | 26.00 26.00 26.00 | 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cheese, mild Bis ve 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Eggs, new laid ee doz. 38.45 41.45 44.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 37.55 | 37.75 40.85 40.80 44.90 43.02 
Bacon, rashers ate lb. 39.15 40.00 40.55 44.45 44.70 44.85 44.85 49.44 | 49.55 47.05 46.75 46.35 44.81 
Milk, condensed <i tin 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.40 14.40 14.50 14.50 | 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.15 
», fresh ap quart I0.00 10.00 10.00 II.50 II.50 II.50 II.50 I1.50 | II.50 rt. 50)31! II.50 11.50 IT.18 
Meat— September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin ate lb. I9.00 19.00 19.00 19.15 19.15 19.15 20.21 24.80 20.79 
Toe slike 4c .; I2.00 I2.00 I2.00 1 ee Oe 12.11 te ee 14.031 16.67 13.52 
,», Steak, rump .. - 28.50 28.45 28.50 28.80 28.60 28.60 30.03 34.58 30.44 
. ,, chuck .. a 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.10 14.10 14.10 rS-6 18.37 15.41 
», sausages oe iy 12.70 12.67 12.75 12.65 E2255 12.65 13.26 14.84 13.36 
Beef (corned) silver 
side + 15.50 15.40 15.45 15.60 15.60 15.60 16.46 19.97 16.87 
- + brisket aA I2.00 I2.00 I2.00 12.16 TZ10 i210 13.14 T6227 13.38 
Mutton, leg He II.50 II.45 II.50 II.70 II.70 TI.72 14.04 15.96 13.30 
,, forequarter » 6.95 6.95 7.00 7.15 7.15 7an5 9.46 10.87 8.61 
» loin of ie 14.00 14.00 T4216 14.30 14.30 14.30 17.39 18.07 15.93 
, chops, loin a 15.00 15.00 I5.00 15.10 15.10 15.10 17.89 18.48 16.62 
ms oe leg Aa I5.00 15.00 15.00 15.10 15.10 I5.I0 17.94 | 18.59 16.66 
Pork, leg Bes ee 30.20 30.50 31.30 31.40 31.10 | 31.10 33-73 38.30 33-47 
» loin a - 30.80 31.10 32.20 32.30 2.00 | 2.00 35.00 | 39.47 34.48 
» chops ae oe 31.50 31.80 33.00 2.90 32.60 | 32.60 | 35.33 | 40.13 35.06 7 
a —— = — oe 
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SECTION I.—continued. 
Melbourne : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1950. 
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Average, 





| 
Article. Unit. | January. | February.! March. April. May. June. July. August. |September.| October. | November.| December. 1950 
Groceries, &c.— d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. dad. | da. d. 
Bread 2 1b 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 
Flour, ordinary - 5.70 570 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.75 5:75 575 5.75 Ly i? 
» Self-raising .. > 9.95 9.95 9.95 9.95 9.95 9.95 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.05 9.98 
Tea ; a lb. 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 36.50 
Sugar re oe . 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Sago 56 aA 5 | §=6. 8. 39 7.50 7 Foe fe 7.50 7.38 7.38 GA 7.92 8.17 8.35 8.40 | 8.60 7.88 
Jam, plum ae 1$ lb. | 16.05 16.00 16.00 16.80 16.85 16.90 16.85 16.90 16.90 16.90 17.00 17.00 16.68 
Golden Syrup . 2 Ib. 9.56 9.50 9.55 9.55 9.55 9.55 9.56 9.40 9.55 9.55 9.55 9.55 9.54 
Oats, flaked Se lb. | 5.69 5.81 | 6.13 6.46 6.46 6.66 . 6.84 6.47 6.41 6.47 6.47 6.53 6.37 
Raisins, seeded ae 7 aI 77 25 17.25 | 17.35 18.39 18.39 18.67 18.67 19.71 20.00 20.25 19.83 19.80 18.80 
Currants .. er "0 | 13.56 13.33 | 13.44 14.50 15.14 PSeS7, 15.57 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.38 15.29 14.86 
Apricots, dried set mh | 2559 25.17 25.17 Rs Gf 25517 26217, 251017 2817, 2S 17 25 AI7, 25017, 25.17 25.17 
Peaches, canned es 30 0%. | 18.50 18.50 | 19.56 | 20.57 20.71 20.56 20.69 20.78 20.78 20.89 26572 2 2 | 20.25 
Pears, canned Ar a | 19.60 19.70 | 20.83 21.78 22.06 21.94 22.00 22510 2255 22.20 2270054) 21.94 | 21.53 
Potatoes .. 7 71lb. | 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.52 21.43 25.73 2330780 26.00 28.00 28.00 | 30.92 24.08 
Onions, brown ae lb. | 3107. 3.58 Sa7E 3.86 3.86 3.70 3°67 3.58 3.58 | 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 4..02 
Soap ane or -. 10.67 Ui 47 1r.38 11.38 11.38 8 OY Fy 1147, 19 Oar by 4 IIl.47 LIA? E47, 11.56 IrI.39 
: ene oe Se quart 6.88 72 Ti Tis2 Te35 7.39 F353 Tied ¥: fag We Tithe Tic 42 7.44 7.34 
Jairy Produce— 
Butter, factory oe lb. 26.30 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 
Cheese, mild . ane - 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
Eggs, new laid we doz. 33.90 34.00 40.00 43.00 44.00 44.10 44.00 37.90 37.80 37.60 37.80 41.00 39.61 
Bacon, rashers 6 Ib. 40.63 44.13 44.2 44.2 44.2 44.25 44.25 44.25 44.38 44.63 44.75 44.75 44.06 
Milk, condensed ae tin I4.00 13.90 13.90 14.00 14.90 14.90 I5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 I5.00 15.00 14.63 
»» fresh oe quart 10.18 II.53 11.68 11.68 11.68 11.68 11.68 Ir.68 II.40 II.39 TA 2a II.42 Id 5 
Meat— September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin we Ib. 19.50 19.60 19.60 19.80 20.20 20.30 217. 17 24.28 21.20 
ay Le cee - 7 16.30 16.40 16.50 epee G, 17.15 17.20 17.97 21.29 . 18.21 
», Steak, rump .. 28.60 28.60 28.60 29.20 29.50 29.50 30.23 34.25 30.62 
mA IC hUCK ...; pf 13.90 13.90 14.60 14.80 14.60 14.60 LSala 17.99 15.48 
», Sausages Abe 5h 12.30 12.20 12.80 12.90 Vee26 13528 13537; 14.94 19:47 
Beef (corned) silver- 
side Py 18.65 18.60 18.80 19.45 19.25 19.25 20.17 Daria 204037 
is brisket es 13.00 13.00 T3000 eh tan44 13.33 13.33 VAe2 17.40 Past 
Mutton, leg a a 13.88 stat 14.13 14.25 14.38 14.38 15.40 17.95 Sat 
» forequarter - 7503 7.50 7.94 8.56 8.69 8.56 9.48 11.79 9.39 
» loin a a L201 12.2 T2575 13.25 , 13.50 13.50 14.54 16.56 14.22 
» chops, loin vn 13.00 13.00 13.50 14.50 14.63 14.75 1§ 328 I7242 US1e 
ae + leg 13.81 13.81 14.19 14.94 15.06 15.19 15.93 13521 15.78 
Pork, leg .. oe an 32.57 32.14 32.00 32.43 31.75 31.50 33.33 | 36.88 33.58 
. loin 33-43 33.00 33-50 33.57 g2203 32.63 34.34 3752 34-49 
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SECTION 1.—continued. 


Brisbane : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1950. 
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| | | | | | 
Article. | Unit. | January. | February.| March. | April. | May. lass buen June. July. August. |September.| October. | November. December, | ahh 
Groceries, &¢.— d. d. d. d. a d. d. d. d. d. | d. 
Bread xa ae 2 Ib. 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 Ae ae 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.50 8.50 9.00 | 8.17 
Flour, ordinary >» 5.36 5.36 5.36 5. 32 5.36 5.36 5.36 5.36 5.36 5.36 5.36 5.41 5.36 
,, self-raising .. | an 11.18 11.23 II.2 Tit 3 Pie EE 1B EP Ri23 Ir.2 II.23 II.23 AY 3G ae ¥ 
Tea ones “ Ib. 2543 31.41 31.41 Siar 31.64 31.64 39.09 39.09 39.09 39.09 39.09 39.09 35-29 
Sugar As 7 oF 4.95 4.98 $.95 4.95 4.91 4.96 4.96 4.96 4.96 4.96 4.96 4.96 4.95 
Sago Ae oF 8.80 8.75 8.85 S577, 8.64 8.55 8.55 8.67 9.00 8.95 8.95 9.00 8.79 
Jam, plum os 1% lb. 15.64 162 16.55 16.59 16.55 16.55 16.55 16.68 16.68 16.68 16.64 16.77 16.51 
Golden Syrup se 2D: 8.72 8.82 8.82 8.82 8.82 8.86 8.86 8.95 8.95 8.95 . 8.95 8.91 8.87 
Oats, flaked Sie lb. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 
Raisins, seeded ae 5 T7006 17.05 17.05 17.05 17250 19.60 19.50 20.00 19.78 19.83 19.83 19.83 18.67 
Currants .. ane “f 1307 13°..67 13.67 13.67 13\507 1:3). 67, 13.67 16.38 16.38 16.38 16.38 16.38 14.80 
A pricots, dried ye »» 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Peaches, canned yon gOLOR: 20.75 21.00 21.00 2142 21.42 23.07 23.50 23.79 23.75 23.75 | 23.44 | 23.19 22.51 
Pears, canned Gs “ 21.75 22017, 22-20 22220 22.20 2220 22.20 24.60 | 24.60 24.33 | 24.25 | 24..37 23.09 > 
Potatoes .. Re VB | SY 23.05 22.86 21.41 Die 21.00 21.00 21.00 22.82 | 23.94 26.10 24.50 24.82 22.81 ‘ 
Onions, brown -. | Ib. 3.40 4256) ee 50 ae TO eS OMe e450 4250. jd 3 4.36 4.36 | 5.88 5.88 2257 ~ 
Soap re pear a 9.82 10.43 10.49 10.49 10.49 10.52 10.55 10.49 10.43 10.43 10.49 10.49 10.43 A 
Kerosene .. a quart 6.2 6.80 6.85 6.85 6.91 6.91 6.91 6.91 6.93 6.93 | 6.93 6.91 6.84 S 
Dairy Produce— | 4 
Butter, factory Sc Ib. 25.91 25..91 25.91 25.91 25.91 25.91 25.86 | 25.86 | 25.86 25.86 | 25.91 25.91 25.89 ; 
Cheese, mild .. > 17.41 E755 17.55 L755 17.77 17.77 18.36 | 17.95 } 17-95 EF -O5)) i) 27/295 17.95 17.81 
figgs, new laid as doz. 36.00 36.00 37.00 38.91 2.00 2.00 2.00 | 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 | 39.00 38.08 
Bacon, rashers A lb. 33.09 33.18 33.18 33.2 S32 3372 33.2 33-32 35.50 35.41 36.91 | 37.36 34.25 
Milk, condensed ee tin 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.64 14.68 14.64 14.64 T6735 14.73 14.73 14.68 | 14.68 14.34 
», tresh ie quart 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.10 | 10.60 10.60 10.60 10.60 | 10.60 10.31 
Meat— September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin rs Ib. 18.55 18.55 I9.00 19.00 9.05 19.05 19.53 2T10 19.59 
ee elise or a II.39 1.44 Tis E150 50 II.50 II.ga 14.00 T2342 
,, steak, rump ~ 23.55 23.55 24.55 24.55 55 24.55 25.20 27,505 25.20 
» », chuck .. an 12.00 12.00 12.55 12.55 2.55 12.55 13.08 14.18 13.00 
», sausages us 3 Gop 7 rl. 17 I1.56 Il.61 61 1 ES ALO ( ET .03 P1293 I1.67 
Beef (corned) silver- 
side - 15.00 15.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 ¥O432 18.00 16.41 
- brisket ns T2410 F2-10 12.55 12.65 12.55 12.65 13.04 De bee ot 13.00 
Mutton, leg ; ~ T2005 Dats T2n15 12.45 I2.90 12.30 13272 14.86 13.32 
ar forequarter e 7.55 7.50 7.50 yt pas 7.90 7.80 8.63 10.24 8.55 
,, loin as II.39 II.39 II.39 T1772 12.06 TIO 12.58 13.55 12.33 
,, chops, loin Ee 12555 12.55 12.55 12.85 13.30 12.65 14.01 15.15 13.66 
ap a leg - T2i7 L257, E217 I2.50 2.75 I2-33 F351 14.37 13.15 
Pork, leg as a 29:33 27.30 | 28.11 29.40 29.33 29.56 31.27 34.00 30.57 
,, loin aeons - 27.44 27.40 | 28.22 29.70 29.33 29.56 31.20 33.39 30.45 
,, chops me | a | 27.94 27.85 | 28.61 | 29.85 29.50 29.72 RE31 33-44 30.64 
Se ee ee Sn aS Aye: 
~ 
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Article. 


9. 


Groceries, &c.— 
Bread 5 
Flour, ordinary 

»  S8elf-raising 
Tea : 
Sugar 
Sago ais 
Jam, plum 
Golden Syrup 
Oats, flaked 
Raisins, seeded 
Currants .. 
Apricots, dried 
Peaches, canned 
Pears, canned 
Potatoes 
Onions, brown 
Soap te 
Kerosene .. 

Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory 
Cheese, mild 
Eggs, new laid 
Bacon, rashers 
Milk, condensed 

», fresh 


Meat— 
Beef, sirloin 
» rib 
» Steak, rump 
As » Chuck .. 
»» Sausages are 
Beef (corned) silver 
side 
te : brisket 
Mutton, leg ore 
»  forequarter 
» loin Ae 
», chops, loin 
¥ leg 


Pork, leg 
» loin ats 
» Shops ve 








Unit. 


2 |b. 








January. | February. 


d. d. 
F250 7.50 
5.50 5.50 
8.55 8.55 
33.00 33.00 
5.00 5.00 
8.35 8.35 
16.55 16.55 
9.25 9-45 
6.2 6.58 
17.20 1720 
13.60 13.60 
25.50 25.50 
18.50 19.20 
19.50 1g .‘50 
19.71 LOs 75 
4.13 7S Oi 
10.00 I0.60 
6.03 6.61 
26.00 26.00 
17.72 1772 
37-50 39.10 
38.15 41.30 
12.85 12.85 
I0.00 10.00 
I7.00 I7.00 
14.50 I4.50 
25.00 25.00 
I5.00 15.00 
10.00 I0.00 
17.00 17.00 
13.50 13.50 
13.00 I3.00 
7.50 7.50 
II.oo II.00o 
I2.00 I2.00 
13.15 13.15 
29.75 30.25 
30.08 30.42 
30.42 30.75 
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SECTION I.—continued. 
Adelaide : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1950. 
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July. August. |September. 
d. d. d. 
7-50 ACY feos 7ago 
5.50 5.50 5.50 
8.65 8.65 9.05 

40.00 40.00 40.00 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
8.65 9.00 9.00 

17.60 17.60 17-60 
9.50 9.50 9.50 
7.92 7.92 7.92 

19.63 19.90 20.00 

15.85 15.85 15.85 

28.94 28.88 28.79 

20.30 20.30 20.30 

21.50 21.50 21.50 

20.18 21525 2207/1 
6.42 6.58 7.83 

10.67 10.67 10.67 
6.75 6.75 6.77 

26.00 26.00 26.00 

17.89 17.89 17.89 

43.50 36.50 35.50 

41.20 41.20 41.20 

13.85 13.85 13.85 

I0.00 10.00 I0.00 


September Quarter. 


17. 
TAs, 
Shs be, 
.27 
.08 


oo 
53 


20 
OF 
-33 
. 61 
.48 
-33 
“LO 
-36 
.04 
532 








October. | November.| December. 
d. d. d. 
7-75 Tad 5 9.00 
mop) h Jase Jo] bie Ie} 
8.95 9.05 9.10 

40.00 40.00 40.00 
5.00 5.00 5.00 
9.55 9.80 9.95 

17.60 D775 L375 
9.50 9.50 9.50 
7.92 7.96 7.96 

20.59 20.88 20.17 

15.90 15.90 I5.90 

28.79 28.67 28.67 

20.35 20.39 20.39 

21.50 21.50 21.50 

28.00 34..00 28.00 
9.00 8.50 9.00 

10.67 10.67 10.67 
On7 7 al 0577, OF77 

26.00 26.00 26.00 

17.94 17.94 17.94 

35.10 36.50 39.50 

41.15 41.10 41.15 

13.85 13.90 I3.90 

I0.00 10.00 T1700 

December Quarter. 

18.91 
15.83 
28.69 
17.21 
II.39 
19.75 
15.06 
16.36 

9.63 
15-54 
16.23 
16.94 
32.89 
33-13 
33-48 





Average, 
1950. 
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SEctTIon I.—continued. 
Perth : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1950. 
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Article. Unit. | January.| February.) March. | April. May. June. July. | August. |[September.| October. | November.) December. prliohs i 
Oo. 
Groceries, &c.— d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Bread se ar 2 |b. 7.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.92 
Flour, ordinary ae os 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.20 6.02 
»,  Sseli-raising .. | ap 10.45 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 I0.50 I0.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 IL.40 10.57 
Tea we + | Ib. 33.00 33.600 33.00 33-00 33.00 33.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 36.50 
Sugar 56 oe 9 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Sago ~ we a 8.65 8.2 8.20 8.00 7.85 7.85 7.90 8.40 8.20 «8.25 8.60 9.15 8.27 
Jam, plum -. | Ie 1b. 18.40 18.30 18.30 18.30 18.35 18.30 18.30 18.40 18.25 18.10 18.25 18.20 18.29 
Golden Syrup a 2 Ib. 10.06 10.00 10.06 10.06 10.07 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.06 10.05 10.10 10.04 
Oats, flaked ws Ib. 6.00 6.00 6.38 7-25 7-49 7.83 7.83 7.83 8.21 8.00 8.17 8.10 ¥ 4a 
Raisins, seeded | » 16.60 } 17.00 18.25 18.25 20.25 20.25 23.33 23.33 23.33 23134 23.67 24.70 21.02 
Currants ol 5; 13.50 13.50 14.30 14.30 16.33 £700 17-310 17.00 17.00 T7 att 17.06 17.50 15.97 
Apricots, dried | os 28.50 29 .00 28.50 28.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 sr 39 
Peaches, canned | 30 OZ. 21.29 21-525 2itL3 20.17 4a Gals O9/ 23.00 23.30 23.50 23.60 23.75 23/07 23.70 22.54 
Pears, canned , 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 24.33 24.38 24.33 24.67 25.00 25.00 24.90 23.76 
Potatoes .. | 7 1b 17.50 17.55 17.50 17.50 19.05 19.00 19.00 19.00 Ig.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.76 
Onions, brown | Ib 3.70 3.78 3.70 4.10 4.50 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 8.92 4.00 4.00 4.68 
Soap oe ar o9 10.00 10.67 TT. 20 117320 11.26 T1720 Tic Zo 11.26 11.26 I1.26 11.26 11.26 LO Gest ih 
Kerosene .. quart 8.13 8.97 9.05 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.16 9.05 
Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory lb 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 
Cheese, mild oe 19.00 19.00 19.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 
Eggs, new laid doz 41.00 41.00 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 2.00 41.67 
Bacon, rashers lb 37.50 37.50 37.80 37.80 37.90 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 41.00 43-45 39.41 
Milk, condensed tin 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 I5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.67 
,, fresh quart II.00 II.00 II.00 I2.00 12.00 I2.00 I2.00 I2.00 12.00 I2.00 12.00 I2.00 It.75 
Méat— September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin lb. EO Oo 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.78 22.59 20.09 
Py LU on ” 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.67 20.16 17.21 
;, steak, rump i 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.73 29.57 26.42 
‘ » chuck .. ~ 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.60 19.63 17.06 
», sausages a5 | A 12.33 I2.00 12.29 12.36 IS At 12.93 13.64 ey 13.26 
Beef (corned) silver- | 
side | ~ 17.00 17:00 17-00 I7.00 17.00 I7.00 17-70 20.37 18.02 
Fr brisket i 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.70 17.40 15.02 
Mutton, leg ae . 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 I7.00 19.27 17.07 
- forequarter | a 8.00 8.00 8.90 9.00 9.00 9.00 10.40 12.97 10.17 
» loin os “ 15.56 15.67 15.67 15.78 15.70 15.70 16.65 19.08 16.97 
» chops, loin a 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.87 19.13 17.00 
> leg a 15.00 15.20 15.30 15.50 15.40 15.40 16.49 18.80 16.47 
Pork, leg : a 32.40 32.40 33.00 34.80 34.80 35.50 36.21 37.63 35.37 
» loin AC ” 32.40 32.40 33.00 34.80 34.80 35-50 36.21 37.63 35.37 
»» chops 3 e 32.40 32.40 33.00 34.80 34.80 35.50 36.21 37-63 35.37 
or eee errant 
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Secrion I.—continued. 
Hobart : Average Retail Prices of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1950. 


Se en a ae ea In Se eR a a RS ESI | 








Article. Unit. | January. | February.; March. April. May. June. July. August. |September.| October. | November. December. eal 
Groceries, &c.— d. d d. d. d d. d d d. d. d. d. d. 

Bread +. - 2 Ib. 7.50 7.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 7.96 

Flour, ordinary ae rr 5.60 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.60 5.60 5.70 5.64 

_o»  Self-raising .. »» 9.50 9.50 10.00 10.00 10.00 I0.00 10.15 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.14 

Tea She ous Ib. 33.00 33-00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 36.50 

Sugar ve .- ” 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 

Sago + + ” 9.39 9.60 9.60 9.60 9.60 9.60 9.50 9.50 9.60 9-55 10.00 10.15 9.64 

Jam, plum - 1¢ lb. 12.65 12.65 12.65 14.85 15.00 15.05 15.00 15.00 15.05 15.00 15.05 15.45 14.45 

tolden Syrup a 2 Ib. 10.00 10.08 10.06 10.06 10.06 10.06 10.06 10.05 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.10 10.07 

Oats, flaked re Ib. 6.50 6.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7-75 

Raisins, seeded ar 5 18.00 18.00 18.00 20.33 20.63 20.56 20.50 20.92 20.92 21.50 21.50 21.50 20.20 

Currants tes ” 13.95 13.95 13.95 15.83 16.86 16.56 16.94 16.94 17/33 7S 17-35 17.35 16.20 

Apricots, dried sie » 26.14 26.14 26.14 26.14 26.14 30.00 29.80 30.75 30.75 29.75 29.75 29.75 28.44 

Peaches, canned .. 30 OZ. 19.25 19.05 19.05 21.25 21.50 21.69 2170 207s 21.89 ZTE 21.81 21.94 21.0% 

Pears, canned a: 9 20.00 19.83 19.83 21.80 21.93 22.07 22440 22.33 22.45 22-530 22.39 22.56 21.66 

Potatoes .. we 7 \b. 19.57 19.67 IOn44 19.44 19.44 18.90 18.90 19.84 20.42 21.42 25.27 31.80 2re1o 

Onions, brown - Ib. 5.30 6.33 6.20 6.00 5.90 5.80 6.50 7.00 7.00 9.50 9.50 9.50 7-04 

Soap 7 _ oe 10.00 10.60 10.67 10.67 10.67 10.67 10.67 £0.67 10.67 E07 10.67 10.67 10.61 

Kerosene ,.. we quart 9.43 9.48 9.67 10.19 10.19 10.28 10.24 10.24 10.24 10.24 TOue 10.24 10.06 

Dalry Produce— Pi 

Butter, factory 7 ate lb. 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 

Cheese, mild ote aps 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 I9.00 I9.00 19.00 I9.00 I9.00 18.42 

Eggs, new laid oO doz. 36.50 39.20 4055 44.17 45.50 45.50 45.50 36.20 30715 36.15 36.10 39-45 40.16 

Bacon, rashers a Ib. 38.60 38.60 38.60 39.30 39.30 39.40 39.60 39.60 39.90 39.90 36.56 40.60 39.16 

Milk, condensed ae tin 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 I5.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.67 
», {resh Sf .. quart 10.00 10.00 10.00 II.00 I2.00 12.00 I2.00 I2.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 II.42 

Meat— September Quarter. December Quarter. 

Beef, sirloin nae lb. 22.00 20.83 20.72 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.63 22.30 2053 
Ae beley, 255 oe 7 20.00 18.64 18.29 18.69 18.36 18.36 18.93 19.79 19.04 
», Steak, rump .. of 28.00 26.78 20272 26.89 26.78 26.89 27.33 28.28 27-41 
» » chuck .. ms esha we 16.89 16.72 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.41 18.28 17.48 
,, sausages ~ ie 11.67 11.67 11.67 11.67 rings 11.78 11.85 12.39 I1r.gt 

Beef (corned) silver- 

side ” 2T rt 19.50 19.72 19.72 19.61 19.83 20.34 21.14 20.33 

- ~ brisket - 18.00 16.78 16.83 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.33 18.39 17.48 
Mutton, leg ay Ap 13.63 T2210 I2.00 12.19 12.44 12.44 L5.02 16.85 14.21 
» forequarter sh 7.81 6.44 6.25 6.69 6.19 6.19 8,28 9.61 7-77 

» loin ate ap E3e56 I228 12.00 F2n 21 E22 L242) 14.42 15.20 13.61 

», chops, loin ‘ 13.63 12.19 I2.00 T2219 12.19 12.19 14.81 15.70 13.83 

» » leg » 13.63 12.19 12.00 12.19 12.19 12.19 14.75 16.2 13.95 

Pork, leg ae os 31.67 31.00 31.00 31.67 31.00 31.33 e S210 34.20 32.23 
» loin oe a 30.56 30.56 30.22 30.89 30.67 31.33 31.93 33.77 31.78 
», chops | - | 32.00 31.78 31.78 32.44 32.11 32.50 32.74 34.60 32.89 
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SecTion I]. 


Weekly House Rents (a) in Metropolitan and Provincial Towns. 








WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY RENTS FOR 4 AND 5 














| 
| 
RooMS COMBINED. 
TOWN. a 
| 
1939. | 1945. 1946. 1947. | 1948. 1949. | 1950. 
| aero | 
8. d, | s.d. | ed. s. ad, r Fa’ & 8, d, e214: 
NEw SOUTH WALES— 
Sydney 23 3 23 5 2505S 23 «5 23 6 23.7 23 7 
Newcastle .. 20 O 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20755 20 5 
Broken Hill .. 16 0 FSery 16 0 16 oO 16 o 16 3 1605 
Goulburn ae 18 3 18 7 18 7 18 7 18 7 18 8 18 8 
Bathurst se Bes 17 8 17 8 17 8 17 8 170 sy Je {0 17 9 
Five Towns(d) a 22 9 22 tf 23 0 23 0 23 O 23 2 23 2 
VICTORIA— 
Meibourne .. he 2% 5 2x17 2% 11 25511 ha © op es BE 22 0 
Ballarat Ne Ske 15 Oo 14 II 15-0 15 0 15> =r 15 2 ros 
Bendigo a6 os 15 4 TS 7 1S 27, 15 7 15 8 55 0 16 1 
Geelong or ae 19 8 19g II Ig Ir Ig II 20 Oo 20 Oo 20 0 
Warrnambool as I9 4 19 7 19 7 5007, 19 7 LO. 7 Ig 10 
Five Towns(b) ote 21 0 2! 5 21 5 2! 5 2! 5 2! 6 21 7 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane ee ae 19 2 19 5 19 § 19 § 19 5 19 6 19 I0 
Toowoomba os 17 9 18 oO 18 1 18 1 18 4 18 6 19 0 
Rockhampton ne 16 11 17 3 17S 17 6 17 8 17 II 18 
Townsville .. i 18 1 18 2 18 2 18 2 18 2 18 2 18 2 
Bundaberg .. ae 13 5 Linea 14 4 45nd 14 5 14 6 14 9 
Five Towns(d) He is 8 18 tt 18 it 18 1 19 0 i9 | 19 5 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 
Adelaide Ae te 19 II 20) 41 20 X 202 20 3 20 6 20 10 
K adina, etc. Le 8 2 8 x 8 2 8 4 8 5 8 6 8 6 
Port Pirie .. “is LY es Ge 15 0 14 11 T4511 14 11 ES Se 15 oO 
Mount Gambier Se 3 15 oO 15 Oo 15 1 LS are I5 2 IS 4 
Peterborough ahs 15 9 15 10 15 10 15 10 I5 II 16 o L600 
Five Towns(b) es 19 3 i9 4 19. § i9 6 19 7 19 10 20 2 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth and Fremantle .. 19 9 19 11 19 Ir 19 II 20 0 20 eI 20 3 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder 27 8 21 9 22 1 22 8 22 9 23 0 ney, 
Northam ai are 18 7 18 10 Tour 18 10 IQ 3 20 I 20 3 
Bunbury ae ats ar 1 20 6 20 6 20 7 20 8 QT) et 2I 7 
Geraldton... ar 22504 22.4 CY Ye 22 4 22 4 22056 23 «0 
Five Towns(d) te 20 5 20 | 20 | 20 2 20 3 20 5 20 7 
TASMANIA— 
Hobart AD Ie 20 9 2I oO 21 0 21 0 ZIe0 DIE 2h 2 
Launceston .. ric 19 I 19 4 19 § 19 § Ig 7 19 8 19 8 
Burnie as 3 r7°6 I7 10 I7¥1 yy By AG Po 3 7 Aa) y dy J25 Gt 
Devonport .. ee 16 Oo 16 2 16 2 16 2 16 2 rOe 2 16 4 
Queenstown ay 16 11 16 11 17 © fs Fe I7 2 I ee Jie 2 
Five Towns(d) we 19 9g 20 0 20 0 | 20 | 20 | 20 2 20 3 
Thirty Towns(d) one 2! 2 21 § 21 5 241 § 21 6 2! 8 21 9 
Six Capitals(d) ae 21 8 20 21 tl 20 U1 22 0 22 | eee 
| | 
ET a a Re a ee Eee ee ed ead 
(a) The rents are shown to the nearest penny. Revised series comparable only with averages 


published since December Quarter, 1936. See footnote (b) on page ro and sub-paragraph (vii) on page 2 
as to the meaning of these averages. Rentals of new tenanted houses completed since the end of the war 
are not taken into account in the above table. (b) Weighted average. 
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Srorron ITI. 
Average Retail Prices of Food in Principal Cities : Australia and Other Countries, 1950. 


(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 







































































AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND. 
Article. Sydney. Melbourne. Wellington. ‘Christchurch. 
| 
Aug. Nov. Feb. May. Aug. Nov. Feb. | May. | Aug. Nov. Feb. May. Aug. Nov. 
} 
d. d. d. d d. d. d | da | a. d. d d. | ad d. 

Bread ate 7 Py] Y bee 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 5.50 7.50 | 7.50 7.50 5.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 

Flour, ordinary ate 6.17 6.17 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.75 4.2 7.28 | 7.28 7.43 4.08 7 Jo Yk 7.14 7 hap Y | 
Tea oe av Se 40.00 | 40.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 51.30 | 72.20 | 72.20 | 74.00 | 51-00 | 72.00 | 72.00 | 74.00 . 
Jam, plum .. a or 20.2 20.40 | 16.00 | 16.85 | 16.90 | 17.00 | 21.00 | 20.92 | 25.37 | 25.63 | 20.40 | 20.40 | 25.63 | 25.63 of 
Sugar A ate AC 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 6.2 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.25 6.75 6.75 6.75 i) 
Oatmeal... we oe 8.04. Ay F 2 5.81 6.46 6.47 6.47 6.33 6.33 35 6.37 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.40 B 
Raisins yc ve te 20.13 | 20.38 | 17.25 | 18.39 | 19.71 | 19.83 | 49.30 | a9.30 | 49.80 |@I0.70 | 49.70 | 49.70 | ag 88 |arI1.30 os 
Peaches, canned ae 21.50 | 21.50 | 18.50 | 20.71 | 20.78 | 20.72 | 26.38 | 26.67 | 31.38 | 32.13 | 25-50 | 25.50 | 36.00 | 36.00 ) 
Potatoes... sc Ag 24..50 | 28.00 | 21.00 | 23.52 | 23.36 | 28.00 | 18.20 | 18.41 | 19.04 | 18.90 | 14.00 | 11.97 | 12.67 | 13.02 F 

Onions . ate ate 4.50 6.00 3-58 3.86 3.58 5.00 4.67 | 5.00 8.50 | 22.33 2.50 2.75 7.50 18.00 

Milk ae ote ae Ir.50 | II.50 II.53 11.68 11.68 II.42 6.50 7.00 8.00 8.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 8.00 

Butter _ ee 26.00 26.00 26.35 26.35 26.35 26.35 18.00 24..00 24.00 24.00 18.00 24.00 24..00 24.00 

Cheese % ee ae 19.50 | 19.50 | 18.50 | 18.50 | 18.50 | 18.50 | 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 } 18.50 | 17.90 | 17.90 | 18.00 | 18.50 

Eggs +3 - ar 37.55 | 40.80 | 34.00 | 44.00 | 37.90 | 37.80 | 33.40 | 52.00 | 37.00 | 37.00 | 30.50 | 48.00 | 34.75 | 35.00 

Bacon At we we 49-44 46:75 | 44.13 | 44.2 44.25 | 44-75 | 25.90 | 25.90 26.10 | 28.00 | 26.50 | 26.40 | 26.10 | 28.80 

(0) (c) (0) (c) 

Beef, sirloin 20.21 | 24.80 | 19.60 | 20.20 | 21.17 | 24.28 | 17.00 | 17.67 | 17.67 | 19.00 | 17.00 | 18.00 | 17.33 | 18.33 

he lose we a 13.3I | 16.67 | 16.40 | 17.15 | 17.97 | 21.2 F40041 54.67 1025-00117 393 614-0081 516-3301 10253.) 10.107 

,, Steak,rump .. ee 30.03 | 34.58 | 28.60 | 29.50 | 30.23 | 34.25 | 19.00 | 19.67 | 20.33 | 21.67 | 19.00 | 21.00 | 21.00 | 21.33 

ie sausages wes re 13.28 | 14.84 | 12.20 | 13.28 | 13.37 | 14.94 }| 10.67 | IL.00 | I1.00 | II.33 | 10.33 | 10.67 | II.00 | I1.00 

Mutton, leg ee 5C 14.0401 °1$ 907] 13-6) 114.96 |) 15:40 1 17-95 415-00 1015.33) 10-33 |) 25.33.) 15-00) | 10.0011 417-00) (57.33 

A forequarter.. ae 9.46 | 10.87 7.50 8.69 9.48 | 11.79 9.00 9.00 9.50 | II.50 9.00 9.83 | 10.67 | 10.67 

a chops AP ae 17.94 | 18.59 | 13.81 | 15.06 | 15.93 | 18.21 T6500 119-990) 17 OO HM e19 00 Mer S/s50 et On 5071 LO O7 sel 74395 

Pork, leg ae 3973015 40'.30 2.14 | 31-75 | 33-33 | 36.88 | 16.00 | 18.33 | 19.33 | 20.00 | 16.00 | 19.33 | 20.00 | 20.00 

chops 35-33 | 40.13 | 33-2 33.25 | 34.67 | 38.05 | 18.00 | 20.33 | 20.33 | 21.00 | 18.00 | 19.67 | 20.33 | 20.33 

a EE—E—E—E—e—e—E—E—E—E—E—E—E—=_—_—eeeeE OOOO —_—_—_— 


(a) Sultanas. (b) Average for September quarter. (c) Average for December quarter. 





SecTIon III.—continued. 
Average Retail Prices of Food in Principal Cities: Australia and Other Countries, 1950—continued. 







































































UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Unit UNITED KINGDOM.(a) = === —- —___— SSS SSS 
Article. or Capetown. Witwatersrand. 
Quantity. . Pee ae eee _ 
a it anne: | l ees ane nme Sah a i | 
Feb | May. | Aug. | Nov. Feb. May. Aug. | Nov. Feb. May. Aug. Nov. 
Gs | eda ee: | d d. d. d. d. d. d. d d 
Bread i ore 2 1b 6.3 6.3 6.3 6.3 7.9 720 7G 7.9 726 759 Fix6 7.9 
Flour, ordinary a a 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.8 7-0 7-0 7-0 6.8 
Tea oes a lb. ve we a : 82.6 85.1 75.9 84.2 84.4 83.5 74.8 82.9 
Jam ae 14 lb. (b) 27.8 or ; (c) 14.2 14.6 14.8 14.8 15.1 15.6 1507 15.7 > 
Sugar ne are Ib, 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 3.8 a26 3.8 | 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.6 by 
tice ae on a w | - 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Oatmeal atte ae i ¥ : y Ley f 8.5 8.5 8.5 Tia 8.5 8.5 8.5 5 
Raisins : eee oC ae : 16.2 18.6 19.3 19.6 18.4 20.0 2017 21.0 x 
Peaches, canned .. | 30-oz. tin a ; 19.0 22.1 2259 22.8 21.3 23.2 24.4 24.7 ° 
Potatoes a ue 7 |b. ne : 23.1 Z05rn| 31.5 28.7 IJAS5 25.2 28.0 23.1 : 
Onions oe a lb. 7” a | 3.5 320 at Say 333 4.5 3-9 $25 
Milk - Me quart 10.0 10.0 0.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.6 10.6 10.0 10.6 10.6 | 10.6 
Butter ef ee Ib. 18.0 22.0 2220 24.0 30.0 30.0 33.0 a20 30.0 30.1 33.0 33-0 
Cheese at Ore i 14.0 14.0 14.0 I4.0 24.5 2455 24.5 26.9 24.5 24.5 24.5 26.9 
Eggs a ss dozen 42.0 36.0 39.0 45.0 36.2 48.3 26.4 26.2 35.7 47.2 26.6 267.7 
Bacon es a Ib. 28.0 28.0 30.0 250 2541 2.5 32.5 227, 33.0 33.0 33.0 32-5 
Beef, sirloin .. of (d) 26.0 26.0 26.0 26; O78n)! : 6 | 6 1805 | 18. 
(8) 22.0 nae eS 22.0 1 f r3-0 1370 15.0 15.0 | 16.4 | I. 4 5 | { 
a ule sc ow 7 18.0 18.0 18.0 18.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 10.4 10.4 II.5 Tio 
», steak, rump ae ae ae ; 20.0 20.0 210 21.0 22533 22°52 24.4 24.2 
Mutton, leg .. (d) 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 | \ ; 9 
; si se Re : 17.0 1720 17: 16. 16.7 16.8 16.8 
Ye (e) 17.0 7.0 17-0 17.0 | f EAS J 7 7 7 
Pork, leg - : ; . 20.0 20.0 22.0 22-001 20.7 20.8 | 132 2772 
ss CRODS:.... af : | 20.0 20.0 | 22.0 22.0 23.9 24.0 24.6 | 24.5 
1 | | > A te re a an oe . 
oe eee : _ eee L es 
(a) Fixed maximum prices. (6) Strawberry jam. (c) Union jam, (d) British. (e) Imported. 
Ww 
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Secrion II].—continued. 
_ Average Retail Prices of Food in \ Principal Cities: Australia and Other Countries, 1950 —continued. 



























































CANADA. 
Unit UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA.(a) 
Article. or Ottawa. Montreal. 
Quantity. = 
| | | 
. | 
Feb. | May. Aug. Nov. Feb. | May May. | Aug. aug. | Nov. Feb | May. | Aug. | Nov. 
| | conte. | | | 
cents. | cents. | cents. cents. cents. cents. | cents. | cents. cents. | cents. cents. cents. 
Bread 44. | a-1b: 20.0 | 20.0 20.0 21.4 20.0 20.0 20.0 | 21a. 28.0 | 28.0 | 29.2 29.4 > 
Flour, ordinary ate x 14.6 14.6 14.6 14.6 14.2 Ti o2 14.4 | 14.4 19.4 19.6 19.9 19.8 r9 
Tea oe Ac Ib. 107.0 | 108.2 108.6 108.6 106.0 107.6 109.2 109.8 : ie ae a a 
Jam ve .- 1} lb. (b) 34.8 | (b) 35.5 | (b) 36.0 | (b) 37.4 | (6) 35.4 | (b) 35.7 | (B) 36.6 | (0) 39.1 Z 
Sugar as Sr Ib. 9.9 9.8 10.3 F137 7 9.7 T0.00] Ti4 9.6 | 4 IO 10.0 5 
Rice ere ate i; oe Ae me. ; ae ee 16.4 | 6.5 16.9 17.5 ~ 
Oatmeal vs Ye 1I.0 T23 5 cits. 1207 10.6 II.0 II.9 I2.4 12.9 £259 T2190 13.4 : 
Raisins ee Ae .. 18.4 | GRE hy 18.0 21.0 18.3 tS.t 18.6 18.9 
Peaches, canned .. | 30-02. tin 40.1 | 40.5 | 41.0 42.0 41.0 4I 41.4 42.8 ~ ae ot | 
Potatoes - aC 7 |b. O17 4 : 28.1 16.6 18.9 ; 19.3 15.9 32.9 35.2 34.4 | 26.1 
Onions we as lb. 9.5 | 8.2 8.9 5.9 8.4 8.3 9.5 6.7 70 6.7 Tum 5-3 
Milk oe me quart 18.0 18.0 18.0 19.0 17.5 17.5 17.5 18.5 20.5 TOn7 20.5 21.8 
Butter _ +r lb. 66.1 59.3 57.3 61.5. 64.5 57.8 55.4 59.6 723 TES 72.0 74.6 
Cheese ce an - 59.8 58.2 59.0 59.8 58.8 57.8 58.4 59.4 52.1 51.5 51.6 52.2 
Eggs ae Se dozen 43.2 48.6 63.2 75.6 48.0 49.5 63.3 69.6 48.8 50.0 63.4 71.5 
Bacon , are lb. 7 be Bip 7 ASE f GRY 76.0 74.6 73.0 74.4 2.9 58.9 60.0 69.2 66.5 
Beef, sirloin .. Sc a 70.5 82.3 gI.9 84.8 74.4 88.4 LOLat 94.2 : ee o. 
» rb .. o i 68.9 79.3 86.6 81.9 69.3 76.6 86.6 81.8 68.2 | 73.4 | 78.3 76.7 
,, steak, rump oe <. re ne : a 84.2 93.0 99.2 96.8 
Pork chops .. ie 7 58.0 | 56.4 65.0 63.8 55-3 52.0 6x2 62.0 66.4 78.9 83.7 73-0 
| | 

















(a) Average for all towns. (b) Strawberry jam. 
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Section I1V.—Retalit PrRIcEs. 


** Court ’? Index (Second Series) (a2)—In the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration—Quarterly Retail Price Index-Numbers.—Food, Groceries, Housing 
(4 and 5-roomed Houses), Clothing and Miscellaneous Household Expenditure. 
December Quarter, 1949 to December Quarter, 1950. 








(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 87.0.) 


| 1949. 1950. 



















































































Cities and Towns. | at — l (rts 
December March | June | September | December 
| Quarter. | Quarter. Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. 
| aria) aan caer lana 
New SoutH WALEs— | | | | 
Sydney ys a Be 129.2 | 131.8 | 136.0 | 140.3 146.1 
Newcastle ats ae ae 126.0 | 128.1 T3251 135,007 141.6 
Broken Hill... ee ae 138.5 | 140.4 14902 149.3 155.7 
Goulburn ae Dy ae 127.6 130.0 135.2 | 138.9 | 144.7 
Bathurst eye ae - 125.9 | 128.3 132.4 | 136.5 142; 
————— | | a [ieee cee 
Five Towns (bd) We = 129.r | 131.6 135.8 140.0 145.9 
ViCcTORIA— | 
Melbourne se aye a6 128.0 | 130.5 134.1 136.5 143.2 
Ballarat ae es ae 123.5 126.6 128.7 Ta 10 138.1 
Bendigo ae ae be 1235.8 277-1 130.0 133.0 | 138.5 
Geelong oe - 126.7 | 129.8 132.5 135.6 | 140.8 
Warrnambool .. Age rar 126.2 | 129.0 133.1 136.6 143.3 
= ones =| sae = 
Five Towns (0) ae 8 12777, | 130.3 | 133.8 T30%2 142.8 
QUEENSLAND— | 
Brisbane a es sah. y I Ce 123.0 125.8 | 128.9 134.5 
Toowoomba .. = a? 122.4 | 124.3 126.5 E30;7 135.8 
Rockhampton .. bch a7; 1217, L24e2 T2701 E40) 2-00 37.01 
Townsville ile io av 125.6 E2958 7317-0 132.9 138.7 
Bundaberg ee a a 119.5 | 121.8 125.0 | 127.9 134.6 
Five Towns (b) Ee a 121.5 | 123.4 E26.2.05) 129.3 135.1 
SoutH AUSTRALIA— | 
Adelaide ee se S72 126.6 | 1290.8} 132.8 139.8 
Kadina, Moonta, Wallaroo ve ee TISa25s| E2005 124.4 130.7 
Port Pirie ne Me os 1230 lane) 1240n8 | 1277 130.5 138.9 
Mount Gambier On2 | Taz a2 F263 131.8 Tale} 
Peterborough a 124.8 128.3 130.5 | 136.6 
Five Towns (b) a oS E2406 126-2 129.3 142-5 139.5 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— | 
Perth, Fremantle re we 126.9 | 128.6 131.9 134.5 139.8 
Kalgoorlie, Boulder ue ae 134.3 136.6 140.5 143-7 148.4 
Northam ve 5 a 127.6 129.9 133h2 135.8 140.4 
Bunbury ie ae ay 128.0 130.4 ceees. || 136.8 142.0 
Geraldtcn - oe 03213 ul 134.5 138.3 Fate 146.6 
Five Towns (bd) oy: AO 127.6 129.3 19257, 135-4 140.6 
TASMANTA— | 
Hobart at ay a: 126.9 126.5 | 130.5 134.5 139.2 
Launceston oe or ee 123.9 123.8 Rog 13170 136.5 
Burnie re ane = T2203 | r2302 126.9 129.8 | 136.2 
Devonport ae 7 oe 120.00) | 122.9 | 126.4 129.3 | 136.6 
Queenstown... oe ao. 1 124.9 | 124.4 | 527.29 132.0 135.2 
Five Towns (bd) | 125.5 | E254 129.1 13302 138.0 
Thirty Towns(b) | 127.2 | 129.4 Tage 136.4 142.5 
Six Capitals(b) | 12755 | 129.7 133-4 13677 | 142.9 
SPECIAL TOWNS NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE WEIGHTED AVERAGES. 
| 7 
Warwick (Q.) Ae oti aye | 120.9 | 122-3 124.5 | 128.2 133733 
Port Augusta (S.A.) a3 .. | 124.0 | 125.5 | 128.6 | 132.4 139.5 
Whyalla (S.A.) .. me iv | T2440 F250 0! £20740 | 132.0 139.9 
Canberra (A.C.T.) ie ee 130.7 | 133.1 136.3 | 140.4 146.9 
| | 
(a) See page 39 for explanation. (b) Weighted average. 
NoTE.—To convert ‘‘ Court’ Index (First Series) (Base = 81.0) to Second Series (Base = 87.0) 


multiply First Series by factor 1.0741 and to convert Second to First Series, multiply by factor 0.931. 
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Section 1V.—Retait Prices—continued. 


‘‘Court °? Index (Third Series) (a)—In the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration—Quarterly Retail Price Index-Numbers.—Food, Groceries, Housing 
(4 and 5-roomed houses), Clothing and Miscellaneous Household Expenditure. 
December Quarter, 1950 to December Quarter, 1951. 


(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 103.0.) 











1950. 
































1951. 













































































Cities and Towns. 7 a ~ 
December | March June | September | December 
Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. 
ee ~ — CC ———- — - —_- —- | ——-—————__—- os =a — {oo 
New South Wales— | 
Sydney 17380 180.1 193.1 206.7 216.3 
Newcastle 167.6 17755 190.8 201.5 ZisE3 
Broken Hill 184.3 188.9 199.7 209.1 22457 
Goulburn - ek 7ibes iO I9I.3 205.0 21550 
Bathurst .. a 169.0 75.8 187.9 Xa) 7 210.1 
Five Towns (b) | aes) 180.0 193.0 206.3 216.1 
Victoria— | 
Melbourne 169.5 176.9 | 189.4 FOSh 701) 820043 
Ballarat 163.5 L7 i A oz 9 197.5 | 207.9 
Bendigo .. 163.9 ied 182.4 194.0 204.0 
De > . py py 4 la J 
xeelong Fe 166.7 175.3 190.0 | 198.1 | 207.4 
Warrnamboo! 169.7 176.8 1977 201.5 | 210.9 
Five Towns (b) 169.1 176.5 189.2 198.5 209.0 
Queensland— 
Brisbane .. 159.2 166.0 | 174.8 | 184.9 | 199.2 
Toowoomba 160.8 POF Tey eel 0 | O75 200.2 
Rockhampton 162.4 167.9 179.1 157.3 | 200.8 
rr . | 
Townsville 164.2 [70,008| 160", 191.0 206.6 
4 1 | 
Bundaberg i 159.4 E6555: 057, 184.5 | 196.8 
Five Towns (b) 159.9 166.4 175.7 | 185.8 | 199.8 
South Australia— 
Adelaide ts 165.6 170.6 184.3 195.0 204.9 
Kadina, Moonta, Wallaroo ¥54.5 | 160.2 | 170.7 || 18373 |) -4398..1 
Port Pirie .. a ae 164.4 | 168.3 | 180.1 | 195.3 | 202.3 
Mount Gambier LO7EO 172.4 187.4 | 199.3 | 208.2 
Peterborough | 161.8 166.9 180.7 193.7 | 203.3 
Five Towns (6) .. | 165.2 | 170.2 183.8 | Se 204.6 
Western Australia— | 
s ) ) | 
Perth, Fremantle 105.5 E763 le loo 1 196.8 | 204.8 
Kalgoorlie, Boulder 175-7 183.5 196.3 | 205.4 214.0 
Northam 166.2 178.3 189.7 197.2 | 205.0 
Bunbury sf .. | 168.1 E77/.0 187.9 195.0 | 207.2 
Geraldton a Teele ola O 186.3 | 197.8 20052) -2ES.2 
Five Towns (b) 166.5 177.1 | 189.0 | 197.6 205.7 
Tasmania 
Hobart | 164.9 172/.0 186.5 | 198.8 | 208.4 
Launceston Re el aos L758 184.1 | 201.3 207.5 
° | | > 
Burnie | r61.2 | 168.9 179.4 194.4 202.8 
Devonport ee ; 161.8 167.8 177.4 193.3 | 200.0 
Queenstown ee tee LOOT ail 10085 177-9 | 195-4 | 204.7 
Five Towns (5) TOS eA eli. 184.7 | 199.0 207.4 
Thirty Towns (5) 168.8 | 176.1 | 188.4 199.8 210=1 
Six Capital Cities (5) 169.2 | 176.4 | 188.7 200. I 210.3 
Spectra, Towns not INCLUDED IN ABOVE WEIGHTED AVERAGES. 
Warwick (Q.) R57. oe erOsce 174.6 185.4 197.5 
Port Augusta (S.A.) LO5(-2 169.4 181.0 195.5 204.8 
Whyalla (S.A.) FO527 71.8 183.1 198.5 207.6 
Canberra (A.C.T.) E739 180.3 192.1 206.3 216.6 





(b) Weighted Average. 


(a) See page 39 for explanation. 
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SECTION V. 


Retail Prices. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE 
STATISTICIANS HELD AT CANBERRA, 20TH NOVEMBER TO 22np NOVEM.- 
BER, 1950. 





‘j “°C” Serres RETAIL PRIcE INDEX. 
Post-war Review.— 


(a) That Conference noted the views expressed by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration on the index and the Court’s use of the index 
especially in relation to matters referred to in Conference Resolution 14 (d) (ii) 
of 1949. 


(6) That the index should continue as a strict price index, and all Statisticians 
should continue to make it clear that the index does not purport to measure 
changes in the “ cost of living ”’ (irrespective of standard). 


(c) That the post-war review of the index (Conference Resolutions 14 and 15 of 
1949) should be undertaken by the Commonwealth Statistician in the light 


of Conference discussions of principles and of key problems. 


(qd) That this post-war review should proceed in conjunction with State Statisticians 
as may be arranged by correspondence. 


\ 


(e) That it is desirable to preserve the continuity of the index as a measure of price 
variations from period to period as fully as is consonant with changing 
circumstances. 

(f) That, while the regimen of the index should be varied or supplemented in the 

light of changed or changing circumstances, it should not be unduly distended 

by the addition of numerous items of small importance. 


(7) That the item “ fresh milk” be divided into two items ‘‘ loose milk” and 
‘bottled milk ’”’, half the weight being allotted to each. In towns where 
quotes for bottled milk are not available, a price should be imputed from 
the local price of loose milk on the ratio of the price of bottled milk to the 
price of loose milk in the appropriate metropolitan area. 
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Section VI. 


Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Male Workers in the Main Occupations in the Capital 
City of each State for a Full Week’s Work at 3lst December, 1950. 


NOTE.—These rates are quoted from the latest Awards, Determinations, or Agreements which were In 
force at 3lst December, 1950. Where two or more Award, Determination, or Agreement Rates are 
quoted, the reason for such is that different rates of wage have been fixed for various classes or grades of 
work. in certain cases of this nature the waves are shown in the form (say) (60s. Od. to 177s. 6d., indicating 
that in addition to the two rates specified there are also certain intermediate rates in force. in other cases 
the rates are shown in the form (70s. 6d. and 177s. Gd., indicating that there are only two minimum or 
standard rates in force fer different classes or grades of work, and that there are no intermediate minimum 
or standard rates. Except where otherwise specified by a numerical prefix in small type, the hours of labour 
constituting a full week’s work are 40. (See foctnotes below). 


Group I.—WooD, FURNITURE, SAWMILLS AND TIMBER YARDS. 






































———: Onl eree—3Vx———L_——ee 

















Industry & Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adeiaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Gooparing— ) 8d. |} sd | «8d eed: ae poh eh tae 
Coopers | ja Oe 222-901) 205 0 | 20) On| 230 I | 2520 
| | | | | 
Furniture— | 
Cabinetmakers | 215 O 209 6 | 1073450 205 6 | 209 6 | 207 6 
Carpet Planners 215 Oo 209 6 =| a | 205 6 | 211 6 | 207 6 
Chairmakers oo | 215 0 | 209 6 | 197 0 20500008 209 6 207 6 
French Polishers .. | 2155-0 m 209 6 | 197 0 | 205 6 | 208 oO | 207 6 
Upholsterers hy tek | 209 6 | 197 0 | 205 6 2008 oOo | 207 6 
W oodcarvers a 215 oOo | 209 6 | 197 Oo | 205 6 | 208 oO | 207. 6 
Wood Machinists .. 215 Oo | 192/to | 197 0 | 188/ to 200 6 | 190/ to 
| | 209/6 | | 205/6 | | 207/6 
Mattress steertels MU | | | | 
Finishers .. | 203 6 | 192 0 | 190 7 188 o | 190 6 | 190 0 
Makers oe pet 1203 /020l0 4 209 6 | 190 7 | 205 6 | 200 6 | 207 6 
210/ | 
Picture Framing— | 
Compo. Workers... 199 O 262 0 | 7355 Or 198 oO I9I 6 | 200 O 
General Hands a | 199 0 | 102570 73080 e 188 o | 19gl 6 190 O 
Gilders we we | 199 O | 192 0 | 730.0 188 0 I9l 6 190 Oo 
Mount Cutters oe 199 oO | 192 0 | [720 O 188 oO I9gl 6 190 O 
Sawmilling and Timber | | | | 
Yards— | el | . 
Box and Casemakers | 195 O | 192 0 | 170" "OI 188 o | 181 6 | 190 O 
Labourers Ae 1790) | T7O7ROnn 169 6 1725-085 169 o | 174 O 
Machinists— | | 
Box Printing Seek 186 6 | 183 6 | re 179 6 Me 181 6 
Boults Carver .. | 211 6 | 208 6 | 192 0 | 204 6 | 204 0 | 206 6 
Nailing .. ars 17 o | 184 0 | 170 6 | 180 o | ir 6 | 182 0 
Planing .. -- | 196/6& | 193/6& | 171 6 189/6 & | 189/6& | 191/6& 
| 211/6 | 208/6 si 204/6 204/ | 206/6— 
Shaping.. eoil 21r 6 | 208 6 192 0 204 6 | 204 O 206 6 
Ordermen .. evel 198 6 | 195 6 179.0 19or 6 190: 0 | 193 6 
Baw Doctors 7. | 230 0 | 227-20 201 8 | 22350.) | 22 Ta Onan 225 0 
Sawyers— | | | 
Band or Jig ~- |196/ to 217/ \193/ to 214/) 199 6 |189/ to210/| I191/ 6 & {t91/ to 212/ 
; | | 202/06 
Circular ae | 197/ & 194/ to 179 (6 190/ & | 191/6 to | 192/ to 
| 209/6 206/6 | eds 201/ 204/6 
Stackers .. ee |182/ & 189/|179/ & 186/| 169 6 |175/ & 182 180 o |177/ & 184/ 
Wood Turners Preis $a) | 208 6 178 10 204 6 2020 | 206 6 
GrovuP II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETO. 
l | ; | 
Industry & Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane, | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
ane s. dad. | et he | s.d. | s. d. | Ea bel Sed. 
Agricultural Blenent | | | | | | 
Aasemblers : 197 Oo 1186 / & 190/| 173 0 |182/ & 186/ | eae | 192 0 
| | | ) | 
Bulldozermen re 218 6 | I9I O | .- 187 0 2. |} 213 6 
Drillers .. Neth OLY, to 217/| 187 o | ve 183 0 218 6 |188/ to 212/ 
Vitters Pe be [297/ to 217/|192/ to 199/ awe 1'188/ to 195/| 194/6 & |192/ to 212/ 
| | | 197/6 | 
| - 
Labourers—unskilled | 174 0 | 17I Oo | . | 167 oO | 166 6 | 169 oO 
Machinists—Iron .. |193/ to 217/\190/ to 214/ oe |186/ to 210/ 218 6 188/ to 212/ 
Painters—Brush .. | 188 o 185 oO | Le 181 oO ee 183 0 
Scroll .. 188 o | 194 0 a 190 Oo - 183 0 
Patternmakers ane 230 O 227 + | 223 0 | 23r 6 225 0 
Sheet Iron Workers | 202 0 |199/ & 214/ - 1195/ & 210/ a de fe) 
Btrikers .. .- |188/ & 190/' 185/ & LA . }181/ & 183 189 6 183/ & 185/ 
Various numbers of hours constituting a full week’s work. 
(1) 34 hours. (2) 36 hours. (3) 37% hours. (4) 38 hours. (5) 384 hours (77 per 
fortnight). (6) 39 hours. (7) 44 hours. (8) 55 hours. (9) 56 hours (10) 35 to 


40 hours. (11) 40 and 38 hours. (12) 76 hours per fortnight. (13) 42 hours. 





industry and Occupation. 


Boiler Making— 


Journeymen ate 

Railwaymen 
Brassworking— 

Coremakers 

Dressers 

Finishers .. ae 

¥urnacemen os 

Moulders.... ate 
Cycles— 

Assemblers are 

Frame Builders aie 

Repairers 

Turners (Cycle) 


Electrical Installation— 
Cable Jointers 


Fitters P 
Mechanics .. ae 
Patrolmen .. . 


Wiremen.... 
Other Adults 


Electrical Supply— 
Armature Winders 
Cable Jointers 


Instrument Makers 
Linesmen 
Meter Testers 


Patrolmen—Night 
Shift Electricians 
Switchboard Atten- 
dants as 
Other Adults 


Electrical Trades— 


Fitters as A 

Mechanics .. ate 

Wiremen 
Electroplating— 

Piaters 


Polishers... 


Engineering— 
Blacksmiths Ee) 
Borers and Slotters 
Brass finishers ar 
Coppersmiths ae 
Drillers—Radial as 
Fitters 
Millers 
Patternmakers 
Planers— 

Rail and Plate, mse 
Other 
Shapers ae ae 
Turners se os 


ironworking—Assistants— 
Boilermakers’ Helpers 
Labourers 

Engineers’ Labourers 
Furnacemen’s Assists. 
Moulders’ Labourers... 
Strikers At 
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Secrion VI.—continued. 





Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. 
8. d. SG: 8: d. S. 4. 
217-0 214 O 206 oO 210 O 
217 Oo 214 Oo 206 oO 210 O 
193/ to 217/|190/ to 214/ 206 o |186/ to 210/ 
195/ & 197/|192/ & 194/ 18r 6 |188/ & 190/ 
202/ & 217/\199/ & 214/ 206 o |195/ & 210/ 
199/ to 202/|196/ to 199/ 183/ to |192/ to 195/ 

201/6 
193/ to 217/|190/ to 214/]193/ & 206/|186/ to 210/ 
184 6 191/6 & |186/ & 206/ 190/& 
199/ 202/6 
195 Oo 199/ & 201 6 |r199/ & 214/ 
200/3 
195 0 199/ & 201 6 |199/ & 214/ 
200/3 
195 Oo 214 O 201 6 |199/ & 214/ 
212/6 & 209/6& 206 oO 205/6 & 
215/6 212/6 208/6 
217550 214 O 208 9 210 O 
2172.0 214 0 206 oO 210 Oo 
190/6 & 187/6 & 179 II 183 6 
205/ 202/ 
205 O 202 Oo 206 oO 198 oO 
174 O I7I Oo 17250 167 Oo 
22 fe) 214 O 208 9 210020 
229 Oo 209/6 & 206 0 205/6 & 
212/6 208/6 
238 6 229 6 208 9 225 6 
223 O 202 0O 206 oO 198 Oo 
22 Oo |194/ & 201/ 206 0 |190/ & 197/ 
° 202 O 188 oO 183 6 
229 O 214 0 232.09 210 oO 
; 200 6 172 0 196 6 
200 O 171700 172 0 167 Oo 
207.950 214 0 208 9g 210 O 
2172.0 214 0 206 oO 210 O 
205 Oo 202 O 206 oO 198 oO 
187/ to 217/|184/ to 214/ 206 o {180/ to 210/ 
195 Oo I99 O |184/ & 206/ 188 o 
218 6 215 6 210 6 21T 6 
202/ & 217/\199/ &214/ 206 o |195/ & 210/ 
202/ & 217/|199/ & 214/ 206 o |195/ & 210/ 
218 6 215 6 207 6 Zh te 
189/ to 186/ to 182 0 182/ to 
212/6 209/6 205/6 
217 0 214 0 206 oO 210 O 
202/ & 217/|199/ lia 206 o |195/ & 210/ 
230 Oo 227, 219 Oo 223700 
202/ & 217/ 199/ & 214/ 182 0 |195/ & 210/ 
202/ & 217/|199/ & 214/ 206 0 |195/ & 210/ 
202/ & 217/|199/ & 214/ 206 o {195/ & 210/ 
219-0 214 0 206 o 210 Oo 
188 o 185 oO 179 Oo 181 oO 
188 o 185 oO 169 I0 18r oO 
188 oO 185 0 169 10 1I8i oO 
188 oO 185 0 169 10 181 oO 
188 o 185 oO 169 10 181 o 
188/ & 190/ 185/ & 187/ 169 10 |Ir81/ & 183/ 


GROUP II.—ENGINBBRING, MRTAL WORKS, BTO.—continued. 
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. a 
| | 
| Perth. | Hobart. 
| 8. d. | Bnd: 
218 6 | 27:2 oO 
218 6 | 212550 
218 6 |188/ to 212, 
191/6 & |190/ & 192/ 
193/6 
218 6 |197/ & 212/ 
195 6 |194/ to 197/ 
218 6 |188/ to 212/ 
185/6 & 193 O 
190/6 
199 6 195 oO 
199 6 207 6 
218 6 212 0 
206 oO 207/6 & 
210/6 
218 6 2I2 Oo 
21 Grs10 212 Oo 
206 oO 185/6 & 
200/ 
2060 O 200 0O 
166 6 169 Oo 
218 6 212 O 
200 Oo 207/6 & 
210/6 
218 6 22 6 
206 0 |200/ to 212/ 
197/6 & |192 / & 199/ 
qe4/e 
200 O 
212-0 
5 198 6 
166 6 16g oO 
218 6 212 Oo 
218 6 212 Oo 
206 oO 200 oO 
185/6to |182/ to 212/ 
218/6 
196 6 I97 0O 
218 6 213 6 
218 6 |197/ & 212/ 
218 6 {197/ & 212/ 
218 6 213 6 
218 6 184/ to 
207/6 
218 6 212 0O 
218 6 {197/ & 212/ 
231 O 225 Oo 
19gt 6 {|197/ & 212/ 
218 6 |197/ & 212/ 
218 6 |197/ & 212/ 
218 6 252720 
189 6 183 0 
| 166 6 183 0 
189 6 183 o 
| 188 6 183 0 
189 6 183 
189 6 


183/ & _Btrikers—.. 1188/ & 190/I185/ & 187/| _ 160 10 _|r81/ & 183/!__189_6_|183/ & 385 / 
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SecTIoN VI.—continued. 
GRovuP II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WoRKS, ETO.—continued 




































































s , . . 
eee 
| | 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart 
| 
—_ ee ae ee |e eee eee | EDR eee es SOs |i CINE ek | eee 
8s. d 8. d 8. d 8. d s. d 8, d, 
Moulding—Iron— 
Coremakers—Machine |193/ to 204/|190/ to 201/ 206 o |186/ to 197/ 205 6. |188/ to 199/ 
re Other .. 217 O 214 O 206 o 210 Oo 218 6 212 
Dressers and Fettlers |188/ to 198//185/ to 195/ 18x 6 {181/ to r91/ pore 183/ to ney 
193/ 
Furnacemen AC 194/ to 191/ to 183/ to 187/ to 195/6 to 189/ to 
212/6 209/6 201/6 205/6 198/6 207/6 
Moulders—Machine .. |193/ to 204/|190/ to 201/ 193 0 |186/ to 197/ 205 6 |188/ to 199/ 
a Other AG 21770 214050 206 6 210 Oo 218 6 212 Oo 
| 
Sheet Metal Working— 
Canister Makers AG I9I Oo 188 o 180 o 184 0 185 6 | 186 o 
Japanners-— | 
Coating or Brush- 
work .. 187 oO 184 0 Kee PLO) 180 o ie | 182 0 
Ornamental oy 202 Oo 199 O I9QI Oo I95 Oo oe 197 0 
Selderers .. ~» |187/ & 191/1184/ & 188/ 19r o |180/ & 184/ 182 6 |182/ & 186/ 
Tinsmiths .. ~- |202/ & 217/|199/ & 214/ 206 o {195/ & 210/ 212 6 |197/ & 212 
Nailmaking— 
Case Wirers She 185 oO I17I Oo os 158 oO 
Labourers .. ae 185 oO I7I oO _ 158 0o 
Setters Up .. ate 204 O 188 o _ 158/ to 
| 172/6 
Wire Working— | 
Journeymen are 185 o I9QI O | 167 Oo Ty AmeO 177 0 
GROUP III- Foon, DRINK, “ToBAcoo, ETO, 
| | 
Industry and Occupation.; Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
ele ES ee ee ee 
8. d. sd. | 8d. s. d. ad. + 8d. 
Aerated Water and | | 
Cordials— | 
Bottlers ove oe 185 oO 182 0 174 0 185 oO 181 6 | 180 0o 
Drivers (Motor) ate 196/6 to 193/6 to |175/ to 183/| 189/6 to 189/6 & | 191/6 to 
207/ 204/ 200/ 192/6 202 / 
a (One Horse) .. 188 6 | 185 6 173 0 181 6 182 0 | 183 6 
Packers we as 182 0 179 Oo I7I Oo 182 0 175 0 177 0 
Wirers 5c ae 182 0 179 O I7I Oo 182 0 175 O I7Z 0 
Baking (Bread)— | 
Board hands 220 o | 38/223 4 1194/ to 199/ 210 6 2107 Gt 6 212-0 
Carters (One Horse) . 205 oO 198 oO 181 18x 6 187/6 & | 183 6 
192/6 | 
Doughmen .. we ee 2220E4 201 6 220 6 224505 9| 0 2820 
222 
Ovenmen .. oe 227,46 223, 84: 199 O 210 6 219 O 212 0O 
Singlehands HS 225 0 232 6 201 6 215 6 224 0 | 219 6 
Saking (Biscults and | 
Cakes)— | 
Adult Males we I7I oO 179 0 168 6 171080 I7oOae| 163 0 
Bakers oe ae 197 6 20I Oo 179 0 188 o 157.028! 198 oO 
Mixers is -- |186/ & 190/ 200 O 179. Oo 186 oOo 189 6 | 202 6 
| 
Brewing— eit 
Adult Males 199 Oo 198 o | 175 O 182 0 I9QI 6 i 198 Oo 
Bottlers and Washers 199 0 | 198 oO 175 _0 182 0 I9gi 6 198 0 
Oellarmen ~- 1399/ & 204/| 206 3 | 185 0 197 0 | 196 6 198 oO 
Drivers (Two Horses) | 205 Oo | 196 0 | 179 0 | 185 oO I9gt 6 | 19k O 
,», (Motor under 3 
tons) Best 212 Onl 209 9 |17 79/ to 187/| 188 o | 201 6 | 191/6& 
| | - 197/6 
Towermen .. -. | 204 0 | 207.50 a! 175 0 | 185 o | EQa0s 8 206 oO 
Butchering (Carcass)— | | | | oe 
Chilling Room Hands 191/ & 196/| 255 6 | L77an Ou 220-80 0n 186 6 222 0 
Labourers ( Beef) cont 195 Oo | 218 6 | 177 0 | 21 Qe 182 6 | 200 Oo 
a (Mutton) .. | 187 Oo 218 O54 177000 2161 Ous} 182 6 | 200 O 
Sealders oe 235 O 229 0 | 194 6 294 0 | 182 6 203 6 
Slaughtermen (Beef)... 275 OO 282-5537" | 202 0 2904 0 | 25x 6 232 Oo 
x (Mutson) (a) 281 3 202 6 2904 0 | 2I1 6 232 0 








(1) Piecework rates. 
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SecTrion VI1.—continued. 
GROUP III.—FoopD, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETC.—continued. 














Industry and Oceupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Butchering (Retall)— s. d. s. a. s. d. $:0 4: s. d. s. d. 

Carters (Cash Cutting) 207 O 204 O 196 O 200 o | 205 Oo 202 O 

» (One Horse) .. 192 0 185 6 | 181 oO 185 o | 180 6 183 6 

General Hands ie 210 O 260750 Ful 199 O 203. 0 | 205 Oo 203 oO 

Shopmen ee Are 4 210 O 207 oO 199 O | 203 O |205 & 210 205 oO 

Smallgoodsmen ae 215 O 2t 2 On| 204 O 208 o 205 Oo 210 Oo 


Cold Storage and ice— 
Chamber Hands »- |1195/ & 205/] 25 



























































55 8) | 170 5 Igo O IQI 6 213 9 
Pullers and Stackers... {756 & 205 | 233 Oo 73 9 | I90 oO IOI 6H | 213 9 
| | | | 
Confectionery— | | | 
Journeymen oe | 207 O {192/ to 204/| 176 OO 190/ & 190/ 198 6 1190/ to 202/ 
Storemen .. 70 | 183 0 | 18g oO 169 oOo | 185 Oo I9I 6 | 186 oOo 
Ham and Bacon Curlng— | | 
Curers—First Hand .. 222020 he eat 00 SUS hen 238 6 211 6 225 6 
Cutters Up—First Hand) 206 6 24% 6 209 2 238 6 202 6 225 6 
Ham Baggers o> | oe 214) 0) |» 200) +6. |, 211 0 198 o 
Lardmen .. rece | LOS On) | 214 /ectOi2z2 0 200 6 j211/ to 223 | 198 o 
Rollers and Trimmers | 213 O 226 Oo 194 0 | 223 (0 190/ & | 2Ic Oo 
| 202/060 | 
Scalders ele ate 206 -0O 226 4 O 2060 6 223-0 202 6 | 210 O 
Slaughtermen ae 222-810 241 6 217 II 238 6 211 6 232 0 
Smallgoodsmen — | | | 
First Hand oo | 2 ARE Omen 232 9 | 7 9 = 9 | 229 9 211 6 216 9 
Smokers—First Hand | | 
206 o | 226 Oo 2060 5 223 «OO 20 TrO 210 O 
Jam Making and Pre- | 
serving— 
Adult Males oe 183 0 183 =O I7I- Oo 183 oO 175 6 180 oOo 
Solderers ee oe 192 0 | 192 0O I9I O I92 0O 182 6 189 oO 
e | | 
Malting— 
Maltsters.. Se 2010 20 30ROn || 175 Oo 182 0 I9QI 6 203 O 
| ! 
| 
Milling—-Condiments— | 
Grinders... ie 209 O 196 oO rm me a 
Mixers or Blenders .. | 209 O 196 o | 165 6 aS | - 
Stone Dressers tou 209 Oo 206 6 165 6 | ne = 
| 
| / 
Milling—Flour— | | 
Millers—Head a 244 O 244 O 214 0 244 0 | 244 0 223 0 
ms Shift .. |219/ to 244/\219/ to 244/|199/ to 208/|219/ to 244/\219/ to 244/| 199/3 to 
| | 207/ 
Packermen .. oo | 204 0 | 204 O 184 6 | 204. 0 | 204 O 187 9 
Purifiermen orent| 207 O 207 oO | 184 6 207 O 207 O I82 oO 
Bilksmen... areal | 207 O 207.50 184 6 | 207 oO 207. o | 182 0 
Storemen—Hoad ar laces & 214/|209/ & 214/| 184/6 & |209/ & 214/|209/ & 214/ 191 6 
190/ 
Topmen ee ao | 207. O | 207.01 187 Oo 207 O | 207 O | 187 9 
Truckers and Others.. FO7-5 O01 187 o | 176 a | 187 o | 187 o | 182 0 
Milling— Oatmeal — | | 
Kilnmen . a 192;-.0" | 19t 6 | a aes | Loe 182/ & 
| ; | | 186/3 
Millers—Head ae 209 O | 206 6 ao . | _ 208 9 
Pastrycooking— 
Carters oe os 186 6 185 6 176 oO 181 6 182 0 183 6 
Pastrycooks ge 206 6 206 6 189/6 & 210 6 201/ & 204 6 
197/ 207/6 
ee Group IV.—CLOTHING, TEXTILES, ETC. 
| ae | 
Industry and Oecupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
Bootmaking— Bart. | ae | s. d. | s. d. | s. d. | 8. ad. 
Bootmakers -- | 199 0 | 199 0 | 199 © | 199 0 | 189 3 | 199 0 
| | | | 
Talloring—Order— | | | 
Cutters eas ae 290 0 | 243 O 243 0 | +243 0 | 243 O 243 «0 
Pressers ee A 207 O 207 oO | 207 Oo | 207 o | 207. O 207 O 
Tailors ie Be 20450) | 2a Ol 2r4, 20 Y-2i4 0-4) 25450 214 O 
Trimmers .. St 207 O | 207 0 | 207 O | 207. Oo | 207 0 + 207 © 
| 
Talloring—Ready-made— | 
Cutters 36 oe 218 o 218 oO 218 o | 218 o | 218 Oo 218 0 
Folders Ar ae 188 oO 188 -o 188 o | 188 o | 188 o 188 o 
Machinists .. ve 207. O 207. O 207 © | 207 ©O | 207 @ 207 O 
Pressers ee oe 207 O 207 O | 207 O | 207 O | 207 O 207 O 
Tailors a ane 214 © 22 4a-O 214 0 214 O | 214 O Ts 0 
Trimmers .. ar 207 O 207 2 207 o | 207 0 | 207 O 207 O 
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SECTION VI.-—continued. 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, TEXTILES, ETO.—continued. 



































H { } 
| 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.|} Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart 
—$——— 
Textile- Working—Woollen| &. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. | 8. d. 8. d. 
Milis— 
Carders as iC 190 Oo I90 0 |172/ & 175/ 185 0 190 Oo 190 Oo 
Dyehousemen ae I95 oO 195 Oo 172 0 I90 Oo 195 oO 195 oO 
Labourers—General .. 166 oO 166 oO 168 o 161 oO 166 oO 166 o 
Pattern Weavers °° 20I oO 20I oO A 196 o 20I oO 20I oO 
Seourers .. ae 195/ & 195/ & |178/ & 184/| 190/ & 195/ & |195/ & 
202/6 202/6 197/6 202/6 202/6 
Bpinners.. oe 190 Oo 190 oO |172/ & 179/ 185 oO 190 Oo 190 Oo 
Tuners ae .- |183/ to 213//183/ to 213/|170 to 197/|178/ to 208/|183/ to 213/|183/ to 213/ 
GROUP V.—Booxs, PRINTING, BINDING, ETC. 
| | | 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 
| | 
Sed: | 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Bookbinding— 
Bookbinders Si 223 0 | 220 Oo 212 Os 216 Oo 218 o | 218 oO 
Finishers .. we 223 O 220 O 212505 216 oO 218 o | 218 oOo 
Marblers .. ee 223 0 2205680) 00 212-010 216 Oo 218 o 218 oO 
Paper Rulers a 223 0 220 ‘0 212 ~0 216 Oo 218 oO 218 o 
Engraving (Process)—(@) 
Engravers on 225 0 222 0 : 218 o 226 6 224 0 
Etchers—Half-tone .. 229 6 226 6 184 oO 222 6 226 6 224 6 
EBtchers—Line re 225 O 222 O 179 oO 218 oO 22)1aanO 220 Oo 
Operators .. on 229 6 226 6 184 oO 222 6 226 6 224 6 
Printers .. oh 225 0 222/ & 174 0 218 o 221 6 218 Oo 
226/6 | 
Routers... we 223 0 220 0 I7I Oo 216.70 212 6 | 218 o 
Lithographing— | 
Printers... Ae 223 0 220 0 212 0 | 216 0 j}; 218 o | 218 o 
Rotary Machinists .. 223 O 220 0O 212 0 Z2tO 2:0" 218 oO | 215 Oo 
Stone Polishers aie 193 0 190 0 182 0 | 186 o | 188 o | 188 oOo 
| | | 
Printing (Daily WNews- 
crab $e | | 
Com positors— 
Day Work .. | 291/ to *230/ to 239/6 & 253 0 $250 10 255 0 
298/6 243/ 253/ | 
Night Work a 306/ to *245/ to 2590/6 & | 27320 2265 10 275 O 
314/6 258/ 263/ 
Linotype Attendants— 
Day Work : 251/ to 213 0 224/& | 235 o $218 41 237 0 
258/6 242/6 
Night Work — 266/ to £22660 244/ & | 255 Oo 2330 rr 257 O 
274/6 252/6 
Linotype atta ae 
Day Work 291/ to 243 0 218/& | 253 o 2263-7 255 © 
298/6 236/6 
Night Work "* | 300/ to" | t258 0 | 238/ & 273. 0 | 1278 7 275 0 
14/6 246/€ 
Machinists (First | > 4 ss 
Hand)— 
Day Work . 251/ to 243 0 236/6 & 253 0 4240 9 255 0 
263/6 245/ 
Night Work Se 266/ to ‘258 o 255/ & 273 0 2255 9 275 0 
279/6 256/6 
Publishers .. -- | 228/6to | 1!210/6 to 211/6 & 220 o | £215/11 & 222 0 
252/ 225/6 22 9230 
Readers— 52/ 5, 3/ 30/11 
Day Work -- | 258/6 to 229 6 228/ & 244 0 4250 I0 246 o 
266/ 236/6 
Night Work oe na 4239 66 246/6 & 264 oO *265 10 266 o 
282 248 
Readers’ oracle 48/ 
Day Work 228/6 to 198 o 203/ & 25750 $211 2 219 Oo 
236/ 211/6 
Right Work oe 243/6 to 4200/6 to 221/6 & 237 Oo $226 «2 239 Oo 
252/ 208 / 223/ 
Stereotypers (First 
Class)— 
Day Work ste 24.6/ to 230 6 218/ & 232 Oo 1235 11 234 O 
258 6 231/6 
Wight Work ve 261/ to 4245 6 238/ & 252 © 1250 XII 254 0 
274/6 241/6 


(a) Other than in newspaper offices. 
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Secrion VI.—continued. 
Group V.—BOOKS, PRINTING, BINDING, ETO.—continued. 
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| 
Industryjand Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
ai | 8, d. 8. d. S74 8. d. Sa s. d 
Printing (Job Offices)— | 
Co mpositors 2. | 223/ to 220/ to 212/ to 216/ to 218/ to 218/ to 
| 233/'6 23 8) | 222/6 226/6 »8/6 | 228/6 
Electrotypers Ae 223 0 | 220 oOo | 212 0 216 Oo 218 oO 218 oO 
General Hands oe FOLSLOTs! 175 oO | 170 O I74 O | 176 Oo 176 oO 
Linotype Operators .. | 233 6 | 230 6 222 6 226 6 | 228 6 228 6 
Machinists .. Steel 2230 eal 220 0 | 212 Oo 216 Oo 218 o | 218 oO 
Monotype Operators 233 6 | 230 6 | 222 6 226 6 22 6 | ae 
Monotype Casting | 
Machinists ve 22a Omni 220 0 | 212 0O 216 o | 218 o | 218 oO 
Readers a ae 226 6 | 223 6 215 6 219 6 221 6 | 221 6 
Stereotypers a 223, 0 | 220 0 212 0 | 216 o 218 o | 18 oO | 
GROUP VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING. | 
eae : aoe 
| | | ' | 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
— —_ ee | cee a ee eee ea eee ey ee ee ee 
; 8. d. 8. d.- Bk eae s. d. | s. d. 
Brickmaking— . 
Burners ae -e |190/ & 195 203 O 172080 TO4000m TOs 40 200 9 
Carters—Two horses .. 196 oO 193 6 178 Oo 189 6 18g 6 I9gi 6 
Drawers... oe 208 o | 201/3 & 169 6 199 6 196 6 200 9 
| 203/9 
Labourers .. ne 183 0 | 192 0 164 8 182 0 185 6 198 oO 
Machinemen ae ey & 198 3 169 6 193 0 185 6 198 oO 
202/3 
Panmen ate ee |£90/ & 205/ 195/to | 164 8 200 6 185 6 198 0o 
199/6 
Pitmen are 202 3 ee & | 166 6 207 O 185 6 198 oO 
212/3 
Setters ae ve 208 ou eae & | 168 oO 199 6 196 6 203 6 
213/9 
Wheelers... oe 199 6 194 6 | 166 6 188 oO 189 6 198 o 
Brushmaking— 
Bass Broom Drawers 202 6 202 0 171 6 203. O Ig2 6 
Finishers .. ae 202 6 202 O ET 6 203 O 192 6 
Machinists—Boring .. 202 6 187 0 171 6. 203 O 1902 6 
Paint Brush Makers .. 210 O 208 3 i706 203 O 192 6 
Candle Making— 
Acidifiers .. Ae 187 0 195 6 ye I9gl 6 = 
General Hands ae 180 6 |184/ to 189/ aye 182 0 174 6 
Glycerine Distillers .. 192 9 195 6 he I9gt 6 189 Oo 
Moulders.. ais 192 9 189 oO By 83.6 
Stillmen.... are 198 Oo 195 6 Bt I9l 6 
Cardboard Box Makers— 
Guillotine and Other 
Cutters .. ate 196/6 to 193/6 to 169 Oo 189/6 to 191/6 to 191/6 to 
208/6 205/6 201/6 203/6 203/6 | 
Other Adults 2 181 0 178 oO 156 6 174 0 176 oO 176. Oo 
Coachmaking (Road)— | 
Bodymakers 217.0 214 0 206 oO 210 oO 212 6 212 0 
Labourers .. a 168 oO 165 Oo 165 oO I6I oO 166 6 163 0 
Painters es i 190/6 to 187/6 to 200 6 183/6 to 208 oO 185/6 to 
211/6 208/6 204/6 206/6 
Smiths oa ol eee Le eke 215 6 207 6 211 6 212 6 213 6 
Trimmers .. ee 211 6 208 6 200 6 204 6 208 Oo 206 6 
Wheelmaking Ma- 
ehinists .. + | 2177 0 214 O 200 6 210.0 202 0 212 Oo 
Wheelwrights Lee | 21r 6 208 6 200 6 204 6 208 Oo 206 6 
| 
Fellmongering— 
Bate Hands os | I9r 0 187 0 192 0 184 0 181 6 183 0 
Green Hands srom| 191 Oo | 187 0 192 0 184 0 181/6 & 183 0 
| 185/3 
Limepit Men So 191 O |} 187 0 192 0 184 0 181 6 183 0 
Machinists .. ~. | 91/ to | 187/ to 192/ to 184/ to 181/6 & 183/ to 
199/6 195/6 200/6 192/6 185/3 191/6 
foakhole Men 5G) 194 0 | 190 0 195 0 187 Oo 185 3 186 o 
Wool Sorters .. | 206/6 & | 205/6& 207/6 & | 199/6& 197 9 198/6 & 
216/6 | 212/6 217/6 209/6 208/6 





| eens 
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SzcTion VI.—continued. 


GrovuPr VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 








































| | | 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Re 8. d. att & Uk 8. d. S. ad. 
Gas Making and Supply— 
Coke Trimmers Ar 193 O 183. oO 70 O 182 0 Garis ke 18r oOo 
Gas Fitters AC 226 Oo 219 6 21250 219 O 236 9 212 O 
Labourers .. one ISO O 177220 O 173 oO 177 6 175 0 
Mainlayers .. ote 189 oO 194 O 188 6 4213/ & 228, 196 oO 192 0 
Metermakers ee 215 o | Zino 202 Oo 214 Oo 210 6 212 0 
Meter Testers »» 1194/ & 203 220 Oo 180 o 199 Oo 196 6 195 O 
Service Layers o° 209 O 200 O I88 6 219 O 196 oO 198 O 
Stokers oe ee 204. O I9g5 oO 197 O 197 O 187 oO 193 O 
Glassfounding— 
Furnacemen ate 206 6 197/6 to 189/6 to 193/6 to 195/6 to ore 
212/6 oe 6 2085/6 210/6 
Labourers .. ote 178 O ISI oO Cc 177 O 179 O 
Lehrmen ... An 188 o 189 oO ae oO 185 oO 187 oO ae 
Sorters me ar 189 oO 186/6 & 178/6 & 182/6 & 184/6 & ie 
193/ 185/ 189, IOI, 
Glass Working and Glazing 
Bevellers .. ape 222 6 209 6 s01 6 205 6 208 o 207 6 
Cutters and Glaziers 215 Oo 209 6 201 6 205 6 208 o 207 6 
Lead Light Glaziers ee 215 O 209 8) 207 Oo 205 6 208 O 207 6 
Silverers ee ee 2220 209 6 201 0 305 6 208 Oo 207 6 
Jewellery, Clock and 
Watchmaking— 
Chainmakers oe 215 Oo 2t4 0 178 6 210 6 214 O 
Engravers .. ee 223.0 214 O 178/6 & 212 6 214 O 
184. 
Mounters .. fe | 215 Oo 244.0 178/06 «& 218 6 214 O 
184, 
Setters ee ons 223 O 204 6 218 6 214. 0 
Watch and  Clock- 230 o |rg1/ & 216 191 6 216/ & 216 6 4195/ & 225/ 
makers and Repairers 18/6 
Masonry—Marble and 
Stons— 
Carvers avs 255 8 254 9 211 oO 232 Oo 223 O 
Machinists— : 
Carborundum : 229 O 211/3 & 21teO 192/6 & 18g 6 2130 
222/9 203 
Other a ote 229 Oo 211/3 & 211 O 192/6 & 189/6 213 oO 
231 6 203/ 
Masons Ase oe 229 O 231 6 2.590 21140 223 oO 213 O 
Paper Bag Making— 
Guillotine Cutters .. 203. 6 200 6 192 6 196 6 198 6 198 6 
Machinists .. oe 203/6 & 200/6 & 192/6 & 196/6 & 198/6 & 198/6 & 
2Tiks, 206 200; 204 200, 206/ 
Paper Making— | . 
Beatermen .. ake 2I2 oO 207/6 to 208 oO 
214 
Breakermen 6 193 O 190 O i 
Guillotine Men oe 194 ¢ IOI TO 183 oO 
Machinists .. ate | 21 ( 212/ to 209/ to 226/ 
tagboilermen sep | 192 0 188 o vie 
Other Adults oe 185 oO 182 0 | 176 Oo 
Potteries—General— 
Burners—Head ; 194 O 193 Oo 180 6 199 6 198 6 196 Oo 
Holiow-ware Pressers 200 186 o 172 O 180 o Re 206 oO 
Sanitary Preéssers oe 200 « 187 oO 172 Oo 180° O |180/ & 188/ 206 Oo 
Throwers—r1st Class... |207/ to 210 195 Oo 183 0 |199/ & 214 ss 209 O 
Potteries—Pipemaking— 
Burners— Head ae 20 ( 193 0 17g 199 6 194 O | 196 oO 
Drawers aye ate | 202 6 154 O 10g 6 15g 6 Ig0 6 ae 
Moulders .. ate 205 6 177 O 166 6 199 6 193 O | 193 6 
Mould Makers oan 205 195 O 177 186 oO 190 6 : 
Setters At ote | 202 06 I90 O 10S oO 195/O0 & Ig0 6 196 oO 
I99 @) 
Quarrying— | 
Borers— | | 
Hand or Machine... | 205 Oo 207 Oo 109 2 IgI Oo 184 6 | 190 0 
Dressers... cy | peeve fs 217 6 172 10 IgI 0 | 184 6 | 154 0 
Facemen .. ond | 201 5 21I1 0 109 2 I9gI Oo | 184 6 | 154 0 
Hammermen sae heen O5 at 222 6 169 2 I9f O | 180 6 | 184 Oo 
Machine Feeders a 202 14 1604/7 & I9gt Oo } 188 6 | 1gO oO 
Th *~ 
Quarrymen “5¢ 23 no sis 172 10 I9lI Oo | ISO O | I9I 6 


-__-- kr _—_— SSS 
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SEcTION VI1.—continued. 
Group VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 





Industry and Occupation. 


Rubber Werking— 


Calendar Hands a 
Cycle Tyre Makers 
Dough Mixers are 
Hosemakers a 
Mechanical Lathe 
Hands oe 
Mill Hands 
Spreaders 
Surgical, Packing, and 
other Makers Be 
Tyre Moulders ste 
Saddiery and Harness- 
making— 
Harness makers re 
Saddiers.. oe 
Sail Making— 
Sailmakers .. ae 


Ship Bullding— 
Carpenters and Joiners 


Dockers (a). . ee 

Painters(a) .. ne 

Shipwrights Ar 
Seap Making— 

General Hands aes 

Mixers é Ar 

Soap Makers ar 


Fanning and Currying— 
Beamsmen .. ve 
Curriers oe 


Japanners or Enam- 
ellers ae AE 
Limemen .. ae 
Machinists— 
Fleshing .. sie 
Scouring .. oe 
Splitting .. oe 
Unhairing te 
Rollers and Strikers .. 
Tablemen .. oe 
Tent and Tarpaulin 
Making— 
Cutters Se ate 
alachinists 


Sewers—Hand 
Tent Makers 











Industry and Occupation. 





Building— 
Bricklayers— 
Sewer and Tunnel.. 
Surface .. ae 


Carpenters .. 


Labouring (Bullders)(b) 


Lathers 

Meta! Ceilers as 
Masons ; 

Painters, Paperhangers 
Signwriters 5 





| Melbourne. 























Sydney. Brisbane 
| 
0G. Son: 8. d. 
200/ & 205/|197/ & 202/|175/ & 179 
182 oO 179 oO | ze 
182 oO 179 O I17r 6 
184/ & 191/|181/ & 188 171 6 
184/ & I81/ & i710 
188/ 8) 185/ 8) 
182/ & 191/|179/ & 188 I7I 6 
185/ & 191/|182/ & 188 17t 6 
184/ & 193/|181/ & 190/| 165/ to 
171/6 
182/ & 179/ & | 176 O 
185/06 | 155/06 | 
| 
20550 202 0O | I9g4 O 
205 oO | 202 0O 194 O 
205 202 O 194 O 
| | 
| 
_ 239 239 O 239 O 
185/ to 20/1 185/ to 200/|185/ to 200/ 
85/ to ago! 185/ to 200/|185/ to 200/ 
422 | 44° 6 990 H 
| 222 222 6 
I50 06 154/ to | 172 0 
| 1189/6 | 
192 9 \189/ to 194/| 172 6 
219 O 196 6 | 172 O 
| 
212 6 209 O 20I 06 
225 O 225 O 217 O 
21200 209 O | 201 Oo 
| 
205 0 202 0 | 194 0 
| 
217.0 214 6 | 206 6 
203 6 200 6 | 192 6 
219/6 to 216/6 to | 208/6 to 
220/06 | 223/ | | 215/0 
212 6 209 6 201 6 
211/ & 208/ & | 200/ & 
213/6 210/6 | 202/6 
207/6 & 204/6 & 196/60 & 
213/6 210/6 | 202/6 
199 Oo | 196 O 18& oO 
199 oO 190 oO 155 oO 
199 oO 100 oO ISS oO 
1990 O 190) «6(—O 188 O 
Group VII.—BUILDING. 
Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. 
Soa: 8. d. 8. d. 
241 oO 253 5 2ir 0 
23I oO 242 6 211 6 
231 O 224 O 2I4. O 
Igo 8) 157 6 00 19) 
231, 0 224 6 2116 
231 O 224 8) 2rI4  O 
2290 oO | 231 18) 211 O 
223250 | 24:2: 6 | My GS time (0. 
23 Se Ones 242 O 211 6 





(a) Permanent rate. 
sick pay. 









































Adelaide Perth. | Hobart 
Ba & 8. d. | 8. d. 
I9g5 0 } ore 
5c 188 6 
I7Q O 
ISI 6 
I9I oO 
| | 
| | 
183 6 188 6 
| 
198 oO 202 6 200 O 
I98 0O 202 0 200 0O 
198 o | | 200 o 
| 
239 O 239 O 239 O 
185/ to 200/|185/ to 200/|185/ to 200/ 
185/ to 200/|185/ to 200/ 185/ to 200/ 
222-0 222 06 222 6 
LO57a:Osn| 174 6 I7I20 
) , | 
182)/ 506-0857) | : i710 
192 6 | 183 6 I9I O 
| 
| 
205 6 207 6 207 6 
221 6 223 6 | 223 6 
205 Oo | 207 O | 207 
196 O | OO-LO 200 6 
2:1 Op O 21-220 2L25 80 
196 6 198 6 198 6 
212/6 to 214/6 to 214/6 to 
219/6 221/6 221/6 
205 6 207 6 207 6 
204/ & 206/ & 206/ & 
206/6 208/6 | 208/6 
200/6 & | 202/6& | 202/6& 
206/06 208/6 208/6 
192 0 | 194 O 
I9g2 0O | I94 0O 
1Q2 oO | 194 Oo 
19 O | I94 0O 
Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. d. 8. d. S.a. 
237 6 240 3 223/6 & 
233/6 
237 6 235 3 218 6 
| 
220 6 236 9 | 216 6 
182 6 190 10 185 6 
220 6 2360 9g 218 6 
220 6 | 236 9 | 218 6 
237 6 233 Om. 218 6 
206 3 234 3 | 218 6 
2006 3 234.3 | 218 6 





(by Rate excludes atlowances for statutory holl days, following the job and 
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Section VI.—continued. 


Grour VII.—BUILDIXa—-continued. 

































































197/6 | 





Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
yi y 
Bullding—continwed— 8, d. 8, d. 8. d. 8. d. &. @. 8. a. 
Plasterers— 
Sewer or Tunnel .. 236 Oo AI 4 219/ & 235 4 240 3 223/6& 
225/ 233, 6 
Surface .. Ac 23 Tao 237. 6 211 ¢ 35 4 235 3 218 6 
Plumbers, Gasfitters.. 2270 242 6 211 6 216 Oo 236 9 224 oO 
Slaters AE oe 231 Oo 242000 211 6 564) 207 6 
Tilers (Roof) we 23I Oo 242 6 211 6 209 6 207 6 
Tuckpointers ae 23I Oo 242 6 211 6 237 6 
Water Supply and 
Sewerage— | : 
Concrete Workers... 203/3 to 207 O 174/ oe 175/ & 178/ 175 6 4184/ & 187/ 
212/5 190/6 
Labourers .. AS 197/1 to 187 oO 165/ to 158 oO 166 6 175 0 
207/10 177/6 
Miners—Sewer oe | 2217/6 to }192/ & 202/} 190/ re 183/ & 193/ 180/ & 184/ & 196) 
237/ 195/6 196/6 
Pipe-jointers and 
etters .. ee 207/10 to 202 O 170 6 {|178/ to 184/ 184/6 & 187/ & 210/ 
213/1 193/6 
Grovur VIII.—MINING. 
| | | (ne _ 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Victoria. nalil S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
= | | | |_—_-— 
| | | 
s. d. 6nd: Sas S20: 8. d. sind: 
Coal Mining— 
Blacksmiths oe 223 3 «| 222 6 | 208 2 255 1 | 215 I0 
| 
Bracemen .. 86 219 I 205 6 | 197/ to 200 5§ 
214/1 | 
Carpenters .. 227 O 224 0 | 206/2to | | 205 0 
| 222/10 
Deputies .. 5 262 8 239 II ey to os *258 3 | 239 66 
207 I 
Engine Driverse— | | | | 
Winding and Loco. 220/10 to 211/11 to 205/2 to | 236 3 210/11 & 
| 242/5 216/6 236/ | | 213/10 
Other ee oe 207/4 to 211 6 199/9 to | | 202/2 to 
219/11 2257'S. | 210/11 
Labourers— | | 
Surface .. ae 204 6 202/7 & 194/1 to | 198 9 | 200 5 
209/3 210/4 | 
Underground 207 5 202/7 & | 194/1 to | | 5207 6 200 5 
210/1 210/4 
Minerse— | | 
Machine .. 6 (a) (a) 213/3 to 245.07 222k 
236/2 | 
Manua!—Dry Work (a) (a) (a) 22 ae See 
Platmen or Banksmen 219 3 ey to | 5204 9 
210/4 
Shiftmen— | 
Dry Work ~ es 226 7 219 3 207/ to | S221 8 | 214 2 
222/10 | 
Wet Work aa 234 I 226 9g 216/3 to | 221 8 
232/1 | 
Shotfirers .. ae 247/5 & 233 (0 eae lo e24S.017 217 I 
252/1 260 | 
Timbermen.. 221/7 to 219 3 o7/ to CO Aer Be 2140072 
226/7 222/10 
Weighmen .. 208 9 210 oa 235 Oo | 246 Oo 209 2 
Wheelers 208/3 to 210 II 197/5 to | | 8210 3 200 <¢ 
210/9 215/9 | 
Gold and Other Mining | | . 
(except Coal)— | (b) | , 
Battery Feeders .- |190/ to 196/|175/ to 178 170 4 190 0 222 1 1183/ to 188/ 
Braeemen .. ee |192/ to 198/\180/ & 183 75 10 190/ & 92297 1 {197 /t § 


(6b) Excludes district allowances. 


(a) Piece-work rates. 
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SEcTION VI.—continued. 
Group VIII.—MINING—continued. 
| | | | | 
Industry and Occupation. a N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. | 8. Aust. | W. Anat. Tasmania. 
—_—— | lie a Ga as ta ae 
8. d. Par, Peale Wee Bey react s.d. | 8.4. 
@cid and Other Mining | 
(except Coal}—contd. | (a) 
Engine Drivers— | | 
Stationary .. 1174/ to 210/ 196/ to |163/ to 220/ a 233/4 to |195/ to 205/ 
207/6 242/6 
Winding and Loco. |180/ to 219/ 197 Li 178/ to 210/ 190 Oo 237/1 to |195/ to 205/ 
221/6 281/3 
Firemen we AA 169/6 to j191/ & 196/ 163/ to 223/9 to |183/ to 193/ 
186/ 182/9 232/6 
Labourers .. ae iko2/.00. 1017 / to 178/ 176 4 199 Oo 214 7 |183/ to 195/ 
Miners— 
Machine .. oe 202/to |181/ tor 184/| 175/10 to §234/7 to |194/ to 208/ 
208/6 184/ 24.4/7 
Manual— . 
Dry Work ee |202/ to 211/|187/ to 193 175 10 199 Oo §227/1 to |197/ to 202/ 
237/1 
Wet Work oe 209/6 to |196/ to 202/ 183 4 206 6 3236/1 to 204/6 to 
218/6 246/1 209/6 
Platmen .. 192/ to |180/ to 183/ 175 10 3227 1 |197/ & 198/ 
205/6 
Shaft Sinkers— 
Dry Work e- |205/ to 211/|190/ to 193/ 175 10 199 0 8232/1 to |203/ to 208/ 
244/7 
Wet Work oe 212/6 to |199/ to 202/| 183 4 206 6 3241/1 to 210/6 to 
218/6 | 253/7 215/6 
Timbermen.. ae goo) to |187/ to 195/| 184 oO 199 Oo *237/1 to |200/ to 210/ 
221/6 i ee 244/7 
Grovur IX.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY hola iclousihda 
Industry and Occupation.}| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Raltways— 
Engine Drivers (Loco.)- 
rat Class . v2 |255/ & 258/)230/ to 254/| 234 9 |236/ to251/| 242/6 to |236/ to 251/ 
250/6 
snd Class Xe 249 0 236 oO 225 5 233 O 233 6 233 «O 
grd Class. . oe 240 0 227 0 217 9 224 0 223 0 224 Oo 
4th Class, . ar 221 6 217 6 210 I 214 6 219286 214 6 
sth Class.. ee 215 0 2 Oo 210 I 208 oO 217 6 208 o 
Firemen— ; , 
rst Class .. . 208/ & 211/|197/ & 204/ 193 0 |194/ & 201/ 209 6 |194/ to 201/ 
2nd Class _ 205 O I9I Oo 186 10 188 oOo 197 6 188 o 
grd Class. . P 20I oO 185 oO 186 10 182 0 190 (6 182 0o 
Guards— 
rst Class .. 3 225 0 220 6 210 5 211/ & 216 6 202/6 to 
215/6 211/ 
and Class 216/ & 219/ 203/ to 203 6 206/6 & 210 6 198 oO 
214/6 209/6 
grd Claas. . . j211/ & 213/ ore I9t 8 |195/ & 198/} 204 6 195 Oo 
214/6 
Porters 182/ to 213/} 178/6 to 173/10 to 161/ to 169/6 & |175/ to 198/ 
213/ 177/9 192/6 189/6 
Shunters— F a ; 
ret Class .. 2 | 77224/ & | 2219/ & 215 3 |205/ & 208/| 204/6 to 202/6 & 
228/ 222/ 210/6 206 6 
snd Class. . » | 77213/6 & | 12211/6 to 206 5 |195/ & 198/] 198 6 195 0 
216/6 214/6 
grd Class. . . | *7194/ to 18192/ & 202 5 184/ & 195 6 190 O 
210 201/6 191/6 
Ordinary. . - | 7*194/ to 12192/ & 186 8 184/ & 195 6 187 o 
204/ 201/6 191/6 
Signalmen— 
Special | 243 0 | 19236 0 | 201/4 & |208/ & 217/| 221 0 . 
211/2 
rst Class .. - | 74240 oO 1225.0 199 4 202 6 207 6 198 o 
snd Class ° 232 0 212 6 193 6 198 o 198 6 195 oO 
grd Class.. : 224 0 204 6 186 6 I9t 6 188 oO 190 Oo 
4th Class.. z 216 oO 200 O 180 9g 183 6 190 Oo 


187 oO | 





(ua) Excludes district allowances. 
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SecTion VI.—continued. 


Group IX.—RaAILWAY AND TRAMWAY TRANSPORT—continued. 























| 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
| | | | | 
Ey (ee ——— — pe a te a Ee te Sd Re I Ly en 
s. d Ss. d Sa: Ss. d Sa s. d 
Tramways (Electric) — | | 
Car Washers or Cleaners 178 oO 185 oO | 168 7 |172/ & 175 174 6 177 Oo 
Conductors— 
ist Year .. ae 183 0 | 185 oO | 167/6 & |175/ & 177 ate eed. | 178 6 
170/6 
2nd Year .- I92 0 | I9I Oo | 170/6 & 177-0 193 6 182 6 
174/ 
3rd Year oe I92 0 I9t oO 1|174/ & 180/ I8I oO 193 6 182 6 
Labourers .. one 173500 179 O 165 o 1173/ & 176 166 6 77a 
Maintenance Men... [182/ & 185/ 188 oO 165/ to |178/ & 181, 181 6 | 18x o 
177/85 
Motormen-— 
rst Year see 195 Oo 185 oOo 167/6 & 177 0 193 6 180 0o 
F 170/6 
and Year ote 195 Oo I9I oO 170/6 & 180 oO 193 6 184. Oo 
174/ 
srd Year oe | I95 oO | I9QI oO 174/ & 180 183 Oo 193 6 | 184 0 
| 
} } 
Overhead Wiremen— | 
Leading .. ats 27550 | 202 O 221 O 198 o 21I Oo 193 O 
Other oe ote 183/6 to | 185 Oo 206 oO I8I oO 202 Oo 187 oO 
200, 6 
Pitmen oe ee | 198 o | 199 O |183/ to 186/|178/ to 186 193 6 188 6 
Bignalmen .. «+ |210/ to 213//194/ to 202/|176/ to 180/|197/ to 202 Pe | +. 
Track Cleaners ert 178 o | 185 o | 164 0 |173/ & 176/ 176/6 & ler77: 20 
| } j 190/6 





oon 


Grour X.—OTHER LAND TRANSPORT. 











| 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney, Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
| | | 
8. d. | 8. d, Sind. S74: 8. d, 8. d. 
Carrying—Merchandise— | 
Carriers— 
One Horse ee | I9glI O j} LO5 20 17.350 181 6 | 182 o | 183 6 
Two Horses rom 196 o | 193 6 178-0 | 189 6 | 189 6 | I9ol 6 
Corporation Carters— | | | | 
One Horse eo | I91 O 185 6 | 173 oO 181 6 182 0 183 6 
Two Horses ate 196 oO 193 6 178 oO 189 6 189 6 I91 6 
Jinkers— 
One Horse ate I9I O 195 oO 180 oO I9QI O | 191 6 193 0 
Two Horses oe i196 Oo 202 6 185 oO 198 6 196 6 200 6 
Sanitary Carters e« 1254/ & 259 I9t 6 | 174 O 187 6 | 219 Oo 189 6 
Stable Hands .. | 190/6& | 180 0 163 0 176 0 178 6 | 178 0 
195/6 


Motor Lorries and 


Wagons— 

Under 3 tons... _ {193/ to 203 193/6 & (175/ & 183 189/6 & 189/6 & 191/6 & 
199/6 195/060 192/060 197/06 
3 tons orover .. (207/ to 211 204 O 188/ & 193/} 200 O 196/6 to 2027.0 

201/6 

Lift Attendants— 
Goods “- oe 156 oO 1564 0 (|105/ & 167 178 6 L770 
Passenger .. ee FS6 154 0 159/ & 161 178 | I77 oO 
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Secrion VI.—continued. 
Group XI.—SuHrePine, WHARF LABOUR, ETC. 
a saa assis sRaoieeaT Tae tee : a ere Seen = 
industry and cereus N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland.| S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. 
$$ ——_—_|- -___ ___ = el Pe = eee een | Pee See ee 
Waterside Working— 8. d. 8. ad 8, d, acd: 8. d. s. d 
Wharf Labourers per 
hour a | 6 Oo 6 0 6 3 6 0 6 0 6 Oo 
and 
6 5 





Passenger Vessels—Inter- 


state 6— 
Bakers per month 
Barmen rs 
Butchers 
Cooks— 
Chief mp 
Second - 
Third -3 
Ships 
Pantrymen aS 
Scullerymen - 
Stewards— 
Chief Saloon __s,, 
Second an 
Second Saloon ,, 
Fore Cabin < 
Bedroom 


and Other _,, 


All Vessels—Interstatec— 
A.B. Seamen per month 


Boatswains os 
Donkeymen re 
Firemen - 
Greasers ne 


Lamp Trimmers 
Fuel Trimmers 


8 
? , 

Vessels (Steam). 
Marine Engineers 6 e f— 


Chief per month 1,180/ to 1,260/ 
Second 7 1,081/ 
Third ot 1,004/ 
Fourth a 
sth, 6th, 7th 
and 8th 
Seayoing 


Passenger Vessels. 


100 N.H.P. and under. 











774/56 to 907/(c) 
774/0(d) 
807/ to 882/(c) 


959/60 & 1,002/(Cc) 
862/(c) 
774/6(c) 
839/6(c) 

& 807/ 

747/ 


797/ 


1032/ to 1192/(d) 
852/(ad) 
819/6(d) 
807/(d) 


/ to 784/6(d) 


809/6 
829/6 
869/6 
8 49/6 
849/6 
829/6 
809 /6 
Vessels (Steam). 
Over 100 N.H.P. 
1,303/ to 1,854, 
1,081/ to 1,301/ 
1,004/ to 1,149/ 
932/6 to 1,077, 


920/6 


Seagoing 
Cargo Vessels. 





Merchant Serviee b f g— | 125 Tonsorunder. Over 10,000 tons. 60 tons or under. Over 10,000 tons. 
Masters per month 1,195/6 2,811/ 1,067/6 2,173, 
O fficers— 
Chief a 1,036/6 1,301 / 976/6 1,211 
Second - 974/6 1,199/ 924/6 1,129 
Third oe ar 1,087/ 1,027 
Fourth and 
Fifth ; } 920/6 920/6 


eee 


(a) Rates of wage quoted are for other than special cargo. (6) Rates of wage quoted are in addition 

to victualling and accommodation. (¢) Not more than 8 hours per day. (ad) Not more than 8 
hours per day within a spread of 15 consecutive hours when at sea, between 7 u.m. and 5 p.m. in terminal 
ports and between 6 a.m. and 5 p.m. in intermediate ports. (e) Minimum rates under the Common- 
jwealth Award are classified according to nominal horse-power of vessels. (f) Ordinary length of duty 
na day at sea or in port or partly at sea and partly at port shall be 8 hours. (g) Minimum rates under 

he Commonwealth Award are classified for interstate vessels, and for vessels within a State according 

to tonnage ; the lowest and highest classes for interstate passenger and cargo vessels are here given. 





GROUP XII.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, ETC. 








Industry and Occupation. | 














N.S.W. Victoria. |Queensland.| 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. 
Farming— Bot! s. d. 8. d. s. d. ¢. d. ay i 
Harvesters .. °168/ to °168/ to *168/ to ®168/ to 9168/ to *168/ to 
205/4 205/4 205/4 205/4 205/4 205/4 
Milkers yd *160 oO *160 oO ®*160 oO °160 Oo %160 Oo %T60 oO 
Chaffcutting— | 
Feeders (Travelling |202/ & 205 192 6 177, Oo 173/6 to | 8575 
plant) 201) 
Feeders (Stationary |202/ & 205 186 6 177 Oo 173/6 to | 8275 
will) 201/ 
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SECTION VI.—continued. 
Grovur XII.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, ETC.—continued. 


i  —— 














Eadustry and Occupation. NSW: Victoria. | Queensiand.| 8S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
Gardening— s. d. 8. d. Saas Sd: 8. d. 8. d. 
Gardeners .. we 194 6 I90 O 168 oO 180 oO 180 6 184 0 
- Labourers 188 o 180 oO 160 6 175 oO 174580 178 oO 
Narserymen oe 194 6 eee 168 oO 181 6 184 6 184 0 
198 
. Labourers 188 o E7E sO 160 6 L75020 1740.6 178 o 
Pastoral Workers a— 
Cooks Ee ee 426 6 426 6 478/3 & 426 6 420 0 426 6 
496/8 
Shearers .. per 100 109/9 & 109/9 & 105 3 109/9 & 100/9 & 109/3 & 
115/7 115/7 a GY 7) 108/7 115/1 
Shed Hands rs 29I 2 2010-2 321-3 29I 2 309 3 29I 2 
Wool Pressers ae 306 8 306 8 355 8 306 8 342 8 306 8 
Rural Workers— 
Fruit Harvesters At 7171/ to 7170/ to on 7168/ to ate 7168/ & 
173/ 173/ 173/ 169/ 





(a) Shearers’ and woolpressers’ hours are 40 per week; shed hands’ hours are the same as shearers 
with such additional time as may be necessary to finish picking up fleeces, &c. Should the time engaged 
picking up, &c., exceed 30 minutes per day, all time thereafter must be paid as overtime. The hours of 
cooks are not regulated. 

Grovur XIII.—Domgstic, HOTELs, ETC 


Nore.—The rates of wage specified for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent the weekly 
eash payment where board and lodging are not provided. 






































Industry and Oceupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Books (Hotels and s. d. s. d. Sa: Sas 8. d. Sad: 
Restaurants)— 
Chefs ee ee |201/ to 235/|198/ to 232/|192/ & 198/| 193/ to 196/6 & |194/ to 228/ 
227/6 206/6 
Cooks—Second se 195/ to 192/ to 183 0 |192/ to 208/| 179/ & 188/ to 
217/6 214/6 186/6 210/6 
Cooks—Third ar 195/ to 192 0O 183 oO 188 o 176 6 188 o 
217/6 
Kitechenmen wa 185 0 182 oO 170 (6 163 oO 166 6 178 Oo 
Mairdressing— 
Hairdressers ae 205 Oo 20I oO 169/6 & 21II oO 196 6 195 oO 
177/ 
Hotels— 
Barmen.... a 195 0 192 0 180 o 194 0 192 6 188 o 
Billiard Markers ; 185 oO 182 0 168 0 163 oO 166 6 | 178 oOo 
Handymen ee 185 oO 182 o 168 o 163 oO 166 6 178 Oo 
Lift Attendants ae 185 oO 184 0 159 oO 178 6 166 6 178 Oo 
Porters—Day Work .. 185 0 182 0 168 o 165 oO I7I 6 178 oO 
Porters—Night Work 185 0 182 0 175 O 165 oO 176 6 178 o 
Waiters—Head 65 195 oO I92 0 173 0 177/6 & ie 188 o 
178/6 
Waiters— Other Ae 185 0o | 182 oO 168 o I7I oO I7I 6 178 oOo 
Restaurante— | : 
Pantrymen AG 180 6 179 O 164 6 161 6 | 166 6 173 6 
Waiters = ve 180/6 to | 179 Oo 164 6 168 o | E710 170/ & 
183/ | 73/5 
Group XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR. 
Industry and ease aati Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
Sy | a | es | ome NN 
Factory Engine Driving— | | | | 
Engine Drivers (Sta- | s. d | 8. d s, d | 8d. 8:7. @ | 8. d. 
tionary)— | a 
1st Class -- | 202/& | 199/& | 194 0 | 195/ & 187 0 197/ & 
|  208/6 | 205, 6 | | 2011/6 | 203/6 
znd Class l197/ & 202/|194/ & 199/| 183 0 j190/ & 195/; 187 0 j|192/ & 197/ 
srd Class l\197/ & 202/1194/ & 199/| 720 '190/ & 195/ 183 o {192/ & 197/ 
} | | | 
Firemen— | | ; | 
1st Class a 197 O 194 0O I6s8 Oo 190 oO |} 183 6 | 192 0 
and Class ae 192-0 m| 18 oO | ae | 185 o | 176/6to | 187 o 
| 182/6 j 
Greasers .. ee 1188/ & 197/|185/ & 194/| 168 o |181/ & 190/ 195 6 |183/ & 192/ 


Trimmers.. SE 84 0 | Rr o | 164 0 |! 177 © 1&9 oO 179 0 








APPE 


SecTION VI.—continued. 


Group XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AN 





Industry and Occupation. 


Municipal— 
Labourers 
Street Sweepers 


Shop and Other Assistants 


Boot Salesmen ate 
Chemists’ Assistants. . 
Clerks ae ae 


Drapery Salesmen... 
Furniture Salesmen .. 
Grocery Salesmen .. 


Hardware Salesmen .. 
Railway Bookstall 
Assistants - 
Tobacconists’ Asats. .. 
Storemen — Packing, 
Cleaning, &c.— 
Night Watchmen aie 
Office Cleaners ae 
Packers—General.. 


Storemen—General .. 


Wholesale Grocery— 
Packers ore ate 


Storemen .. ate 
Wholesale Hardware— 


Packers ve ate 
Storemen .. at 








Sydney. 
s. d. 
Idd O 
188 oO 
| 
207 O 
| 
} 230 O 
} 
| 193/6 to 
205/ 
207 O 
207 oO 
2070 
207 O 
} 207 Oo 
| 207 O 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| IQI 6 
I9d oO 
191/O6 & 
194/ 6 
190/ & 
192/0 
| = 
I95 O 
I92 0 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1195/ & 198/| 





ix92/ & 195, 


Melbourne. 
s. d, 
ISI oO 
157 O 
199 O 
247 6 
200 6 
1Q9Q O 
202 O 
195 Oo 
1QQ O 
I5Q 10) 
199 Oo 
1/50 
179 O 
LQ34. 0 
193 O 
192/ & 
197/090 
TO27/, w& 
197/6 
IS59Q O 
169 oO 

















Brisbane. Adelaide. 
8. d. 8. d. 

165 Oo 163 Oo 
165 oO 170/ & 172 
186 o | 185 oO 
I95 6 Ig! O 

| 
ISI ) } Id5 O 
186 OO 185 oO 
TSE O 185 oO 
186 Oo 180 Oo 
186 oO | 185 O 

| } 
| 186 oO | 185 O 
156 O 179 O 
| 162 0O L7Om- 
159/ & 164/ 158 oO 
176 Oo 189 Oo 
176 Oo 18g oO 
176 (Oo 184 0 
176 o | 184 oO 

| 

| | 
176 Oo 84 0 
176 O 184 0 





p GENERAL LABOUR—continued. 





Perth. 
Ss. d. 
169 O 
169/ & 
175/0 
I9I 0 
190/10 & 
' ¢ ; 
201/9 
| 203 6 
191 6 
I9gi 6 
I9i 6 
| IQgI 6 
| 
| 
Ig! 6 
IQI 6 
| 
194 0 
182 6 
I9gI 6 
| 
I9I 0 
| 
I9I 6 
I9I 6 
| 
| : 
IgI 6 
Ig1 6 





175 
Hobart. 
e. 4 
175 
| 197 ¢ 
lorz/ & 2x¢ 
| / 
Pp ae) to 200 
} Jd 
| 197 H 
190 6 
} 175/06 to 
198/6 





} 

l164 to 204 

200 8) 

| 

} ° 
178 
186) OO 

| 

150 Oo 
Id6 0 
ISO 0 
186 o 
1s0 
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Section VII. 


Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Female Workers in the Main Occupations in the 
Capital City of Hach State for a Full Week’s Work at 31st December, 1950. 

(See Explanatory Note at top of page 162.) 

Group III.—FoopD, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETO. 
















































































Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
Biscuit Making— | Se s. d. s. d. s d. | «8. dad 
Adult Females oo | 125 9 | l4I 3 | I14 6 145 9 FETT 120 oO 
tonfectionery— | | 
Adult Females eo 137 6 135 0 T12e0 145 9 © Oe an 133 6 
Jam Making and Pre- 
serving— 
Fillers oe .- 149 3 149 3 120 9 149 3 (a)o4 I | 149 3 
Other Adults Se 140 3 140083 120 9 140 3 (a)o4 1 | 140 3 
Tea Packing— | 
Head Women ae - 150 6 117/6 to i o | 
133/6 
Other Adults ore 123 6 133 0 112 °6 I13I I0 (a)99 1 
Tebacco Working | 
(Cigars)— | 
Ringers ae Boule hie as 2120 110/6 to ee: 104 I | 
126/ | 
Wrapper Leaf Strippers} 128/6 & 129 0 110/6 to We 104 I 
138/6 126/ 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, TEXTILES, ETO. 
| | | 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. ,; Adelaide. Perth. Hobart, 
ae OY ee es ————— a eee! — 
|} 8. d s. d s. d pod! wlees dnl wees aa 
Bootmaking— | 
Machinists — Wax . | 
Thread .. 2- | 142 6 142 6 | 142 6 142 6 (a)t14 x | 142 6 
Other Adults ones 35m 135 0 135 0 135 0 |(a@)106 7 135 0 
| Dressmaking— eae es | 
| Adult Females .. |126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/ 
| Dyers and Cleaners— | ; 
Adult Females »- | $320 0 | 126 0 | 126 0 126 oO 126 oO 126 0 
Hat Making (Straw) — 
Finishers & Machinists | I23 6 I4I 0 I4I O I4I O TAT ONL L414 
| 
Millinery— | ; | 
Adult Females oe 126 0 126 0 126 oO 126 o 126 0 | 126 o 
Shirt Making— 
Adult Females | I20 0 126 oO 126 0 {| 126 oO 126 oO 126 Oo 
Tailoring (Order)— | | | 
Machinists— - 
‘oat Hands se 156 0 156 0 | 156 oO 156 0 156 0 | 156 0 
Trousers, Vest Hands 143 0 | 143 0 {| 143 0 | 143 6 543. 67 |) 143° 56 
| | i 
Tailoresses— | 
Coat Hands ee 172 0 | 172 0 | 172 0 | 72 0 72 O | 172 0 
Trousers. Vest Hands}; 143 © | 143 6 | 143 6 | 6 I 6 143 6 
| ' | | | 
Tailoring (Ready-made)— | | | | 
Machinists— | ; | | | 
Coat Hands Cote asia 1406 0 | 146 0 | 146 oO | 146 o | 146 Oo 
Trousers, Vest Hands I4I 0 I4I 0 | I4I Oo I4mt oO | I4I Oo I4I oO 
Tailoresses— | | | 
Coat Hands yo | 146 0O 140 O | 140 O | 146 O 146 O 146 O 
Trousers, Vest Hands I4I Oo I4I 0 141° <0 I4l 0 14I oO 141 O 
Textile Working (Woollen | 
Mills)— 
Comb Minders ae 137 06 137 © 104 O 34.0 137 é 37 «Cf 
Darners and Menders 130/06 & | 130/08 109 6 1|133/ & 136 136/6 & 136/6 & 
} I39 18) | 139 8) 139 H 139 6H 
Warpers... ye 139 60 139 0 106 6 1303 On 139 6 139 6 
Weavers—Loom ae 142 6 I42 0 109 O | 139 O 142 6 142 6 
Other Adults a I24 6 124 6 104 O | I2I oO 124 | 124 6 
Underclothing— 
Adult Females .- |126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/|126/ to 156/\126/ to 156/ 


(a) Not comparable with previous years. 
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Sgotrion VII.—continued. 


Groups I., II., V., AND VI.—PRINTING AND OTHER MANUFACTURING. 
| | 



































| 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobar». 
} j | 
aoe = |) =a 
Bedding and Furniture— $2 ld. 8. d. | 8. d. Side | Sana: | s. d. 
Bedding Machinists .. I27 0 I4I 6 118 8 138 6 124 I | 140 0 
Picture Frame Workers 132750 129 0 129/6 & 126 Oo £240 leek 
158/7 | 
Bookbinding— | | 
Folders and Sewers .. 147 6 145 6 139 6 142 6 | 144 0 | 144 Cc 
Brush Making— 
Adult Females se 135 oO |126/ & 128/ 104 6 150 3 108/7 & 
1110/1 
Candle and Soap Making— 
Adult Females oF 1235 20 134 0 107 3 I3I oO (a)98 7 128 3 
Cardboard Box Making— | 
Box Makers ae 145/6 & 143/6 & 137/6 & 140/6 & 142/ & 142/ & 
oe 152/ 150/ 144/ 147/ 148/6 148/6 
Other Adults 136/ to 148/|134/ to 146/'128/ to 140/|131/ to 143/| 132/6 to 132/6 to 
Jewellery— : 144/6 144/6 
Chainmakers oe 215 oO ({(a)128 6 126 oO oT BiQuet ane 
Gilders a are 137 0 |(@)128 6 I16 Oo 159 6 PL Soest | 
Polishers .. ate 137 0 |(a)128 6 I16 oO 159 6 EES el 
Scratch Brushers are 137 0 (a) r28 6 I16 oO 159 6 L13. 41 
Leather Geods— | 
Adult Females .- (a) 139 9 |(a) 137 6 |(a@) 131 6 |(@) 134 6 II9g I |(@) 136 oO 
Paper Making— 
Adult Females ae 125 6 12350 oe Ae 12250 
Paper Bag Making— 
Adult Females sta 136/ to 134/ to 128/ to 131/ to 132/6 to 132/6 to 
145/6 143/6 137/6 140/6 142/ 142/ 
Potterles— 
Adult Females ie 125 6 T2 16 109 6 an (a) 94 1 
Printing— | 
Jobbing Office Assist- 
ants ae nie 147 6 145 6 139 6 142 6 144 0 | 144 0 
Lithographic Feeders 147 6 EA5u 139 6 142 6 144 0 144 0 
Rubber Working— , 
Adult Females ee 128 6 126 6 T2170 I40 O ae | 
Tent and Tarpaulin Making | 
Machinists ae 139 9 137 6 ES1an6 134 6 (a)99 1 | 136 Oo 








Group XIII.—DoOMBSTIO, HOTELS, ETO. 


NoTu.—The rates of wage mentioned herein for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent the 
weekly cash payment where board and lodging are not provided. 


ne 








Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Hotels— s. d Bee s. d. 8s, d. Sma: eat 
Barmaids .. ate 153 6 192 Oo 138 6 Re I92 6 148 6 
Housemaijds oe 137 6 135. 6 119 O F350 Tilee 7, 132 6 
Laundresses aa 141 6 139 6 I25 0 I4i 6 pi ee 136 6 
Waitresses—Head .. 143 6 141 6 124 0 140 6 i 138 6 
a4 Other .. 537000 135 6 1192.0 135 0 Ty. 132 6 
Laundries— 
General Hands ate 123 6 121 6 109 Oo 142 6 113i 12m 6 
Machinists— 
Shirt and Collar .. 125 oO 128 6 109 Oo ee 113 I 121 6 
149 
Sorters 6 ae 125 Oo I2I 6 10g Oo 145/6 & I1m3 I [256 
149/6 
Starchers .. ie 123 6 128 6 109 Oo 145/6 & T1300 121 6 
149/6 
Washers... a 123 6 128/6 & 109 O 145/6 & 505 eS 132/6 & 
180/6 180/ 142/6 
Office Cleaning— 
Adult Females re 132/6 to 161 oO 122/6 & 118/6 & 113 7 
136/6 125/6 124/6 
Restaurants— 
Pantry Maids ae 123 6 121 6 £13) 0 133 O 109 I 133506 
Waitresses of 123 6 I21 6 T3700 134 6 GCE 130 0 


4 
(a) Not comparable with previous years. 
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Secrion VII.—continued. 


Grove XIV.—SHOP ASSISTANTS, CLERKS, RTO. 


| j 





| 
Iadustry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne. 


| 
| 
; 
' 
j 
| 
| 














Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8 d 5 a S ] g d. 8 d § a 
Clerks &c.— | 
Cashiers .. A. 1 145 6 I45 oOo | 140 6 | 145 6 124 I I20 ¢ 
Clerical Assistants .. | 143 6 | 145 oO | 140 6 | 145 6 124 1x | I20 0 
Saleswomen— | 
Boot Ae oo | 1145/6 & 137,07 7} 131.267) | 140 6 | 112/11 & |(a)124/ & 
207/ | I15/2 146/8 
Drapery... «+ |(@)145/6 & | (a)137 & |(a)131/6 & |(a)140/6 & | r12/1r & |(a)124/ & 
207/ 194/6 186/ | 185/ | 118/2 | 146/8 
Fruit and Confectionery) (a)132/6 & 133 0 I3r 6 | 140 6 | II2 II | 120 0 
| 145/6 | | | 
Newsagent and Book-| | 
stall E45. tOue 1 22/0 n2O/, roto Omn 140 6 | eee. Yl I22 
| | | 
Tobacconists 5a] T4504 166 oO 131 6 139 66 5 hip eer 120 0 
| | | | 








(4) Not comparable with previous years. 





S8rorion VIII. 
Weekly Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour: Australia, Great Britain and New Zealand. 


(Wages are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 





AUSTRALIA (SYDNEY). New ZEALAND (AUCKLARD). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND | 
NORTHERN [RELAND (LONDON). 















































Industry and Occupation. 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. | 3x8t December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. | 3xst December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. 
1 
ee , SSS eee ees 
Rates of No. of | Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of 
| Wage. Hours. | Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. 
8. d. | 8.0. 8. d. s. d. Soa; 8. d. 
Furniture— | 
Cabinet Maker : ae 107 0 44 | O 40 82 3 47 128 4 44 II0 oO 40 168 8 40 
Upholsterer 107 0 44 2 O 40 82 3 47 128 4 44 IIo Oo 40 168 8 40 
French Polisher 107 Oo | 44 | 2 e) 40 82 3 a7 128 4 44 IIo Oo 40 168 8 40 
| | an 
Sawmliling— | 3 
Machinist, Planing gI oO 44 196 6 40 103 4 40 108 8 40 iS 
and and = 
100 Oo 211 6 ~ 
Machinist, Shaping I05 oO 44 2Ir 6 40 re ve nee fe 103. 4 40 168 8 40 > 
Sawyer, Band or Jig 95 Oo 44 196 Oo 40 ae on ee Bee 96 8 40 157 10 40 
to to 
108 a 217 O 
Sawyer, Circular 95 Oo 44 197 0 40 oy cue ar me 112-6 40 [ae 5 ra: 40 
to and 
102 0 209 6 
Engineering, and Metal Working— 
Fitter and Turner : a 108 oO 44 217 oO 40 FOmLL 47, 122 7t 44 IIo Oo 40 174 6 40 
and 
II2 0 
Patternmaker 120 0 44 230 O 40 7l 3 47 Ilo O 40 [one t7/4aO 40 
Moulder (Iron) 90 oO 44 193 O 40 970 II 44 127 3% 44 IIo oO 40 166 2 40 
to to 
Tur 20 217 Oo 
Tinsmith 101 6 44 20210 40 IIO0 oO 40 167 oO 40 
and 
| 217 tO 
Milling (Flour)— 
Miller (shift) .. oe re 97:0 44 214 Oo 40 Bane, 42 132 0 42 99 4 40 162 0 40 
to | to and (a) (a) 
107 6 | 239 0 | 73 +O 
Packerman ... we Bt 85 oO | 44 | 199 0 | 40 ie | 95 4 40 157 IO 40 
—————— Cn ee ee ee 2 nnn nee eee ~ 
(a) Kilnman. 3 








[ea mae See ete ae UNE NC lt ARNE ee ee aaa eer ee ree OMA CNA ae yn meres Cre ae 








OgI 


Srction VIII.—continued. 
WEEKLY Rates oF Wacr aND Hours or LABOUR: AUSTRALIA, GREAT BRITAIN AND NEW ZEALAND—continued. 











| } | 
GREAT BRITAIN AND | 


AUSTRALIA (SYDNEY). NORTHERN IRELAND (LONDON). NEW ZEALAND (AUCKLAND). 





Industry and Occupation. 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. | 318t December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. | 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. 








Rates of No, of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of 























Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. 
8. d. Noeiscn as $. d. 8. d. 8. d s. d 
Bootmaker as we on 104 O 44 199 Oo 40 51 6 45 108 o 45 gr 8 40 162 oO 40 
to 
58 o je 
Talloring (Ready-made)— 
Cutter oy aie are IOI oO 44 218 oO 40 a ae ae ne I0o2 6 40 168 8 40 
Presser (Coat). . ais ae 98 Oo 44 207 Oo 40 s ve ue = g2 6 40 163 8 40 b> 
Trimmer sie ore ae 98 Oo 44 207 oO 40 a oe es ne 92 6 40 168 8 40 ry 
ry 
gp 
Z 
; se) 
Bookbinding— tM 
Bookbinder .. ve aC 108 o 44 223 O 40 80 o 45 134 6 432 107 6 40 172 Oo 40 . 
Paper Ruler .. oe Ae 108 o 44 223 0 40 80 oOo PO 134 6 4343 107 6 40 172500 40 
Printing (Dally Newspapers)— 
Compositor (Day Work) ors 13I Oo 44 29I oO 40 89 o 45 107 6 40 172 0 40 
to 
298 6 
Reader (Day Work) .. we 139 6 44 258 6 40 ke oe ve ay 112 6 40 187 0 40 
to 
Printing (Jobbing Offices)— 266 oO 
Compositor .. oe os 108 o 44 223 0 40 89 oO 45 155 Oo 434 107 6 40 i72-9.0 40 
and to and 
II7 oO 233 6 igelyf Y6) 
Linotype Operator (Day Work).. ti7 0 44 233 6 40 15:0 40 179 6 40 
Bullding— 
Bricklayer... oe Ae T2t1E0 44 23 Oo | 40 77 O 44 1305e2 44. II5 oO 40 I72 0 40 
and 
| I32 0 
Carpenter AVY ore Ne I2I oO 44 23I Oo 40 77° 0 44 I30 2 44 | x12 6 40 175 4 40 


and | 
132 0 | 








Section VIII.—continued. 








WEEELY RATES OF WAGE AND Hoors or LABour: AUSTRALIA, GREAT BRITAIN, AND NEW ZEALAND 





continued, 





| GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND (LONDON). 


AUSTRALIA (SYDNEY). 


31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1950. 


Industry and Occupation. 


Rates of 








Rates of 

















No. of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of 
Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. 
Building—continued. Sod: eiaa: 8s. d. S70. 
Labourer—Carpenter’s ave 87 oO 44 190 6fT 40 57 9 44 IIO0 Oo 44 
and 
3 Eo bs Ey 8 Ge) 
Concrete Worker cic 87 oO 44 190 6f 40 IIo Oo 44 
and 
LILO 
Earth Excavator ae 87 oO 44 190 6t 40 IIo oO 44 
and 
III 10 
Painter AC te a Il4 4 44 223 O 40 GY | 44 130 2 44 
and 
132 0 
Paperhanger ots IIl4g 4 44 223.0 40 Go ep Xe 44. 130 2 44 
and 
132 0 
Plasterer os a Ae T2100 44 231 Oo 40 77 O 44 130 2 44 
and 
132 0 
Plumber ne a as 125 0 4.4 232 OO 40 7470 44 niOr 4 44 
anc 
132 0O 
Tramways— 
Conductor— 
lst year oe ate ate 87 Oo 44 183 oO 40 
73 «0 ; 
to 48 116 oO 44 
2nd vear.. ote Sr go oO 44 I92 0 40 82 Oo to 
8rd year... ne se 93 Oo 44 192 0 40 J I25 0 
Motormen— 
1st year ae at re 99 Oo 44 195 Oo 40 73, «0 
2nd year - a 99 Oo 44 195 Oo 40 to 48 I16 Oo 44 
Srd year... oe ae 99 Oo 44 195 Oo 40 82 0 to 
Carrying (Merchandise)— I25 0 
Carter (1 horse) a ar 2 0 44 I9I O 40 60 oO 48 108 oO 44 
and 
61 oO 
Municipal—Labourer ae sti 94 6 44 188 o | 40 58 8 | 47 115 6 44 
to 
| 64 6 | 











+ Rate excludes allowances for statutory holidays, following the job and sick pay. 





| 
| 
ees oe 


| 
| 
| 








31st December, 1938. 





Rates of 
Wage. Hours. Wage. 
8, d. 8, d. 
93 4 40 160) =O 
93 4 40 160 6 
93 4 40 L000 6 
IIo. 6O 40 163 «8 
IIo Oo 40 163 8 
115 0 40 176 
IIo.) 60 40 172 10 
( I5 Oo 
95 I0 | and 
and 40 155 4 
100 oO 155 4 
155 } 
I00 6—O 162 O 
and 40 162 « 
I0o3. 4 T62 O 
93 0 40 | 149 II 
go O 40 I57 Oo 


No. of 


NEW ZEALAND (AUCKLAND). 


31st December, 1950. 








Rates of 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


No. of 
Hours. 


‘XTONSddV 


rgl 
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SEcTIon IX, 
Basic Wage Rates—1923 to 1952. 
(Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration). 

The following table shows the basic weekly wage rates prescribed 
for adult males under periodical decisions of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration including automatic variations made in 
accordance with quarterly changes in the retail price index for the city or 
combination of cities shown at the head of the table. The amount legally 
payable in any specific instance must be determined by reference to the 
appropriate award. 

(1) The rates of wages shown include “ Powers 3s.” (or the equivalent 
thereof) and Prosperity Loadings, where applicable. 

(2) The 10 per cent. reduction operative from February, 1931, to 
May, 1934, has been applied. 

(3) Generally the rates operated from the beginning of the first pay 
period commencing in the month indicated. 






































| 7 
Date Operative. Sydney. eels Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. | Orie 
ec eee | re een | Me ee ee | eee Ae 
| | 
&. d. &. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s.d. | 8. d. 
1923— | | 
February tat 2 aeOM |G 2 Or im7 3 Onn SamO)ll M7200 ol eS tee | 80 6 
May .. ae 3 STA1On a 73 O11 70 0174 83 Oo | os 
August a S02 O4/1887) "07175 0)! S480nl 79) 16 87 6} 85 oO 
November = 89 oO OEP OF 1708 OF ecO5arO"| 7 OmOn ESO uO | 87 6 
1924— 
February Sn O77 On le O7 Onleg 7 Onl = S45On! 170) eOnlleso uO: : 85 oO 
May .. a 86 0| 85 6| 77 oO 78:0 . 84 6 
August we 85 6| 85 o}| 75 0} 85 6] 78 6 88 6 | 84 0 
November SA OF SAG » | 84 0| 79 o| 88 0} 83 o 
1925— | | 
February ae 85 0} 84 0; 74 0| 83 6! 79 6 87 0 | 83 6 
May .. ei 00% O 1 6596 1197.5 011 85 200) 81 20 Sp 
August eo? Onl 7 sOn mi OuL Oulu o 7m. On| nES2 26 ee 5 nO 
November as 88 o}] 87 6! 77 0| 86 o| 81 o| 85 6] 86 o 
1926— | | | 
February ..| 89 6| ,, | 78 6| 85 61 77 6| 86 0] 8 6 
May .. -- | 90 6; 88 6| 82 0o| 86 6] 8r 6] 89 o| 88 o 
August ee 92 6] 92 0 yo 89 6] 84 o _ | 90 6 
November Be QI 6 | 89 0} 82 6; 85 6| 8 6] 88 6! 88 6 
1927— | 
February se » | 88 6] 83 0} 84 6] 80 0; 87 0 | 88 o 
May .. -- | 90 6] 87 6] 80 6] 86 o x, 86 6 | 87 6 
August os SQmOn|erS7 0:1 507 5e0u ; 80 6 85 6 | 86 6 
November a 99 6]; 90 0; 79 6! 88 o| 79 6 85 0} 88 o 
1928— | | | | 
February we 93-50) lnnoQ O10 CO moO | 87 0]}| 80 o 84.0) 8g oO 
May . _ 91 6] 88 o| 79 6] 87 6 - 82-61 88 o 
August ne 92 0| 87 6 | ee es 84 oO $2 On ne 
November oe 90 6| 86 0}; 79 0| 85 o | 85 0 | 82 6 | 87 Oo 
1929— | | | 
February a QI Oo » | 80 0} 84 o ye 82 Oa nes 
May .. | 95 ©| 89 6! 81 6] 88 o| 86 o| 86 0o| goo 6 
August oe | 94 6 90 Oo 80 6}; 88 6 | 86 6 85 6 | 5 
November | OS Ou ees Pe ieee 85 6 86 o! ,, 
1930— | | | | | 
February 95 Ou 4,0 | OF 0.1570 182067] 86.6 fe 
May .. | 92 0| 86 o| 77 6| 84 o| 82 6| 84 o| 87 o 
August | 9r 0 | 85 6| 73 0] 82 6| 82 of ,, 86 oO 
November | 88 o| 83 0; 70 6| 78 o| 79 o| 82 0| 83 0 
| | | 
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SEcTION 1X.—continued. 


















































| | | | | 
aaa eerevea ite tc | sevens (eee 7 | . | Six 
ate Operative. | Sydney. | bourne. | Brisbane. jes | Perth. | Hobart. | Capitals. 
| 
| ad.| ad.| 4&4, & d | 8. d. | hs s. d. 
19315 | | | | 
February .. f 76 6| 7o 2} 60 9} 66 2|] 66 2} 7O 2 | 71 I 
May .. oo) | 74. 3°) 68 5 | Go 79 | 64 4| 66 7 68 10 | 69 4 
August eee 7 ie ae 65 8| 60 4 62 I | 65 8 67 I 67 6 
November se 70 8| 63 5| 58 6| 58 I| 62 I 64 4| 65 3 
1932— | 
February oe 68 10 eel e Bs 60 9 64 10 | 64 4 
May .. ye 63 II 5 | 58 11 61 8 65 3 64 10 
August ent | OS 501030 ORES 7 077 58 6 .. 65 8 | 63 II 
November eel O7 Onl OlenO. m5 On. 57 2 59 5 64 4} 63 Oo 
193355 | | 
February .. | 66 7| 60 4] 55 I0 55 4 Soar 63 5 61 8 
May .. ..| 6710| 63 4| 59 4] 59 2] 59 9! 6410] 64 2 
August ae 66 II 62 5] 58 Io =A 58 Io 63 10 | 63 4 
November ee ” 62 IO 59 4 SOmr 7. 60 3 63 II + 
1934— 
February | a 63 4 | . 60 2 59 3 64 10 63 9 
May .. .. | 67 0| 64 0| 6r 0 | *64 0 | 66 0 | *67 O| 65 © 
June .. Pests, coved ; O29 O05. 50 3 a 66 oO 
September : | Pa ie es 68 o | *67 Oo . 
December ee 29 | ” ” 7 7 ”? : ” ed 
193555 | 
March “| - 66 oO | - sc ee *69 O $3 
June sae e' 99 9 99 9? H 29 ” ” 
September ae “ ss | oe - 7 a 7 
December ai 70 O Pn PO4a O07 O 3 = 68 oO 
1936— 
March exe 9 29 9 ” 9 9 9 
June ee ee eB) 99 | 9 9 99 ” ” 
September Boe ote ie ce f i i 5 
December aC a OO OM 66: fo) | 69 Oo 7itoaO 5 
1937— | | 
March 9 %5 + % 93 79 0 
June .. Me 72 +O 5 68 O .; . 3 re 
DULY. 5. ne 75080! )| iz nO 71 oO 70 O 72 O 72 O 7370 
September ae 3 73 Onn 70.0 Gi ae) 73 («0 73-50 “ 
October Peake 7 Ose |te OO eas O 73 (0 75 Oo TO, 520 
December : | 3 | 77 Onli aeOull 7 AaO - 5 76 0 
1938— | | | | 
March Bet pemy key vs. en tees | 7 o| 74 0| 76 oj 77 O 
June .. oe - aa ih 277.55 0 Be 750 pe a 
September oe 80 oO 78 oO | = 76 Oo 76 O cS - 
December ~ 81 0]}] 79 Oo - Bs 3 Be 78 0 
1939— 
March oe 9 ” 99 ”9 ”9 99 ” 
June .. ae S2arOn| WOO. mano 78 0| 77 O 79 O71 \00 70.20 
September a 81 Oo é nn 7OncO - = a 3 
December os 825.08) CO On! a 775.0 - . Pe 
1940— | | 
February a 35 81 01-77 20 3 zs 78 0} 80 0 
May ad oie 83 O 82 oO | 78 oO 78 O ” 29 99 
August Me 85 o0| 84 0} 79 0 | 80 0} 79 O 80 0} 82 Oo 
November Ss as | BS m 80 oO 81 oO 83 0 
194I— | 
February a 88 o | 86 0 | 82 oO 82 o|} 81 Oo 83 0} 85 Oo 
May .. a 3 | 87 o| 83 0}; 83 o| 82 oO 84.0] 86 oO 
August ae 89 0 | i ss os 84 Oo 85 oO - 
November yout , 88 o| 84 0 | 84 0} 85 oOo 33 87 0 








| Dae) eae lar es E I Op See ue cst oaeE | 





* Except in special cases these rates were subject to graduated deductions so that the increase grante me ern eee 
in May, 1934, wasyin effect, introduced in stages over the succeeding twelve months. 
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Section [X.—continued. 

































































| | | | eres 
Date Operative. | Sydney. | ecneay | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. | Capitals 
| | | | 
eed. |e) es a s.d.| sd s.d.| sd 
1942— | | | | 
February --| 91 0 | 89 0}; 86 oj 86 of}; 86 Oo} 87 of} 88 o 
May .. ae 93 0}| 92 0; 88 of 88 o | 87 0}; 88 oO} 90 o 
August -- | 95 9} 94 0} 89 O}| Qt OO} 89 O|} OI OO} Q3 O 
November as 97 9} 97 0] 91 0} 93 O} OT O| 92 O}| 95 O 
1943— | | | 
February we 98 o 98 oO | - a | 92 0O 94 0 96 oO 
May ee i 93 Ps 99 | 92 O 99 | 99 29 99 
August .. | 100 0] 99 ©} 94 0} 94 O | 94 0} 95 0] 98 Oo 
November ae 99 0| 98 o| 93 oO e | 7 9 | 97 0 
1944— | | | | 
February 5 97 0 < 93 ©0| 93 9} 94 0} 96 o 
May A ree 99 | 92 9 99 9 99 | 99 
August oo 99 | 98 O 99 99 29 | 93 Oo | 29 
November =e 39 | 29 29 29 94 0 94 0 9 
1945— | | 
February oe 99 29 29 9 93 O | 99 %9 
May che Oe 98 Oo 29 | 29 93 29 | 93 O 9 
August cae 99 29 | 29 99 94 0} 29 29 
November OL 99 O 23 | 29 ”? 9 | 94 0 99 
1946— 
February » | oo» | oo» 94 0 y 95 0 . 
May ae ore ” | 2 | 94 0O 29 99 9 | 97 O 
August sed 100 01999. O12) =3,. 1695). O11 05.0106 70: 2080 
November TOL InO Es | os | * es 97 0 ¥ 
December -1| 108° 0 | 106 oO | IOI oO | I02 0 | 102 OO] 103 0} 105 O 
1947— | | 
February 4 » | 107 0] 103 oO zs | 103 0] 104 0] 106 oO 
May .. .. | II0 oO » | 104 0| 103 O 3 7 | re 
August a 108 oOo - 104 0 | 104 0| 105 O| 107 O 
November -. | II2 0 | I09 0} 105 0 | 106 0} 106 O|} I07 Oo | 109 0 
1948— | 
February .. | 144 @|] 113 © | 107 0/108 0] 107 O| II0 Oo} 111 © 
May .. we tO ECU lLES 0 (e110 OC JeIIT.) O| 110-0 }2152.°0 1) s1T4> oO 
August .. | I20 -0'] 119 © | 113 0 | 114 0| 112 0/115 0O| 116 O 
November -. | 122 0| 120 0/115 O| 116 0O| 116 oO | 118 oO] II9 O 
1949— | | 
February il ei2Aw Oates 580! el tO Or LO sOulalts 0 | LOBE Key thes & Io) 
May .. -. | 127 0 | 125 0]| II9 O}| 121 O| 120 Q| 124 0 | 124 Oo 
August P| ek GO kOe SSaO let 22:10 | 124 0 126 Oo | E27 Olt 27 20 
November .. | 132 0 | 130 0| 125 0 | 126 0 | 129 0 | 128 0} 129 oO 
1950— | | 
February ale 5 enOniele4 2101127 Onl 20200 40131 onO | £3i Or e133an0 
May .. .. | 138 o | 137 0] 129 0 | 131 0 | 133 0O| PF | 135 oO 
August weld 2 O08) E4000) 5132.10 1 3249-0, |2 1407-70 | 135 0} 138 oO 
November .. | 146 0 | 143 0 | 135 ©] 137 0 | 139 O | 139° © | 142 © 
December -. | 165 0} 162 0 | 154 0| 158 © | 160 0| 160 © | 162 oO 
1951— | | | | | | 
February -- | 173 0 | 170 0| 159 0 | 166 0} 166 0} 165 0} 169 oO 
May .. . | 10 0O| 177 0] 166 Oo | I7I 0| 176 0} 173 0| 176 oO 
August .. | 193 0 | 189 0 | 175 © | 184 0 | 188 0 | 187 0 | 189 o 
November -. | 207 0] I99 0 | 185 0 | 195 ©| 197 0} 199 oO | 200 oO 
1952— | | 
February : | 216 0o| 209 O} 199 O| 205 O| 205 O| 208 O|}| 210 o 
| | 
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SECTION X. 


COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Base of Each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1911 = 1,000(a).) 


















































Retail Price Index-numbers. | Percen- 
7 = } | | | | Ts of 
| | Food, | | Nominal ied=e pieeag 
| | Groceries | |_ All | Real | ploy: 
Period | Rood |(gand sand sues [Senet] aaa | Wage | moe 
Housin al - | | 
Grocer- | Hoa) I 4and Pid Neder laneous. |hold Ex-| te | Trade 
Houses). | | ture. | ists. 
Year— % 
IQII ae r,0co | 1,000 1,000 |(d)1,000 |(d)1,000 |(d)1,000 | I,000 | 1,000 CS | 
1914 eu lens 144 1,082 | 1,121 I,I4O0 | 1,140 | 1,140] 1,081 948 8.3 
192 ee 1,902 | 1,410 757, 1,883 1,537 1,680 | 1,826 | 41,087 If,2 
1929 Se 1,866 1,754 | 1,824 1,506 1,533 1,713 1,972 1,151 II.7 
1932 .- 1,425 1,336 1,390 1,215 1,458 1,377 1,639 I,190 | 29.0 
1933 oe 1,342 I,314 1,332 1,190 1,447 1,335 1,584 1,187 25.1 
1939 -- | 1,657 1,577 1,626 1,271 1,465 1,526 1,846 1,210 9.7 
1940 ax 1,679 1,590 1,644 1,445 1,519 1,588 1,889 I,190 8.0 
1941 .- 1,693 | 1,595 1,654 1,690 1,613 1,673 1,997 1,194 3.7 
1942 ae 1,843 | 1,596 1,742 1,977 1,693 1,809 2,164 1,196 1.6 
1943 oe 1,855 1,595 1,749 BSH) 1,766 1,876 2,309 1,231 I. 
1944 AE 1,834 | 1,595 1,737 2,168 1,773 | 1,867 2 326 1,246 1.2 
1945 se 1,849 1,595 1,746 | 2,155 1,767 1,868 2,339 1,252 1.2 
1946 ae 1,852 1,596 1,748 2,276 1,776 1,900 2,400 1,263 ) FY | 
1947 oc 1,967 | 1,597 1,816 2,367 1,825 1,971 2,598 1,318 1.2 
1948 are 2,245 1,601 1,982 2,637 1,913 2,148 2,914 1,357 9 
1949 Bee 2,492 1,605 2125 3,019 2,037 2,349 3,210 | 1,367 | -(6)2.0 
1950 = 2,800 1,613 2,313 3,455 2,184 2,589 3,596 1,389 0.8 
9 ae 7 3,649 1,649 2,827 4,156 2,555 3,124 454.95 1,439 0.7 
uarter— 
1939. 
March we 1,673 1,568 1,631 1,258 1,461 1,924 1,826 1,198 9.6 
June os | . £,654 1,575 1,623 1,264 1,461 1,522 1,847 S214 9-5 
September .. 1,645 1,582 1,620 1,264 1,463 1,520 1,854 1,220 10.2 
December .. 1,657 1,584 1,628 1,297 1,472 1,536 1,858 1,210 9.3 
1944. 
March el punt O24 1,595 1731 2,167 1,775 1,864 2,322 1,246 [.0 
June ee 1,834 1,595 1,737 2,160 1,773 1,865 2,322 1,245 1.4 
September .. 1,852 1,595 1,748 2,166 1,772 1,873 2,327 1,242 1.2 
December .. 1,827 1,595 1733 2,180 1,770 1,867 2,332 1,249 I-23 
1945. 
March -- | 1,838 1,595 1,739 2,149 1,767 1,863 2,333 1,252 r,t 
June ae 1,854 1,595 1,749 2,141 1,767 1,866 2,336 1,252 I.I 
September .. 1,860 1,595 1,752 2,140 1,767 1,868 2,340 1,253 1.8 
ser ae 1,842 1,595 1,742 2,189 1,767 1,874 2,348 1,253 r.2 
1946. 
March te 1,853 1,595 1,748 2,201 1,772 1,881 2,354 1,251 eg 
June os 1,863 1,595 1,754 2,259 1,776 1,900 2,360 1,242 ras 
September .. 1,839 1,596 Ti74t 2,299 1,776 1,902 2,378 1,250 ey 
December .. 1,854 1,596 1,750 2,343 1,781 1,918 2,507 1,307 1.4 
1947. 
March oP 1,915 1,596 1,785 | 2,305 1,798 1,933 2,527 1,307 1.4 
June we 1,945 1,597 1,803 2,319 1,802 1,948 2,545 1,306 1.2 
September .. 1,974 1,597 1,820 2,367 1,846 1,978 2,630 1,330 ee & 
Becomes ote 2,035 1,598 1,857 2,478 1,853 2,026 | 2,690 1,328 0.9 
1948. 
March ae 2,128 1,599 1,912 2,511 1,874 | «2,071 2,781 1,343 0.9 
June ve 2,197 1,600 1,953 2,600 I,900 2,121 2,854 | 1,346 0.9 : 
September .. 2,278 1,601 2,001 2,688 1,935 2,175 2,970 1,366 0.9 
December .. 2,378 1,602 2,060 2,748 1,944 2,225 3,050 1,371 0.8 
1949. 
March os 2,433 1,603 2,093 2,795 | ° 1,985 2,263 3,099 1,369 0.8 
June we 2,482 1,604 2;t22 2,968 2,017 2,328 | 3,182 1,367 0.8 
September .. 2,497 1,606 2-135 3,089 2,047 2,370 3,249 153715 1(6)0555 
December .. 2,555 1,608 2,167 3,223 2,098 2,433 3,310 1,360 0.8 
1950. 
March a 2,633 1,609 2,213 5259 2,134 2,474 3,372 1,363 0.8 
June a 2,718 1,611 2,264 3,418 2,151 2,546 3,458 1,358 0.8 
September .. 2,828 1,614 2,330 3,501 2,180 2,609 | 3,545 1,359 0.8 
December .. 3,020 | 1,618 | 2,444 3,643 2,271 | 2,726 | 4,009 | 1,471 OF. 
IQ5I. | 
March -- | 3,201 | 1,641 | 2,560 | 3,760 2,381 | 2,843 | 4,142 1,457 | 0.7 
June ar 3,443 1,646 | 2,705 | 4,151 | 2,498 | 3,042 | 45387 1,442 0.8 
September .. | 3,819 | 1,651 | 2,928 | 4,283 | 2,611 | 3,22. 4,601 | 1,427 | 0.6 
December .. 4,133 | 1,656 | 3,116 | 4,429 | 2,731 3,388 | 4,848 | 1,431 | 0.7 


(a) The index-numbers given in the separate columns of the table cannot be compared with each 
other in order to show, for example, the relative cost of housing, and food and groceries, since the cost in 
ro11 7n each group or combination of groups is made equal to 1,000. (6) See footnote (b) on page ro. 
(ec) {Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by ‘‘ C ’”’ Series Retail Price Index-number. 
(d) Taken back from true base (November, 1914) by means of the ‘‘ A ’’ Series Index (Food and Rent of All 
Houses). (¢) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by the industrial dispute 
in the coal-mining industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. 
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